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General Editor’s Preface 


A glance at the available literature for teachers-in-training in a range of educational 
subject matters reveals a strong tendency towards revealed truth. Unfortunately for 
these trainees, however, the pathway towards this goal is not couched in terms of 
personal exploration but is expressed more as sets of precepts for teachers’ actions, 
tied to injunctions and homilies about desirable (and very frequently undesirable) 
classroom behaviours. Prescriptions for practice abound and are presented un- 
questioningly, placing the teacher/reader in a characteristically mimetic role, expec¬ 
ted to mark and follow what has been laid down, often by writers unfamiliar to these 
readers and from culturally and educationally alien worlds. Very often these pre¬ 
scriptions are bundled together to constitute a method , a pathway to presumed 
effectiveness in the classroom. Language teaching, among all disciplines, has suf¬ 
fered particularly from these recipes for ills. 

Although such an approach has been hugely successful in terms of publication, it 
has been much less so in terms of teacher conversion to innovative classroom action. 
Despite what they may appear to support in theory, or say they are in favour of in 
training seminars, teachers seem in actuality strangely resistant to changes to their 
established practices. It sometimes seems as if they operate in two worlds, a world of 
apparent acceptance in one plane and one of actual rejection in the other. There is 
undoubtedly some correlation between being presented with someone else’s answers 
to what they perceive to be your problems and your likely unwillingness to adopt 
such nostrums and to convert them to your personal intellectual and practical 
philosophy. 

If this disparity is as prevalent as it appears to be, then there are serious questions 
to be raised about the nature and process of language teacher education, and about 
the delivery modes and vehicles for pre- and in-service teacher development. Ways 
need to be found where the experiences of successful teaching, the results of relevant 
research into language and learning and the exigencies and demands of the classroom 
can be woven into a set of principles for practical experimentation and challenge by 
classroom teachers and their learners. 

It is this objective that David Nunan sets himself in this latest contribution to the 
Language Teaching Methodology Series. First and foremost the reader is introduced, 
through carefully chosen and apt extracts, to the world of language teaching class¬ 
rooms, which, if not directly identifiable, are at least familiar in outline to the 
practising teacher, whatever her or his context. From these extracts, problems and 
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issues arise to illustrate and exemplify what research and experience tell us about 
the teaching of the various components of the language teaching curriculum: the 
teaching of skills, the teaching of grammar and phonology, the exploration of the 
roles and potential of the learner, the strategies and management of the teacher, and 
the innovative ways in which relevant materials can be developed for classroom use. 

In short. Language Teaching Methodology: A Textbook for Teachers provides a 
valuable counterpoint to the author’s already very successful action research book 
for language teachers. Understanding Language Classrooms , also in the Language 
Teaching Methodology Series. It shares a similar philosophy of exploration and 
doing; a commitment to the teacher trying out new ways of teaching content and 
enhancing learner skills and strategies through constructing appropriate curricula for 
her or his classroom. Suggestions and insights for reflective teaching abound and are 
always linked to practical tasks and relevant action, while the references cited serve 
to underpin the techniques and researches David Nunan carefully exemplifies. 

Professor Christopher N. Candlin 
NCELTR 

Macquarie University, Sydney 


Preface 


Frank Lloyd Wright, the great American architect, once walked into his studio and 
announced that he had just completed his latest project. Mystified, his students 
looked around the studio for the plans, which were no where in evidence, when 
Wright said, ‘All I need to do now is get it down on paper.’ Language Teaching 
Methodology is a book I have been writing for many years - the major problem was 
getting it down on paper. 

When I became involved in second language teacher education in the 1970s, I was 
struck by the discrepancy between the prescriptive statements by methodologists 
about what ought to go on in language classrooms, and what actually went on in the 
classrooms where I taught and where I observed others teach. During the 1970s and 
early 1980s there was a preoccupation with methods, and the focus of attention was 
on finding the right method. While I must confess to flirtations with Suggestopedia, 
Total Physical Response, the Silent Way, and even the rather obscure, and now 
largely defunct, All’s Well, I was uneasy with the notion of classroom practices which 
were based on prescriptions which were imported from outside the classroom itself. 
It seemed to me that in developing pedagogical tasks for the classroom we needed to 
meld insights into the nature of language learning and use from source disciplines 
such as linguistics and psychology, with insights from the classroom itself. 

In this book, I have tried to achieve such a synthesis. The two questions which 
motivated the book were; what does current theory and research have to tell us about 
the nature of language learning and use, and what is it that teachers and learners 
actually do in language classrooms? In seeking answers to the second question, I spent 
many hours observing, recording and transcribing classroom interactions. While not 
all of the material I collected has found its way into the book, the final product was in¬ 
formed by insights from over thirty classrooms. I should point out that my purpose was 
not to provide instances of exemplary practice, that is, to show what should be done, 
but to demonstrate what actually is done in language classrooms. To adopt a normative 
approach would have been to fall into the very trap I was trying to avoid. This is not 
to say that there is no such thing as successful practice. However, success can only be 
evaluated against criteria such as curriculum goals, teacher aims, learner intentions 
and learning outcomes. Ultimately, it is up to individual teachers and learners to de¬ 
velop and apply their own criteria for determining what is or is not successful practice. 
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This brings me to my final goal in writing this book. It is not enough to set out what 
others have discovered and written about the nature of language learning and use. 
Nor is it sufficient to point out what others have done. The final step is for teachers to 
identify what works for them and their learners, in their own particular context, 
through the collaborative exploration of their own classrooms. In this book I have 
attempted to provide the concrete steps through which such exploration might be 
carried out. 

I should like to thank Kathi Baily for the detailed and discerning comments and 
criticisms she made on an earlier draft of this book. Thanks are also due to Chris 
Candlin, David Haines and Isobel Fletcher de Tellez for their advice, criticism and 
support. 

David Nunan 
■ Macquarie University 
March 1991 
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Chapter One 


An Empirical Approach to Language 
Teaching Methodology 


1.1 Introduction 


An important task confronting applied linguists and teachers concerned with second 
and foreign language learning is to overcome the pendulum effect in language 
teaching. This effect is most evident in the area of methodology where fads and 
fashions, like theories of grammar, come and go with monotonous regularity. The 
way to overcome the pendulum effect is to derive appropriate classroom practices 
from empirical evidence on the nature of language learning and use and from 
insights into what makes learners tick. The major purpose of this book is to intro¬ 
duce teachers and student teachers to an empirically-based approach to language 
teaching methodology. Such an approach integrates theory and research into the 
nature of language learning and use, with insights derived from the observation 
and analysis of what actually goes on in classrooms (as opposed to what some 
say should go on), and uses this knowledge to inform the issues raised and points 
made. 

In this chapter I attempt to define methodology and relate it to the broader field of 
curriculum development. 1 also give some indication of the themes to be pursued in 
the book and provide an overview of its contents. The chapter answers the following 
questions: 

1. What is methodology, and how does it relate to other important concepts such as 
curriculum and syllabus design? 

2. What does recent research have to say about the nature of language processing 
and production? 

3. Why is it important to relate theory and research to what actually goes on in the 
classroom? 

4. Why is ‘task’ an important element in language learning and teaching? 

5. How can teachers and student teachers explore the ideas in this book to their own 
classrooms? 
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1.2 Defining methodology 

Traditionally, a distinction has been drawn between syllabus design and methodology: 
the former concerning itself with the selection and grading of linguistic and experien¬ 
tial content, the latter with the selection and sequencing of learning tasks and 
activities. In other words, syllabus design is concerned with what, why and when; 
methodology is concerned with how. However, with the development of communi¬ 
cative approaches to language teaching, the traditional distinction between syllabus 
design and methodology has become difficult to sustain. As Breen points out, 
while syllabus design, as traditionally conceived, is concerned with the learner’s 
destination, communicatively oriented syllabuses should: 

prioritize the route itself; a focusing upon the means towards the learning of a new lan¬ 
guage. Here the designer would give priority to the changing processes of learning and the 
potential of the classroom - to the psychological and social resources applied to a new 
language by learners in the classroom context ... a greater concern with capacity for 
communication rather than repertoire of communication, with the activity of learning a 
language viewed as important as the language itself, and with a focus upon the means rather 
than predetermined objectives, all indicate priority of process over content. (Breen 1984: 
52-3) 

(For a detailed account of the effect of communicative language teaching on syllabus 
design and methodology, see Nunan 1988a, 1989a.) 

It is also worth looking at the original formulation of the relationship between the 
different variables in the curriculum equation proposed by Breen and Candlin in 
their seminal 1980 paper ‘The essentials of a communicative curriculum in language 
teaching’. 

In the Longman Dictionary of Applied Linguistics, methodology is defined as 
follows: 

(1) ... the study of the practices and procedures used in teaching, and the principles and 
beliefs that underlie them. 

Methodology includes: 

(a) study of the nature of language skills (e.g. reading, writing, speaking, listening) and 
procedures for teaching them 

(b) study of the preparation of lesson plans, materials, and textbooks for teaching 
language skills 

(c) the evaluation and comparison of language teaching methods (e.g. the audiolingual 
method) 

(2) such practices, procedures, principles, and beliefs themselves. One can, for example 
criticize or praise the methodology of a particular language course. 

(Richards et al. 1985: 177) 

In this book I consider methodology from the perspective of the classroom. The 
major focus is on classroom tasks and activities and the management of learning. In 
Chapters 2, 3, 4 and 5 we study the nature of language skills and the procedures for 
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teaching them. 1 have presented the skills in separate chapters both for convenience 
and for the purposes of exposition; I am not suggesting that they should be treated 
separately in the classroom. In fact, we see that evert in lessons which are explicitly 
devoted to the development of one or other of the macro-skills, the other skills 
usually also feature prominently. (For a detailed treatment of the sequencing and 
integration of skills see Nunan 1989a.) 

There has been a tendency historically to equate methodology with method. As 
Richards (1987:11) points out, the goal of many language teachers is to find the right 
method: ‘the history of our profession in the last hundred years has done much to 
support the impression that improvements in language teaching will come about as a 
result of improvements in the quality of methods, and that ultimately an effective 
language teaching method will be developed.’ He goes on to say that for many years 
it was believed that linguistic or psycholinguistic theory would uncover the secrets of 
second language acquisition, and that then the problem of how to teach a second 
language would be solved once and for all. 

In this bqok 1 have comparatively little to say about methods, and one chapter 
only will be devoted to a comparative analysis and critique of the more prominent 
methods. Without wishing to pre-empt what 1 have to say later, 1 should indicate my 
general orientation. Despite their diversity, all methods have one thing in common. 
They ail assume that there is a single set of principles which will determine whether 
or not learning will take place. Thus they all propose a single set of precepts, for 
teacher and learner classroom behaviour, and assert that if these principles are 
faithfully followed, they will result in learning for all. Unfortunately, little evidence 
has been forthcoming to support one approach rather than another, or to suggest that 
it is the method rather than some other variable which caused learning to occur. 
There is also little evidence that methods are realised at the level of classroom action 
in the ways intended by their creators. For example, Swaffar et al. (1982) found that 
although the teachers who took part in their study were specifically trained in a 
particular method, their actual classroom practice was characterised by a range of 
activities and tasks which transcended the method in question. Their study under¬ 
lines the importance of collecting evidence directly from the classroom rather than 
assuming that what teachers are taught to do, or what they say.they do, accurately 
reflects what goes on in their classrooms (see also the study by Long and Sato (1983), 
which underlines the importance of collecting classroom data). 


1.3 Research into language processing and production 

An important aspect of methodology is the development of teaching routines, 
materials and tasks for use in the classroom. In this book we look at the growing body 
of literature on language learning and use by both first and second language learners 
which can be drawn on by methodologists in the process of formulating principles for 
the design of classroom materials and learning tasks. In this section I review a 
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selection of the literature which addresses most readily the concerns of second 
language education. The research is presented more fully in the chapters on language 
skills and strategies, and their applications to the classroom processes and teaching 
materials are spelled out. 

In terms of language processing, it is now generally accepted that learners need 
access to both top-down as well as bottom-up processing strategies. Bottom-up 
processing strategies focus learners on the individual components of spoken and 
written messages, that is, the phonemes, graphemes, individual words and gram¬ 
matical elements which need to be comprehended in order to understand these 
messages. Top-down processing strategies, on the other hand, focus learners on 
macro-features of text such as the writer’s or speaker’s purpose, the topic of the 
message, the overall structure of the text and so on. 

In comprehending spoken messages, it has been suggested that learners need the 
following bottom-up and top-down strategies: 

Bottom-up listening involves the listener in scanning the input to identify familiar lexical 
items; segmenting the stream of speech into constituents, for example, in order to recognise 
that ‘abookofmine’ consists of four words; using phonological cues to identify the informa¬ 
tion focus in an utterance; using grammatical cues to organise the input into constituents, 
for example, in order to recognise that in ‘the book which I lent you’ [the book] and [which 
I lent you] are major constituents, rather than [the book which I] and [lent you]. 

Top-down listening strategies, on the other hand, involve the listener in assigning an 
interaction to part of a particular event, such as story telling, joking, praying, complaining; 
assigning persons, places and things to categories; inferring cause and effect relationships; 
anticipating outcomes; inferring the topic of a discourse; inferring the sequence between 
events; inferring missing details. (Adapted from Richards 1990: 51) 

Until fairly recently, the focus in the language classroom was firmly on the 
development of bottom-up processing strategies. However, in recent years, the need 
for a balance between both types of strategy has been recognised. A major task 
confronting the curriculum developer, materials writer and classroom teacher is to 
sequence and integrate these strategies in ways which facilitate learning. In this book 
we explore ways in which this might be achieved. 

Issues and factors similar to those we have seen in relation to listening comprehen¬ 
sion also appear in the research into reading comprehension. For quite a few years 
there has been a lively debate on the relative claims of bottom-up and top-down 
approaches to reading comprehension. The central notion behind the bottom-up 
approach is that reading is basically a matter of decoding a series of written symbols 
into their aural equivalent. According to this approach, the reader processes every 
letter as it is encountered. These letters or graphemes are matched with the 
phonemes of the language, which it is assumed the reader already knows. These * 
phonemes, the minimal units of meaning in the sound system of the language, are 
blended together to form words. The derivation of meaning is thus the end process in 
which the language is translated from one form of symbolic representation to 
another. More recent interactive models of readinggive much greater prominence to 
top-down reading strategies, which obviate some of the shortcomings of a purely 
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bottom-up approach by enabling readers to use their background knowledge of the 
content of a text as well as knowledge of text structure to reconstruct the writer’s 
original communicative intentions in writing the text. 

The importance of interactive approaches to second language reading has been 
demonstrated in a growing body of empirical research, Nunan (1985), for example, 
found that the lack of appropriate background knowledge was a more significant 
factor in the ability of second language learners to comprehend school texts than 
linguistic complexity as measured by various readability formulae. Carrell et ah 
(1988) also contains a wealth of data on the significance of interactive models of 
reading for second language reading programs. 

It is worth noting that for most of its history, language teaching has focused on 
written language (see, for example, Kelly 1969; Stern 1983; Howatt 1984). With a 
few exceptions, it is only comparatively recently that the focus has turned to spoken 
language. Interest in spoken language was kindled, among other things, by the 
development of tape recorders which made it possible for researchers to record, 
transcribe and study in detail oral interactions between people. This research high¬ 
lighted some of the contrasts between spoken and written language. Thus, while 
written texts are characterised by well formed sentences which are integrated into 
highly structured paragraphs, spoken language consists of short, fragmentary utter¬ 
ances in a range of pronunciations. There is often a great deal of repetition and 
overlap between one speaker and another, and speakers frequently use non-specific 
references. (They are more likely to say ‘it’ and ‘this’ than ‘the left-handed monkey 
wrench’ or ‘the highly perfumed French poodle on the sofa’.) This is not to say 
that spoken language is unstructured, but that it is structured differently from written 
language (Halliday 1985a). 

Brown and Yule (1983b) suggest that in contrast with the teaching of written 
language, teachers concerned with teaching the spoken language must address the 
following types of question: 

1. What is the appropriate form of spoken language to teach? 

2. From the point of view of pronunciation, what is an appropriate model? 

3. How important is pronunciation? 

4. Is it any more important than teaching appropriate handwriting in the foreign 
language? 

5. If so, why? 

6 . From the point of view of the structures taught, is it all right to teach the spoken 
language as if it were exactly like the written language, but with a few ‘spoken’ 
expressions thrown in? 

7. Is it appropriate to teach the same structures to all foreign language students, no 
matter what their age or their intentions in learning the spoken language? 

8 . Are those structures which are described in standard grammars the structures 
which our students should be expected to produce when they speak English? 

9. How is it possible to give students any sort of meaningful practice in producing 
spoken English? 
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Brown and Yule distinguish between two basic language functions, the transactional 
function and the interactional function. The transactional function is primarily 
concerned with the transfer of information, and the getting of goods and services, 
while the primary purpose of interactional language is to maintain social relation¬ 
ships (Brown and Yule 1983b; Richards 1990). In Chapter 3 we look in greater detail 
at the methodological implications of this distinction. 

Another basic distinction is between monologues and dialogues. The ability to 
give an uninterrupted oral presentation requires different skills from those involved 
in having a conversation with one or more other speakers: skills which many native 
speakers never master adequately (Brown and Yule 1983b). Researchers under¬ 
taking conversational and interactional analysis have also shown that interactions do 
not unfold neatly like textbook dialogues, and that meanings do not come ready 
made. Participants have to work together to achieve mutual understanding, and con¬ 
versational skills include the ability to negotiate meaning with one’s interlocutors. 
These are skills which learners must acquire or transfer from their first language, just 
as they must acquire lexical and morphosyntactic knowledge. 

There is also a growing body of research into the development of writing skills. 
Bell and Burnaby (1984) point out that writing is an extremely complex cognitive 
activity which requires the writer to demonstrate control of several variables at once. 
At the sentence level, these include control of content, format, sentence structure, 
vocabulary, pronunciation, spelling and letter formation. Beyond the sentence, the 
writer must be able to structure and integrate information into cohesive and coherent 
paragraphs and texts. These discourse level skills are probably the most difficult of all 
to master, not only for foreign language learners but for native speakers as well. 
Some of the most interesting work on the development of writing skills is being 
carried out by researchers investigating the development of writing in first language 
users and using Halliday’s systemic-functional model as their theoretical framework 
(see, for example, Martin 1985), and it is time for such a model to be applied to 
second language research. 

To summarise this section, I set out some of the skills which research shows are 
needed by learners if they are to become successful users of the language. These have 
been extracted from Nunan (1989a). 

In relation to listening, learners need skills in segmenting the stream of speech into 
meaningful words and phrases; the ability to recognise words, phrases and word 
classes; ways of relating the incoming message to one’s own background knowledge, 
and identifying the rhetorical and functional intent of an utterance or parts of an 
aural text; skills in interpreting rhythm, stress and intonation to identify information 
focus and emotional/attitudinai tone; the ability to extract the gist/essential informa¬ 
tion from longer aural texts without necessarily understanding every word. 

Successful reading involves using word attack skills such as identifying sound/ 
symbol correspondences; using grammatical knowledge to recover meaning, for 
example interpreting non-finite clauses; using different techniques for different 
purposes, for example skimming and scanning for keywords or information; relating 
text content to one’s own background knowledge of the subject; identifying the 
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rhetorical or functional intention of individual sentences or text segments, for 
example recognising when the writer is offering a definition or a summary, even 
when these are not explicitly signalled by phrases such as‘X may be defined as . . .’. 

In relation to speaking and oral interaction, learners need the ability to articulate 
phonological features of the language comprehensibly; mastery of stress, rhythm, 
intonation patterns; an acceptable degree of fluency; transactional and interpersonal 
skills; skills in taking short and long speaking turns; skills in the management of 
interaction; skills in negotiating meaning; conversational listening skills (successful 
conversations require good listeners as well as good speakers); skills in knowing 
about and negotiating purposes for conversations; using appropriate conversational 
formulae and fillers. 

Lastly, successful writing involves mastering the mechanics of letter formation 
and obeying conventions of spelling and punctuation; using the grammatical system 
to convey one’s intended meaning; organising content at the level of the paragraph 
and the complete text to reflect given/new information and topic/comment struc¬ 
tures; polishing and revising one’s initial efforts; selecting an appropriate style for 
one’s audience. 

An area of increasing significance to language teaching methodology is that of 
learning strategies, and there has been a marked increase in recent years in research 
into the learning strategy preferences of second and foreign language learners. 
Published coursebooks and teaching materials are also begining to utilise tasks 
designed to increase learners’ sensitivity to their own preferred learning strategies as 
well as to develop more efficient learning strategies. Relevant theory and research 
and practical applications of this research are explored in Chapter 9. 


1.4 The context and environment of learning 

The context and environment of learning, as well as the management of language 
classrooms, are relatively under-represented in the literature on language teaching 
methodology, and one of the aims of this book is to redress the balance by providing 
a detailed and comprehensive overview of teacher and learner action in the classroom. 
In keeping with the rest of the book, the discussion is informed by theory and research, 
and supported by detailed extracts from a wide variety of language classrooms. 

In all types of classrooms, teacher talk is important, and has been extensively 
researched and documented. In language classrooms it is particularly important 
because the medium is the message. The modifications which teachers make to 
their language, the questions they ask, the feedback they provide and the types of 
instructions and explanations they provide can all have an important bearing, not 
only on the effective management of the classroom, but also on the acquisition by 
learners of the target language. In this book we explore the language which teachers 
use in the management of learning and evaluate the effectiveness of different types 
of teacher talk. 
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In the preceding section I provided a brief summary of what is currently known 
about the nature of language in use. In order to develop an effective, empirically 
based methodology, this knowledge needs to inform and guide classroom practice. 
In Nunan 1989a, I argue that the concept of the communicative task can provide a 
way of integrating the research on language learning and use, as well as give practical 
effect to the research at the level of pedagogical action. The communicative task is 
described as: 

a piece of classroom work which involves learners in comprehending, manipulating, 
producing or interacting in the target language while their attention is principally focused 
on meaning rather than form. The task should also have a sense of completeness, being able 
to stand alone as a communicative act in its own right. (Nunan 1989a: 10) 

Tasks can be typified in many different ways. In analytic terms, tasks will contain 
some form of input data which might be verbal (for example, a dialogue or reading 
passage) or non-verbal (for example, a picture sequence) and an activity or pro¬ 
cedure which is in some way derived from the input and which sets out what learners 
are to do in relation to the input. The task will also have (implicitly or explicitly) a 
goal and roles for teachers and learners. 

In this book we look at the research which has provided a theoretical rationale for 
different types of classroom task. We also look at ways of organising learners, the 
efficacy of different types of group work, individualised instruction and mixed ability 
groups. In this analysis, our focus will be on managerial aspects of organising 
learners for learning as well as the types of organisation and tasks which maximise the 
potential for second language acquisition. 


1.5 Classrooms in action 

One of the naive assumptions underpinning a great deal of speculative writing on 
language teaching is that curriculum plans will be faithfully realised at the level of 
classroom action. There is the further assumption that what teachers present to 
learners is (more or less) what they learn. This assumption, that planning equals 
teaching equals learning, has been shown to be simplistic (Nunan 1988b). In this 
book we see that classrooms are extremely complex places where the moment-by¬ 
moment decisions which teachers have to make transform and translate plans into 
action. In order to capture the realities of the classroom in action, we need to spend 
time in classrooms observing, documenting and analysing what goes on there. While 
this might seem like a relatively uncontroverslal statement, few books on language 
teaching methodology actually ground their proposals in the day-to-day realities of 
the classroom. I have attempted to go some way towards providing a fuller context 
for the theory and research, as well as the themes, issues and concerns of this book by 
incorporating into the text classroom transcripts and ethnographic accounts of class¬ 
rooms in action. The empirical database for this book is derived from observations 
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and transcripts from many classrooms containing a wide variety of learner and 
teacher types. The great majority of these are reported here for the first time, and 
were specifically collected for this book. In producing these accounts, I have trans¬ 
cribed all of the teacher and learner language verbatim, and have tried to provide 
enough information on the context and setting in which the teaching and learning 
took place to ensure the coherence of the transcriptions. 

The flavour of these classroom snapshots is captured in the following extract. It has 
been taken from a lesson with a group of advanced EFL learners who are under¬ 
taking an intensive summer course on English for Business. Like most extracts, it 
illuminates a number of pedagogical and methodological concerns, and it could be 
utilised to inform discussion in more than one chapter. For example, if the extract 
were to occur in a section on group work and learner language, it could illustrate the 
way in which advanced learners can be stimulated to negotiate content by providing 
contradictory information. In the context of a discussion on task grading, it could be 
utilised to show the way in which text, task and learner factors interact to determine 
difficulty. In a chapter on listening and group interaction, it could provide evaluative 
data on the potential of jigsaw listening tasks to stimulate interaction. Lastly, in the 
context of a discussion on grammar, one could look at the use (and misuse) of 
modality choices by the speakers, and consider the ways in which the interaction 
could be used in a follow-up grammar lesson focusing on modality. 

Pre-reading task 

This extract is from a lesson based on a jigsaw listening task. The students have spent 
forty minutes working in two groups of ten. The students in each group were given a 
taped conversation and the following worksheet. While the worksheet for the two 
groups was identical, the tapes contained different, and, in some instances, 
conflicting information. 

Before reading the extract, make a note of the language you would expect this sort 
of task to elicit (think in particular of the language of negotiation and expressing 
agreement/disagreement). 


SITUATION You work for a printing lirm which produces weekly magazines. Your 
firm is going through a period of contraction, and the manager is in the process of 
deciding on a number of redundancies. At present there are three foremen in the Works 
Department: Alan Larkin, Geoffrey Richards and Philip Green. At least one, and 
possibly two of these men are going to be made redundant. 

TASK The Managing Director has asked you to put forward a joint recommendation 
saying which of the three men should be sacked and which should definitely be kept on. 

PROCEDURE 

1. Listen to the tape and fill in the information table. 

2. Rank the information from most to least important in terms of its value in deciding 
whether the individual should be retained. 





Dated: 
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Classroom extract 1.1: A jigsaw listening task 

Having completed steps 1-3, the students regroup into pairs. As the members of the pairs are 
drawn from different groups, they have access to rather different information. The following 
discussion is between one of the students and a native-speaking student teacher who joined in 
the task to make up the numbers. 

[Michael and George are sitting in a corner of the classroom facing each other across a desk. 
They have been trying to resolve a difference of opinion engendered by the different versions 
of the tape they have heard.] 

M: Are you talking about Alan or Geoffrey? Just 
the first name. 

G: Well, I understood I was talking about 
Geoffrey, yeah. Is that correct? 

M: Not at all. 

[At several points in the interaction, M, the second language learner exhibits weaknesses in 
modality choices which makes his disagreements seem abrupt, even confrontationist.] 

G: Not at all. Sol have confused the man, have I? 
I’ve made a mistake here. Who. . .who are 
you. . .can you. . . . What notes do you have 
on Richards? See if we can get this sorted out 
first. 

M: We're talkingabout Geoffrey, right? And 
he's certainly the man that had a very good 
report. He knows the job, and I don’t see why 
we should at all discuss this because it is so 
obvious to me that he should be on the 
payroll. 

G: Well, it could very well be that I’m confusing 
the names of the people involved, so let's 
make sure we’re talking about the same 
people, shall we? 

[They study their notes for a few minutes, and, after some discussion, finally agree on who to 
eliminate. They then begin discussing Alan Larkin.] 

G: But he is a foreman, rather than a supervisor, 

I understand, and this is basically a union job, 
is it not? I mean, 1. . , my information is that 
all these people are occupying more or less the 
same rank. 

M: Yes, but 1 mean, er. I agree, they are all, enn, 
foremen. Supervisor, by the way. is the same 
to me. Isn’t it to you? 

G: Urn. no, it’s not quite the same thing to me. 

A foreman is, uh, somewhat lower on the, er, 
range, right? 

M: Ail right, so he himself is not a supervisor and 
he is in the same rank as Geoffrey, yeah? 
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[Here, the participants spend several minutes negotiating to resolve a misunderstanding of the 
role and functions of ‘foreman’ and ‘supervisor’. The misunderstanding is finally resolved 
when George insists that he knows best.] 

G: Yeah. 

M: But they, they all three have some kind of a 
leading operator or a foreman’s job, right? 

We can’t have a foreman doing a union job. 

G: Well, actually, 1 must say on this issue that 
foremen are, in fact, urn, key figures - usually 
in the union. . . the trade unionset up. 

[G. as the native speaker, finally claims privileged knowledge, in the process providing a good 
model of how to use modality to soften disagreement.] 

[The teacher claps his hands] 

T; Okay, can we, can we just reformulate now 
into one group? 

[There is shuffling and noise as chairs and desks are rearranged.] 

T: Okay, then, what did you agree on? 

M: Not much. 

[Laughter.] 

T: Who did you think should get the . . .should 
be made redundant? 

M: Philip Green. 

T: And who should be kept on? 

M: We didn’t finish that. 

Post-reading task 

1. To what extent were your predictions about the type of language generated by the 
tusk borne out? 

2. If you were designing a follow-up lesson to this, with highly proficient second 
language learners, what would you focus on? 

Most classroom extracts demonstrate the complexity of the classroom, and the 
multiple events which occur within them. Extract 1.1 is no exception, and could 
provide analytical data for many different aspects of language learning and teaching, 
including listening comprehension, modality choices by advanced learners (for 
example, using ‘may’ or ‘might’ to soften the force of disagreeing with one’s 
interlocutor), negotiation of meaning and pedagogical task, group and pair work and 
so on. In presenting each extract, I limit my comments to those issues and events 
pertinent to the chapter in which the extract occurs. Further analysis by the reader 
will reveal many other interesting things going on, and most of the extracts will repay 
more study and analysis. 
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1.6 Exploring language classrooms 

It is all very well to find out what has been said about a particular subject, and how 
this knowledge has been applied in the development of teaching materials and 
classroom tasks. However, from the perspective of practical methodology, such 
information is of limited value to readers unless they have the opportunity to explore 
the ideas in relation to their own classroom context or to their own development as 
practitioners. In order to provide this essential third step in the process of profes¬ 
sional engagement - from ideas, to application, to exploration - each of the chapters 
concludes with a series of tasks which are designed to encourage readers to apply 
and assess the ideas, materials and methods presented in the body of the chapter. 
The notion of teachers researching their own classrooms has been current for a 
number of years. As far back as 1975, Stenhouse argued that it was not enough 
for teachers work to be researched, that they need to research it themselves. 
More recently, Larsen-Freeman and Long (1991) have commented on the growing 
interest in teacher-initiated action research, and the value of such research in helping 
teachers gain understanding of and enhance their teaching. They see cause for 
optimism in this trend, and express the hope that eventually all language teacher 
preparation programmes-will contain a ‘train the teacher as classroom researcher’ 
component. 

Action research as an integral part of teachers’ professional practice lias been 
argued for most recently and forcefully by Kemmis and McTaggart (1988: 10) who 
provide a four-stage cycle for carrying out such research. They suggest that to do 
action research, a group and its members must first develop an action plan to improve 
what is already happening. The next step is to implement the plan. Step three is to 
observe the effects of the intervention in the context in which it occurs. The final step 
is to reflect on these effects and use this as a basis for a further cycle of planning, 
action, observation and reflection. 

Of course, it is not necessary for every exploratory investigation to take the shape 
of a fully formulated action research project along the lines suggested by Kemmis 
and McTaggart. However, such projects, in the appropriate circumstances and with 
adequate support, can be immensely valuable as a way of contesting ideas and 
fuelling professional growth, and are one of the most effective ways of counteracting 
the pendulum effect referred to at the beginning of the chapter. 

The following example of an action research project illustrates the various steps in 
the process, and shows how the process might operate in the context of language 
education. 

Step 1: Problem identification. In a staffroom, a teacher is talking to me about the 
problems she is having with one of her classes. The major problem seems to be that 
the students do not seem interested or motivated. 

Step 2: Preliminary investigation. The teacher and 1 decide that we will collaborate 
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to investigate the classroom and obtain a record of what is going on. I spend several 
hours in the classroom over the next few days, recording and observing the teacher 
and the students. The teacher and I review the material I have gathered and discuss 
it. 

Step 3: Hypothesis. On the basis of our review, we decide that the content does not 
seem to stimulate students, nor do they seem to make connections between the 
content of the lessons and their own needs and interests. 

Step 4: Plan intervention. A conscious effort is made by the teacher to make links 
between the content and the learners. She does this principally by modifying the 
types of question she asks, in particular increasing the number of open, referential 
questions. (Referential questions are those to which the teacher does not know the 
answer. For an extended discussion of their role in second language classrooms see 
Long and Sato 1983.) 

Step 5: Outcome. Recordings made a week later show that more complex 
interactions are taking place in the classroom. There is more involvement and 
interest on the part of the students, there is more ‘natural’ discourse (e.g. students 
nominate topics, they disagree with teacher, and there is more student-student 
interaction), and the language learners use is more complex syntactically. 

Step 6: Reporting. The teacher conducts a staff development session in which she 
describes the project and its outcomes. 

As already indicated, I am not suggesting here that all observations and investigations 
need to assume the proportions of a full-scale action research project. However, 
this case study does illustrate a number of important points. In the first place, such 
research has the potential to address practical problems affecting teachers’ everyday 
lives. Secondly, that it can provide a link between theory, research and practice. In 
the example you have just read, the teacher reflected on the nature of teacher- 
student interaction, and read several research reports on teacher questions and their 
effect on learner output. In short, the study illustrates the potential of classroom 
observation and research to act as a professional development tool. (For a detailed 
description and analysis of the use of action research in language classrooms see 
Nunan 1989b.) 

In the chapters which follow, we see that published research can be a useful point 
of departure for teachers interested in researching their own classrooms. Teachers 
can either replicate published research to evaluate its usefulness for their own 
context, or they can take the research one step further, modifying and adapting it to 
explore questions of importance in their classrooms. 



& 

f 


1.7 How to use this book 

?• 

I- 

This book has been designed to provide maximum flexibility for teachers, teacher |i 
educators and student teachers. The chapters can be worked through sequentially, or ! 
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individual chapters can be studied discretely. In fact, the materials on which this 
book is based have been used on a number of courses in a modular format. That said, 
I would recommend that the first five chapters be dealt with sequentially because a 
model of language and learning is built up over the course of the chapters, and it will 
be easier to understand this model if the chapters are read in sequence. 

Each chapter follows a similar pattern. The initial sections are devoted to an over¬ 
view of the theory and research which has been conducted. This provides a basis for 
exploring how the ideas and research outcomes have been applied in teaching, task 
design and materials development. The chapter concludes with a series of action 
research tasks which invite you to explore the ideas in the context of your own 
classroom. 

The book can be either used individually or collaboratively. In the latter case, it is 
a good idea to read the initial sections individually. This can be followed by group 
work, in which the classroom extracts and sample teaching tasks and materials are 
evaluated against the theory and research. Because of the centrality of the classroom 
extracts to the philosophy of the book as a whole, I have provided, pre- and post¬ 
reading tasks to help focus your reading of the tasks. Lastly, if you are currently 
teaching, you can take one or two of the exploration/application tasks to try with 
your own students. A final group discussion session can then enable you to provide 
and receive feedback on the outcomes of the application tasks. 


1.8 Conclusion 


I have argued that language teaching methodology needs to be placed on a more 
secure empirical footing. Materials, learning tasks and pedagogical exercises need to 
be based not on ideology or dogma, as is too often the case now, but on evidence and 
insights into what constitutes effective language teaching. I have tried to show that a 
considerable body of knowledge exists and can be readily exploited by materials 
designers and methodologists. 

In the long run, research will be effective only to the extent that it is embraced by 
teachers. Therefore, there needs to be a much closer relationship between teaching 
and research and between teachers and researchers, and teachers themselves need to 
be involved in the research process. Such involvement is consonant with the vision of 
Barnes, who said: 

To frame the questions and answer them, we must grope towards our invisible knowledge 
and bring it into sight. Only in this way can we see the classroom with an outsider’s eye but 
an insider’s knowledge, by seeing it as if it were the behaviour of people from an alien 
culture. Then, by an act of imagination we can both understand better what happens and 
conceive of alternative possibilities. (Barnes 1975: 13} 

In the rest of this book we shall be taking up and extending some of the themes and 
issues which have been briefly touched upon here. Chapters 2-9 look at the nature of 
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language learning and use, and include chapters on listening, speaking and oral : 
interaction, the development of literacy, vocabulary and pronunciation, the role of 
grammar within language teaching methodology, and learning strategies and styles. 

In Chapter 10 the focus of attention is the context in which language learning and 
teaching take place: and here we shall address issues related to classroom manage- ^ 
ment and organisation. Chapter 11 looks at resources for teaching, particularly the : 
development of teaching materials. Chapter 12 provides a critical analysis of a 
number of prominent methods, along with an evaluation of the place of methods 
within language teaching methodology. The final chapter summarises the major , 
issues which have emerged in the book, and points the way to future developments. | 
This book differs in several significant ways from other texts on language teach- | 
ing methodology. I have already indicated some of these, including the empirical | 
approach based on research and real classroom data, and the active involvement of | 
the reader. In concluding, I should like to highlight other important distinguishing | 
features of this book. This book is not intended as a book of recipes for tired | 

teachers. Nor is it a prescription for practice. Rather, readers are invited, through | 

the critical reading, evaluation and informed application of the research and ideas set f 

out here, to discover and develop their own philosophy of teaching, and to create | 
their own methodological practices. | 


Chapter Two 

Communicative Approaches to Listening 
Comprehension 


2.1 Introduction 

In this chapter we address issues relating to listening comprehension. In the first 
section, we shall examine different views on the nature of listening comprehension 
and look at recent research into listening. This is followed by a section in which we 
shall see how views on the nature of listening and the results of research into listening 
have been applied to listening programmes, materials and pedagogical tasks. This 
will provide a basis for you to explore listening processes in your own context. The 
chapter addresses the following questions: 

1. What is meant by bottom-up and top-down approaches to listening? 

2. How can we characterise different types of listening task? 

3. What is it that distinguishes texts from non-texts? 

4. What makes listening difficult for language learners? 

5. How can insights from theory and research be incorporated into listening materials 
and pedagogical tasks? 


2.2 Bottom-up and top-down views of listening 

What happens when we comprehend aural messages? What is it that good listeners 
do to derive meaning from the texts they hear? According to one view, they segment 
the stream of speech into its constituent sounds, link these together to form words, 
chain the words together to form clauses and sentences and so on. This view is known 
as the bottom-up approach to listening, and its inadequacy can be easily demon¬ 
strated. Consider the following text from Bransford and Johnson (1972): 

Text 1 

The procedure is actually quite simple. First you arrange things into different groups. Of 
course, one pile may be sufficient, depending on how much there is to do. If you have to go 
somewhere else due to lack of facilities that is the next step, otherwise you are pretty well set! 
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It is important not to overdo things. That is, it is better to do too few things at once than too | 
many. In the short run this may not seem important, but complications can easily arise. A I 
mistake can be expensive as well. At first the whole procedure will seem complicated. Soon, 
however, it will become just another facet of life. It is difficult to see any end to the necessity 
for this task in the immediate future, but then one can never tell. After the procedure is | 
completed, one arranges the materials into different groups again. Then they can be put into ! 
their appropriate places. Eventually they can be used once more, and the whole cycle will then j 

have to be repeated. However, that is a part of life. I 

\ 

. ■ f. 

While most native speakers of English would have little trouble in comprehending j. 
the sounds, words and clauses in this messages, it is unlikely that they would be able 
to demonstrate comprehension by listening to the text and writing a precis or provid- j 
ing a verbal account. However, if they are provided with a context for making sense 
of the text then the task becomes relatively simple. For example, if the listener is told 
that text 1 is about ‘washing clothes’, then the individual constituents are much more 
readily interpretable, and the task of recalling the information in it is much easier. 

In effect the title ‘Washing Clothes’ enables the listener to bring knowledge from | 
outside the text to the task of interpreting and comprehending the text itself, and this ; 
illustrates an important point: that meaning does not reside exclusively within the j 

words on the tape recorder or on the page. It also exists in the head of the listener f 

or reader. Successful listeners and readers are those who can utilise both inside the j 

head’ knowledge and ‘outside the head’ knowledge to interpret what they hear and j 

see. The use of inside the head knowledge, that is, knowledge which is not directly | 

encoded in words, is known as the top-down view of listening. j 

In their book on listening, Anderson and Lynch (1988) contrast the bottom-up view j 
of ‘listener as tape recorder’ with the top-down view of ‘listener as model builder’. | 
The view of listener as tape recorder suggests that the listener takes in and stores aural ; 
messages in much the same way as a tape recorder. However, research shows that this | 
is not the way that listening works. If you ask someone to listen to a message and write I 
down as much of the message as they can recall, you will generally find that they have 1 
remembered some bits of the message, they have forgotten other bits, and they have | 
added in bits which were not in fact in the message at all. In addition, those bits which j 
are successfully recalled will not be in the exact words of the original message. It seems j 
that when we comprehend messages, we store the meanings but not the linguistic j 
forms. The alternative to the listener as tape recorder view, that of listener as active 
model builder, accords a much more active role to listeners as they construct an 
interpretation of a message by utilising both bottom-up and toprdowp knowledge. 


2.3 Identifying different types of listening 

One of the underlying themes of this book is that language exists to fulfil j. 
communicative and functional purposes, and that these purposes will be reflected in j 
language structures themselves. In other words, the context in which language is 5 
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used and the purposes to which it is put will play a large part in shaping language. 
Given this view, a logical place to start in our investigation of listening is to consider 
the different purposes for listening and attempting to come up with a taxonomy of 
listening tasks. As a preliminary exercise, you might like to examine the following 
texts and consider the ways in which they might be grouped together. 


Text 2 

Weatherwise for the city, continuing mild to warm conditions. Cloudy at times. There’s the 
slight chance of a late shower or thunderstorm. Local overnight fogs inland. The predicted 
temperature ranges: 17-26 near the coast; 15-29 inland. Currently it is 25 degrees in town. 
That’s 3 degrees above the average. Further outlook, sunny and warm on Friday, a cool 
change with showers on Saturday, and rain on Sunday. 


Text 3 

Helga: Er, excuse me. 

Receptionist: Yes? 

Helga: Can you tell me how to get from the Youth Hostel to the Zoo? 

Receptionist: Are you going by public transport or what? 

Helga: Yes, I want to go by public transport. 

Receptionist: Your best bet is just to walk out to Paramatta Road. 

Helga: Yes. 

Receptionist: Turn left. 

Helga: Mmm . . . 

Receptionist; Get the bus to Circular Quay. 

Helga: Yes. 

Receptionist: Then get a ferry straight over to the Zoo. 

Helga: Great! Good! What number bus would that be? 

Receptionist: Oh, they’ve got it on the front - ‘Circular Quay’. There’re about half a dozen 
buses that go through on Paramatta Road, so you’ve got no problems. 

Helga: Right! Great! Thanks a lot. Oh, and, er, how much is it? 

Receptionist: Let’s see - it’s three sections. That’s $1.20. 

Helga: Okay. 


Receptionist: Bye. 


Text 4 

Oh, anything - I’m terrible, you know - EastEnders - I’m terrible for the soapies. I’ll watch 
real rubbish - Sale of the Century - anything like that... I should be saying the News, and all 
the current affairs programmes, documentaries and that kind of thing, but I’ve got to be in the 
mood for them, ’cause they take more effort. I use the TV to relax, you know, after work. I 
just want to put my feet up and watch a load of rubbish. I feel ashamed but it’s true. . , But at 
least I don’t watch the video clips until 4 am! 


Text 5 

A forty-year-old fisherman has died after being swept off the rocks at Malabar this afternoon. 
He and a friend were both swept into the sea. The friend struggled to safety, but the victim died 
after being airlifted from the water to the Prince Henry Hospital. 
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Text 6. . ; 

Sue: Hangon[yelI] .... ; 

[Door opens] Sorry, Ah, you must be Yumiko.. ... We .... 

Yumiko: Hello, yes. And you are Sue. s 

Sue: Yes, yes. And this is Dave, my husband. \ 

Dave: How do you do? 1 

Sue: And the kids are in watching TV. Come in, come in . . . Let me help you with your i 

cases-Is that all? [ 

Yumiko: Thank you. j 

Sue: Here, Dave, take these to Yumiko’s room. Your room’s downstairs - first on the | 

right. I’ll show you later. Come on into the kitchen and we’ll have a drink, | 
[footsteps] Kids, this is Yumiko from Japan. i 

Kids: Hi! : ’ | 

Sue: Come on, turn off the telly. Come on and have a drink, Yumiko. Are you tired? The 

flight was late wasn’t it? 

Text 7 

Alice: Hi there .... hi! ■ 

Bruce: Oh, Alice, hi - slaving over a hot barbecue.-The wood’s wet - not burning [coughs]. j 

All this rain. Come in - yeah - I nearly thought we’d have to . . . you know, call the [ 
party off. f 

Alice: Yes, I almost rang yesterday. But the weather looks okay. I almost got stranded on the 

Gladesville Bridge -1 could hardly see anything. ! 

Bruce: Alice-you know Alex and Jan, don’t you? 

Alice: Well, no -1 know you both by sight. . . 

Alex: . . . yes ... i 

Alice: You live next door to Jerry and Sharon, don’t you? s 

Jan: Yes-hi-it’s awful-we’ve all been here for years but.. . I 

Alex: . . , and this is David, our three year old. 1 

i 

(Texts 2-7 adapted from Nunan and Lockwood 1989) j 

The first thing to notice is that some texts are monologues, being produced by only | 
one speaker, while others are created by the joint endeavour of two or more 
speakers. Obviously, comprehending monologues involves different listening skills j 
from those required to take part in interactional tasks involving speaking as well as 
listening. This suggests that we can classify listening tasks into those which involve 
only listening and those which demand some form of oral interaction. 

In considering the three monologues (that is, texts 2,4 and 5), most people would 
agree that that texts 2 and 5 seem to have more characteristics in common than j 
text 4. They are more carefully structured and planned than text 3 which consists 
of fragmentary utterances and which seems to have been created on the spot in 
response to an initial question. Texts 2 and 5, in contrast, look as though they were 
written out beforehand. Notice also the clipped, elided language of text 2 which is ; 

designed to convey the maximum amount of information in the shortest possible j 

time. 
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Texts 3, 6 and 7 can also be subdivided. In this case, texts 6 and 7 seem to have 
more in common than text 3. Texts 6 and 7 seem to be basically social in their 
purpose, while the purpose of text 3 is to obtain and provide information. This 
reflects the broad distinction between ‘interactional’ talk and ‘transactional’ talk 
(Brown and Yule 1983b; Richards 1990). Of course, both interactional and trans¬ 
actional functions can coexist in any given interaction, and interactions themselves 
are more-or-less interactional and more-or-Iess transactional (in fact, many utter¬ 
ances have both an interactional and a transactional function). In a sense, all three 
texts are interactional, and it might be better to use the term ‘interpersonal’ for the 
socially oriented talk. 

Texts 6 and 7 can be further subdivided. Text 6 is created by people who are 
strangers to each other, whereas the interactions in text 7 are between people who 
know each other. This is reflected in the level of formality in the language used and 
the shared knowledge of the interactants in text 7. This can be schematised as in 
Figure 2.1. 


Aural texts 



Planned Unplanned Interpersonal Transactional 



Unfamiliar Familiar 

FIGURE 2.1 A classification of aural texts. 


2.4 Textual connectivity 

Since the 1960s, there has been a broadening of focus from linguistic analysis at the 
level of the sentence, to analysis at the level of discourse: that is, to an analysis of 
sentences in combination. A major problem confronting discourse analysts is that of 
defining discourse and determining what it is that distinguishes coherent discourse 
from random sentences. (Coherence refers to the sense in which the individual 
sentences or utterances of a text ‘hang together’.) In some instances, it seems fairly 
obvious that a piece of language forms a coherent text. Consider, for example, texts 
8 and 9. 
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Text 8 

A fortnight ago, I walked into a gloomy isolation shelter constructed of black plastic stretched 
over eucalyptus poles. Sprawled on the dirt floor was a young lad we had nicknamed 
Snakebite. He was brought in by one of the nurses early in the morning, after being bitten on 
the foot by a snake which had slithered into his shelter. Snakebite survived that incident, but 
he looked close to death through shock and hunger. 

Text 9 

The offspring born, some say, of a marriage of convenience, died in infancy last Sunday. Walk 
into any office and you are likely to be offered a cup of Chinese tea or a cup of coffee. It is 
becoming acceptable for women to visit—either in groups or alone - discos and lounges for an 
enjoyable night out. 

Most people immediately, and correctly, identify that the sentences which make up 
text 8 seem to cohere, whereas those in text 9 do not. What is it that gives text 8 its 
coherence? A cursory inspection indicates that there are certain expressions within 
the text which help to bind the sentences together. Some of these expressions, and 
the way they provide vertical integration are illustrated below. 

Sentence 1: I.shelter 

I i 

Sentence 2: we.floor.Snakebite 


Sentence 3: 


Sentence 4: 


He. bitten 

I I 

Snakebite/he ... incident 


In text 9, however, there are no such devices. From this, it would seem that texts 
are given their coherence, that is, their sense of unity, by certain relationships 
between the different sentences or utterances in the text which are marked by 
particular words and expressions. This view is proposed by Halliday and Hasan 
(1976), who define texts, as opposed to random sentences, in terms of the linguistic 
elements which serve to bind the texts together. These linguistic elements and ex¬ 
pressions are referred to as cohesive devices. 

The notion that the coherence or sense of unity of a text is created by cohesion is 
challenged by Widdowson (1978, 1979) among others. He provides the following 
(invented) example to support his case. 

A: That’s the telephone. 

B: I’m in the bath. 

A: Okay. 

Most people recognise the utterances in this text as somehow ‘going together’ even 
though there are no explicit cohesive links between the utterances. Widdowson 
suggests that we are able to create our own coherence for the sample by recognising 
the function that each utterance fulfils within a given context or situation. He 
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suggests that most native speakers of English would create a domestic context in 
which the following functions are assigned to each utterance: 

Utterance Function 

A: That’s the telephone. Request 

B: I’m in the bath. Excuse 

A: Okay. Acceptance of excuse 

In creating a meaningful context and attributing functional intent, coherence (that 
is, a sense that the three utterances form a meaningful whole) is established. 
Widdowson suggests that as a result the missing bits of the conversation, wh ich would 
make it cohesive as well as coherent, could be restored. Such a conversation might 
run as follows: 

A: That’s the telephone. Could you answer it, please? 

B: No, I’m sorry, I can’t answer it because I’m in the bath. 

A: Okay, I’ll answer it. 

Edmonson (1981) also asks what distinguishes text from non-text. He points out 
that it is difficult to fabricate non-text because some sort of context can generally be 
created within which a given set of sentences can be accorded some sort of meaning. 
In illustrating his argument, he borrows the following text from van Dijk (who 
asserted that the two sentences were a non-text because there was nothing to bind 
them together). 

We will have guests for lunch. 

Calderon was a great writer. 

According to Edmonson (1981: 13), any native speaker will immediately see a 
causal link between these two sentences. His own interpretation is as follows: 

Did you know Calderon died exactly 100 years ago today? Good heavens! I’d forgotten. 
The occasion shall not pass unnoticed. We will have guests for lunch. Calderon was a great 
Spanish writer. I shall invite Professor Wilson and Senor Castellano right away . . . 

It is worth noting that in order to illustrate their point, both Widdowson and 
Edmonson provide fictitious and very curtailed examples - three utterances in the 
case of one text and two in the other. It is extremely difficult to find natural texts of 
any duration which do not contain any form of cohesion. The other point with which 
one might want to take issue is Edmonson’s claim that any native speaker will 
immediately be able to see that van Dijk’s sentences are (or can be) coherent. In fact, 
coming up with a context such as his requires considerable ingenuity. 


2.5 Ustening purpose 

Another important consideration in listening concerns the listener’s purpose. Course- 
books for teaching listening sometimes seem to imply that listeners grimly focus on 
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every word. This is, of course, simply not true, [when listening to television or radio 
news broadcasts, we usually tune in to certain items and exclude others'. The exclusion 


can be due to a lapse in concentration or to a lack of interest in certain topics, or to 

efficiency in listening^ 

An important factor in interactive listening is whether or not we are taking part in 
the interaction. Eavesdropping on a conversation is very different from actually 
participating in one. Because of this, it may seem a waste of time to involve learners 
in classroom tasks in which they are involved in listening to conversations among 
other people. However, such tasks can be justified on at least two grounds. In the first 
instance, providing the conversations are authentic (that is, they were not specifically 
created for the purpose of illustrating or teaching features of the language), they can 
provide learners with insights into ways in which conversations work. They can also 
provide learners with strategies for comprehending conversation outside the class¬ 
room in which they are not actively involved, but which may provide them with input 
to feed their learning processes. 


2.6 What makes listening difficult? 


Determining difficulty is a major problem confronting syllabus designers and 
curriculum specialists who choose to adopt the notion of ‘task’ as a central planning 
tool (see Nunan 1989a, for an extended discussion on this point). Fortunately, there 
has been considerable work done in recent years on the factors which create difficulty 
foriisteners and speakers. (An excellent book on listening is Rost 1990.) 

(Brown and Yule (1983b) suggest that there are four clusters of factors which can 
affect th e-difficuft y)of oral language tasks: these relate to the speaker (how many 
there are'fftGw quickly they speak, what types of accent they have); the listener (the 
role of the listener - whether a participant or eavesdropper, the level of response 
required, the individual interest in the subject); the content (grammar, vocabulary, 
information structure, background knowledge assumed); support (whether there are 
pictures, diagrams or other visual aids to support the text) 

Anderson and Lynch (1988) present a graded language program in which they 
systematically varied aspects of the text which the learners heard and the tasks they 
were to perform. Anderson and Lynch suggest that, while a large number of factors 
are involved these fall into three principal categories: (1) the type of language; (2) the 
purpose in listening; (3) the context in which the listening takes place. We have to 
consider not only the number of factors involved but also the relationships between 
them. By holding the text constant (for example, a parliamentary debate) and vary¬ 
ing the purpose (e.g. keeping an ear out for the end of the broadcast as opposed to 
making a mental note of the main points in the debate), one can alter the difficulty 
level of the task. 

In a series of experiments Anderson and Lynch found that the difficulty of listening 
tasks was particularly influenced by the following: 
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1 . The organisation of information (texts in which the order in which the information 
was presented matched its chronological sequence in real life were easier than 
texts in which the information was presented out of sequence). 

2. The familiarity of the topic. 

3. The explicitness and sufficiency of the information. 

4- The type of referring expressions used (for example, use of pronouns rather than 
complete noun phrase referents made texts more difficult). 

5. Whether the text described ‘static’ relationships (for example, geometric figures) 
or dynamic relationship (for example, a road accident). 

The way these features were manipulated to produce texts which were similar 
generically but which were graded for difficulty can be illustrated by the task of‘trace 
the route . In this task, students listen to a description of a journey, route or tour and 
have to trace this route on a map. The task designers systematically varied the type of 
map, the completeness of information, whether the start or end is given, the number 
of features and the congruence or otherwise of the information presented in the text 
and that displayed on the map. These variations changed the difficulty level of the 
task. It was found that maps which were laid out in a rectangular fashion with all 
roads marked were easier than those in which the roads and paths were irregular; 
these were in turn easier than maps consisting of natural landmarks. In terms of 
completeness of information, tasks became increasingly difficult according to the 
number of items mentioned in the text which were missing from the map. Those in 
which the start and end of the route were indicated on the map were easier than those 
in which they were omitted. As the number of features (buildings, natural land¬ 
marks, etc.) increased, so too did the difficulty. Lastly, in terms of referring expres¬ 
sions, it was found that reiterations were easier than synonyms. The most difficult 
tasks were those in which there was contradictory information in the text and on the 
map. In the next section we look in detail at the construction of a listening task which 
exploits these features. 


2.7 Listening texts and tasks 

Thus far, we have noted that successful listening involves the integration of in¬ 
formation encoded in the message itself with broader knowledge of the world. In 
other words, successful listeners use both bottom-up and top-down strategies in 
reconstructing messages. We have also seen that listening texts and tasks differ, and 
can be classified in several different ways. In the first instance, we have listening tasks 
which involve the comprehension of aural texts in which there is only one speaker, as 
opposed to two or more speakers. The task of comprehending interactive language 
will be quite different according to whether the listener is eavesdropping or taking 
part in the conversation. Interactive listening can also be classified according to 
whether its function is primarily social or transactional. Purpose is also a crucial 
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factor, and listening tasks will differ according to the listener’s purpose. In this j 
section, we shall look at some of the ways in which these ideas have been applied in j 
practice. In addition to the sources cited here, Rost (1990) provides probably the best 
practical set of ideas on teaching listening currently available. 

In pedagogical terms, it is possible to draw a distinction between bottom-up and 
top-down approaches to listening comprehension. Bottoimup listening activities j 
focus learners on the individual elements and building blocks of the language, j 
Decoding oral utterances, discriminating between individual sounds, particularly j 
those with minimal contrasts, and identifying different stress, rhythm and intonation j 
patterns feature prominently in the early stages of learning, and the student is only 
gradually moved from sound to word to. sentence to text. 

In a listening comprehension course which was widely used in the 1970s, the 
assumption that learning is a gradual, linear and additive process is evident in the way i 
the input is staged. 

Book 1 gives a practical introduction to the main features of pronunciation practice, with 
exercises in sound (phoneme) contrasts, stress and rhythm, and intonation patterns. It is j 
divided into three parts: the first deals with individual sounds, the second with stress, 1 
rhythm and intonation, while the third contains tests. [ 

I 

Book 2 tests aural comprehension of short pieces of spoken English, longer than just a \ 
single sentence. It often uses anecdotes for this purpose, and again there are numerous j 

exercises. i 

[ 

Book 3 contains short lectures on a variety of subjects, in styles ranging from quite formal j 

to informal. This book exposes students to longer stretches of speech, and tests their ability j 

both to make written notes and to reproduce these notes either orally or in writing. j; 

(Byrne 1973: vii) j 

r 

* 

With the development of communicative approaches to language teaching, and j 
particularly with the increasing popularity of authentic materials, classroom activities f 
have become more closely related to the sorts of thing learners are likely to want or ■ 
need to do outside the classroom^With low-level learners, the activity rather thanthe | 
listening text is modified to make the task easier. Instead of being expected to extract j 
the full meaning of the text, the listener might only be required to determine the | 
number of speakers or to identify the number of key words. The following shows how | 
the activity rather than the text can be adapted. 

\ 

\ 

Tapescript j 

Part 1 | 

Receptionist: Good morning. Burwood Clinic. Hold the line, please. 

[music] | 

Sorry to keep you waiting. Can I help you? | 

Adam: Yes, I’m wondering if I can make a doctor’s appointment sometime today? [ 

Receptionist: Yes, certainly. With Dr Cullen? 
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Adam: Yes, please. 

Receptionist: When would you like the appointment? 

Adam: Urn, what about mid-afternoon? Would that be all right? 

Receptionist; Um, well. Doctor only starts his clinic at four o’clock. 

Adam: Four o’clock . . . Okay, well, could we make it for 4.30, please. 

Receptionist: Yes, certainly. What’s the name, please? 

Adam: The name is Walker, w-a-l-k-e-r. Adam Walker. 

Receptionist: Okay, we’ll see you then. 

Adam: Um, I haven’t been there before. 


Receptionist: That’s okay, I’ll take all your details when you come in then. 

Adam: Okay, fine, bye. 

Receptionist: Bye. 

^With low-level learners who would clearly be challenged by such input, the difficulty 
can be eased by letting them hear the text as often as necessary and providing a range 
of activities of increasing complexity. The first time they hear the text, they might be 
asked to identify how many speakers they hear. The second time they hear the text, 
they can be given a list of key words and asked to nominate how often they hear the 
words. Next, they can be given phrase to identify. Lastly, they can be asked to 
identify the number of questions they hear. These activities are exemplified below. 


1. Listen to the tape. How many speakers can you hear? 

2. Listen to the tape a second time. How many times can you hear these words? (Tick the 
column.) 

Clinic 

Doctor 

Appointment 

Surgery 

Name 

3. Listen again and circle the words you hear. 

1. (a) Hold the phone, please. 

(b) Hold the line, please. 

2. (a) With Dr Cullen? 

(b) With Dr Mullen? 

3. (a) What about the afternoon? 

(b) What about mid-afternoon? 

4. (a) Could we make it for four-thirty? 

(b) Could we make it for half-past four? 

5. (a) I haven’t been there before. 

(b) I haven’t seen him before. 

4. Listen to the tape one more time. How many questions can you hear? 

D 5 0 6 D7Q8n9 

(Adapted from Nunan and Lockwood 1989) 
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Another technique, this time one which encourages learners to utilise both bottom- 
up and top-down listening strategies is the ‘dictogloss’. Here. jhe teacher re ads a 
passage at normal speed to learners who listen an d w rite down_as many words as they 
can idehITfyt'lhey 'theircoirahorate in sman groups t orfeconstru ctlhe text on the 
'Basis"Of the~ fragments which they have written down. While the technique bears a 
passing resemblance to the traditional dictation test, the resemblance is only super¬ 
ficial. In the words of the author: 


/'The method requires learners in the classroom to interact with each other in small groups 

r so as to reconstruct the text as a co-operative endea vour !. Learners working in self-study are 
required to bring their own grammatical resources into play with the notes taken during the 
dictation so as to create a text. Both in the classroom and in self-study, l earners are activel y 
engaged in the learning.process. It is believed that through this active learner involvement 
students come to confront their own strengths and weaknesses in English language use. In 
so doing, they find out what they don’t know, then they find out what they need to know and 
this is the process by which they improve their language .skills. (Wajnryb 1986: 6) 

J 

There are four stages in the dictogloss approach. 


1. Preparation. At this stage, teachers prepare students for the text they will be 
hearing by asking questions and discussing a stimulus picture, by discussing 
vocabulary, by ensuring that students know what they are supposed to do, and by 
ensuring that the students are in the appropriate groups. 

2. Dictation. Learners hear the dictation twice. The first time, they listen only and 
V' get a general feeling for the text. The second time they take down notes, being 

encouraged to listen fo r content words which will assist them in reconstructing the 
text. For reasons of consistency, it is preferable that students listen to a cassette 
recording rather than teacher-read text. 

3. Reconstruction. At the conclusion of the dictation, .learners, pool notes and 
i/' produce their version otthe text During this stage it is important that the teacher 

does not provide any language input. 

4. Analysis and correction. There are various ways of dealing with this stage. The 
small group versions can-be-EeprQd.uced.onJhe board or overhead projector, the 
texts can be photocopied and distributed, or the students can compare their 
version with the original, sentence by sentence. 


The dictogloss technique provides a useful bridge between bottom-up and top- 
down listening. In the first instance, learners a re primarily concerned-with identifying 
individual dementsjn the text - a bottom-up strategy . However, du ring the small 
group discussions, some or all of the followin g top -down strategies might be em¬ 
ployed. In all of these, the listener will inte grate back ground, ‘in side the head’ know- 
ie3ge~w[th the clues picked. up,during the dictation... 


1. Listeners will make predictions. 

2. Listeners will make inferences about things not directly stated in the text. 

3. Listeners will identify the topic of the text. 
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I 

! 4. Listeners will identify the text type (whether it is a narrative, description, anec- 

| dote etc.). 

5. Listeners will identify various sorts of semantic relationships in the text. 

I The following texts give some idea of the length and complexity of the texts 

provided in the books on dictogloss. I have chosen the first text in book 1 and the final 
text in book 2. 

EARTHQUAKE 

In 1985 there was an earthquake in Mexico City. Many thousands of people died in the 
disaster. People searched the city for missing relatives and friends. Rescuers worked 
without rest for many days. There was a great deal of suffering and enormous destruction. 
(Wajnryb 1986: 16) 

HATS ARE BACK 

Australia has the highest rate of skin cancer in the world and moves are now under way to 
cut down its incidence. One means of combating skin cancer is to wear a hat. Pressured by 
parent committees, many schools are now introducing hats as part of the standard uniform. 
The committees are made up of parents who went through school when hats were rarely 
worn and they are the ones who have suffered badly from skin cancer. Designed by the 
parent committees, the hats are tested by the Cancer Council authorities before being 
I accepted as part of the uniform. After being out of vogue for years, hats are now beginning 

| to reappear. (Wajnryb 1988: 80) 

( Dictogloss exploits the principle that two. heads are better than one .’Students are 

\ able to pool their resources, and even . low-level learners are. able,, through 
coUaborative action, to ‘outperform the.ir.cQmpetence’...... 

Anderson and Lynch (1988) have also developed a technique for making listening 
tasks.ujore mteractivq. They have done this by changing the roles of the teacher and 
learrlers.-Theleacher plays a recorded,text to which the students listen and complete 
an activity such as tracing a route on a map. The teacher paus es at certain key 
jpoints, and the students are able to discuss the task. The students can also request 
that the teacher ^stop Thelape at any point so they can discuss the task. The teacher” 
only provides information on demand from the students. A number of ‘problem 
points' are built into the task which are designed to increase the processing demands 
on the learners and to encourage students to interact. 

The selection of problem points was guided by research into task difficulty. In the 
preceding section we saw that in the ‘trace the route’ task, in which students listen to 
j a description and trace the route being described, the type of map, the completeness 
| of information, whether the start or end is given, the number of features and the 
| compatibility or otherwise of the information presented in the text and that displayed 

[ in the map can all be varied to affect the difficulty level of the task. The trace the 

[■’ route task is illustrated by the Tai Tu City Tour task (Illustration I). Listeners were 
I. given the map and listened to the accompanying text. 
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ILLUSTRATION 1 


Tai Tu City Tourt Introduction 

The map you have in front of you shows part of the city centre of Tai 
Tu, in the Far East. As you listen, mark in the route that your tour 
will take. You are staying at the hotel in the centre of the map and 
your tour will begin and end there. 

If you are not sure of the route as the guide explains it, ask for the 
tape to be stopped. You can then hear that part of the tape replayed, 
or you can ask for more information to help you.’ 



Instructions tapescript 

‘right + the tour starts off from the hotel + and we go up as far as the 
Beijing Road + we turn into the Beijing Road + and then we take the 
first left and that's the first stop + the White Cloud Pagoda {pause) 
we have about half an hour or so at the pagoda + than we 
leave for the palace + that’s down to Palace Avenue and then along 
{pause) after that we come out of the palace and go down the avenue 
+ we go to visit the National Monument {pause ) right + about 
twenty minutes there for photographs + then the bus takes us on 
down that road and first left to the market + and we go into the 
market from round the back + that’s the beach side {pause) you’ll 
have time to do some shopping + then back to the bus and we go 
along Progress Street + and the next place we visit is the Nations 
Museum + you'll have plenty of time for a good look round and I’ll 
be doing a guided walk for those who want it {pause) and then the 
last stop on the tour is the silk mill + that’s along Progress Street and 
turn right {pause ) we have about an hour’s tour at the mill + then the 
bus brings us back to the hotel + left into Nations Road 4- round the 
comer + and we're back at the hotel (pause) and that’s the city tour 
complete’ 


Source: A. An derson andT. Lynch, Listening (Oxford University Press, 
1988), pp. 107-108. ©Oxford University Press. Reproduced by 
permission. 
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I: 


The Tai Tu City Tour is the first (and easiest) of three trace the route tasks. You 
will note that the roads are set out in a rectangular fashion, that it is complete (that is, 
all the places the tourists are to visit appear on the map) and that the start and end of 
the journey are indicated. There are six features in this task (some of the more 
challenging tasks contain ten to fifteen features.) In terms of expressions referring to 
these six features, one is identical, three are synonymous and two are compatible. 
These are the intended problem points in the task as can be seen from the following: 

Decision 

turn right not left 
identified simply as ‘pagoda’ 
identified as ‘statue’ on map 
there are two markets - correct one is fish market 
identified simply as ‘museum’ 

The following extracts are taken from Anderson and Lynch (1988). Students are 
working in small groups. The extracts illustrate the ‘active listening* approach used 
by the authors, in which learners are encouraged to stop the tape and work 
collaboratively to solve the various problems associated with the task. It is worth 
noting that one group seems to have more success than the other, and it is instructive 
to note why this is so. Apart from the obvious advantages of collaborative listening, 
tasks such as this are an effective antidote to the ‘listener as tape recorder view' of 
listening which learners themselves often have. 


Tapescript 

we turn into the Beijing Road 
the White Cloud Pagoda 
the National Monument 
the market 
the Nations Museum 


Pre-reading task 

1. What difficulties would you anticipate with a task such as this? 

2. How would you prepare learners for these potential difficulties (in other words, 
what pre-teaching would you do)? 

3. As you read the extracts, make a note of the difficulties which seem to emerge. 
Which group seems to be more successful? 


r 


Classroom extract 2.1: An interactive listening task 

Group 1 

Tape: ... we turn into Beijing Road and then take the first left and that’s the first stop, the 
White Cloud Pagoda. 

Z: Sorry, is this some information? Is this explain? Only a name, not Pagoda - but it is not 

enough to directly explain direction. Is the man enter, uh, go out of hotels. It is not 
enough - explain . . . I think it must explain the go out the hotel and turn the right, . . 
cross road and then palace behind you. 

O: If he do that . . . 

Z: ... and then . . . 

O: ... it will be clear. 

Z: Beijing Road ... in Beijing Road you turn on the right. 
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O: If he do that [Z] excuse me, if you do that, why you need to listen and make it - it's 

clear, everybody know it. 

Z: Yes, yes, you are right. 

O: That is this exercise-try to think which one. 

(Adapted from Anderson and Lynch 1988: 112) 

Group 2 

Tape: ... the silk mill + that’s along Progress Street and turn right 
Ss: Stop. 

F: Where is silk mill? 

B: Silk factory? 

A: Silk factory? 

B: Maybe the factory - at the left side - in the middle. 

F: Go back? 

A: Oh no, she told to turn - they turn the first on the right 

S: On the right, yeah. 

C: The right? 

A: Yeah, so if you come . . . 

S: But this factory is on the left-the factory. 

A: No, when you come back from the museum, it's the first on the right. 

F: Go back? 

J: They turn back? 

A: I think they return and turn, but I’m not sure. 

F: Why don’t we ask a question? 

F: Is it the factory on Progress Street? 

(Adapted from Anderson and Lynch 1988: 113) 


Post-reading task 

1. What do you see as the benefits of such a task? 

2. In the light of the difficulties experienced by students, what modifications might 
be made to the procedure? 

The authors report that students, even the weakest ones, saw the benefit of such tasks 
and wanted to do more of them. Students said such tasks made them more aware of: 

1. The need to cope with alternative descriptions of the same thing, rather than always 
expecting a single term. 

2. The way in which one small piece of language can affect the interpretation of a text. 

3. That some native speakers (i.e. not only these materials!) are hard to understand, 
making it necessary to ask for something to be clarified or repeated. 

(Anderson and Lynch 1988: 114) 

In the next extract, the teacher has two goals, a language goal and a ‘learning how 
to learn’ goal. 
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pre-reading task 

1. As you read the text, see whether you can identify the language goal. 

2. The second, a learning-how-to-learn goal, is to get learners to group new vocab¬ 
ulary items according to the semantic field to which they belong, rather than 
alphabetically. How does the teacher attempt to do this? 

3. As you study the extract, you might like to consider whether the teacher is 
focusing on top-down or bottom-up processing strategies. 

Classroom extract 2.2: Listening to the news 

[The teacher stands at the front of the class and addresses the students who are sitting in small 

groups of three to four.] 

T: Now we’re going to listen to the news, and I’m 
going to hand out a worksheet to you all, and 
we’regoingto do as we have done before. Just 
listen and decide which category the news item 
we hear falls into. So I’ll pass these around and 
you just read the instructions. 

[She hands out the following worksheet.] 
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T: Thefirst time, I'll just play the main titles or 
the headlines once, and just get a general 
idea... .Right? So don’t. , .you don’t have 
to tick the boxes in now, you can just listen. 

[She turns on a cassette player.] 

Tape: This is ABC national news read by William Marga. Here’re the headlines. Overseas, a 
shake-up in the currency and stock markets. Syria getting ready to intervene in the 
Beiruit fighting; and in Moscow the death of superspy Reg Smith. On the local scene, 
financial cutting expected at today’s premiers’ conference. Other items in the news are 
student demonstrations, the cost of IVF babies, and aboriginal cricketers. The news in 
detail after this break. 

[The teacher stops the tape, pushes the rewind button, and turns to one of the students.] 

T: What’re you going to do, Irene? [She points to 
the board on which are written some of the 
news categories.] Next time you listen, what 
will you be doing? 

S: I’m going to tick what categories they go in. 

Different items . . . 

T: Good. 

[She replays the news item. The students listen to the news a second time, ticking the various 
categories on their handout as they do so.] 

T: Now, just before we listen for the third time, 
check with a partner what they’ve. . .how 
many they’ve ticked on theirs and see if you’ve 
got the same or if you can remember any of the 
items. 

[The students work in their small groups, comparing their handouts. The teacher gives them 
three or four minutes to compare notes and then calls their attention to the front of the class.] 
T: Sothistimelistenjusttoconfirmwhetherwhat 
you heard was accurate or not. 

Tape: This is ABC national news read by William Marga. Here’re the headlines. Overseas, a 
shake-up in the currency and stock markets. 

T: Right.Whatdidyou. . . would you tick for 
that? 

Ss: Overseas. Business. 

T: Overseas. . .and. . . 

Ss: Business. . . business. . . business. . . 
economical. 

T: Business. . .and. . . where is it? [ She turns 
and points at the board.] 

S: Economic, 

T: Economics. ’Cause it talked about the word 
. . .which word gave you that clue? Beginning 

with ‘C’. 

T: Stock market. 

T: Stock market. . . And. . . ? 

S: Currency. 
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T: Currency. Good. Okay. So two there - 
overseas and economics. Let's listen to the 
next one. 

[The students listen to the next items completing them successfully until they reach the last 
item.] 

T; Medical.. . . And . . .? 

S: And,er,economics. 

T: And economics, yes, because they're talking 
about the cost of it. Good. [She plays the last 
item.] 

Tape: And aboriginal cricketers. 

T: AndShaheed? [There is some confusion, and 
a number of students confer with each other.] 

What would you put it under? 

Ss: Er,political. , .political. . .judicial. 

S: Judicial. 

T: What were the two words you heard? 

Ss: Culture,culture. 

T: I’ll just rewind those words. [She plays the 
segment again.] 

Ss: Aboriginal cricketers, cricketers, sport. 

T: You changed your mind, and decided . . . ? 

Ss: Sport, sport. 

T: What sport? What was the word? 

S: Cricket. 

T: Cricketers, that’s right. Cricketers, so that 
would be sport. [She consults her sheet.] 

Okay, so we’ll just stop that activity for now. 

Post-reading task 

1. The language learning goal of this task was to get learners to extract key 
information from an authentic listening text. Was the teacher successful in this? 
What, if anything, would you have done differently? 

2. Is there any evidence that the task was too easy? If so, how might it be made more 
challenging for learners at this level? 

Several interesting observations can be made about this extract. Perhaps one of the 
most obvious is the fact that in teaching and learning a great deal of interactive 
language work occurs. While this extract shows a teacher focusing on listening, there 
is a significant amount of talking between teacher and students and among students. 
Like most samples of classroom interaction, it also reveals a great deal about the 
teacher’s purposes. It shows, for example, that the teacher has twin goals, one focus¬ 
ing on the development of language skills, the other focusing of the development of 
learning skills and strategies. She is focusing on top-down processing strategies 
by encouraging learners to utilise their background knowledge. Students are also 
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learning that they can utilise resources outside the classroom to practise their | 

listening, and that it is not necessary to understand every word for listening to be | 

successful. Pedagogically, it could be argued that the task is too easy for the majority . 

of the learners because they only had difficulty with one news item -that dealing with ;J 

aboriginal cricketers. (Of course, we are forced to rely on the evidence from students j 

who speak out, and It may well be that there are weaker students in the class for | 

whom the task is at an appropriate level of difficulty.) As recently-arrived, inter- | 

national students in Australia, it is doubtful that these learners would have content j 

knowledge relating to either aboriginals or cricket, and their difficulty with this \ 

particular item can therefore be neatly accounted for by a top-down theory of | 

listening. However, in order to judge the difficulty or appropriateness of the task, we I 

would need to know the context of the lesson as a whole, and the range of ability | 

levels in the group. \ 

The task is also tightly controlled by the teacher, and the students play a rather I 
passive role. With more advanced learners, a more active role could be encouraged 
by getting students to choose unlikely categories and argue for these, or to rank | 
order the categories from most to least likely. (In fact, at one stage one of the 
students does this by suggesting the ‘death of a superspy’ item could be classified f 
under‘health’.) ; 


2.8 Investigating listening comprehension 

This section consists of a set of exploration tasks which are designed to encourage 
you to experiment with and assess the ideas on listening contained in the body of the 
chapter. If you are currently teaching, you will have ready access to students with 
whom you might explore these ideas. If not, you should endeavour to get access to a 
small group of non-native students who may or may not be undertaking formal 
instruction. If this is not practicable, you can still create some of the listening tasks, 
and may be able to find one or two individual non-native speakers who will agree to 
take part in the activities. 

Where possible it is a good idea to tape record any teaching/learning activities. 
This makes it easier to review and evaluate the tasks. 

Task 2.1 

1. Select a text which you believe to be appropriate for a group of learners you are 
teaching, or to whom you have access, and develop a unit of work based on the 
dictogloss approach. 

2. Teach the unit, and record, review and evaluate the approach. 

3. Were the text and/or activities appropriate for the group? 

4. What modifications would you make next time? 

5. What do the students think of the technique? 


Task 2.2 

Record a radio news broadcast and use it in the same way as the teacher in classroom 
extract 2.2. Record and review the lesson. Were the patterns of interaction similar to 
or different from those in extract 2.2? 

Task 2.3 

1 . Study the ‘trace the route' task and develop a similar one of your own. Teach the 
task to a group of students and record the session. Review the discussion. 

2. What does it tell you about the listening skills of the students? 

3. What does it tell you about the appropriateness of the task? 

4. Compare the discussion with those in extract 2.1. 

5. What similarities and or differences are there between your students’ discussion 
and that in extract 2.1? 

Task 2.4 

Develop a parallel versions of the task using a different map and altering the 
difficulty of the task. You could do this by increasing the number of elements and by 
putting in contradictory information. Try this task on the same group of students, 
and record the session. Did the students have more difficulty with the task, as 
predicted by Anderson and Lynch? 

Task 2.5 

Develop different texts for three different maps. For example, text 1 might be a 
tour guide explaining where the group will be going; text 2 might be a set of instruc¬ 
tions by an hotel employee to a guest, and text 3 might be a recount by one of the 
tourists to a friend. Try and keep all other factors constant. (In effect, you are 
investigating the difficulty of different text types on listening comprehension.) Try 
the three tasks out on a group of students on three separate occasions, recording 
the group interaction as before. Review and evaluate the recordings. Is there any 
evidence that students had more difficulty with one text type rather than another? 

Task 2.6 

Select several tasks from a listening coursebook. Analyse them and decide on their 
order of difficulty. Teach them over a period of time and evaluate whether your 
predictions were correct. What factors seemed to be most significant in determining 
difficulty? 

Task 2.7 

Select or create a listening text which has an accompanying visual (for example, a 
description or set of instructions on how to make something). Write a set of compre¬ 
hension questions. Administer the test to two groups of students who are at about the 
same level of proficiency. Let one group look at the picture, but not the other group. 
(Or, if you are doing the task in class, let one half of the class' look at the picture but 
not the other half.) Evaluate the task by deciding whether the availability of the 
visual affected students’ ability to complete the task. 
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2.9 Conclusion 

In this chapter we have looked at the nature of listening comprehension. We have | 
seen that the notion of ‘listener as tape recorder’ is not a tenable one: that in | 
comprehending aural language listeners do a great deal of constructive and interpre- § 
tative work in which they integrate what they hear with what they know about the | 

world. I 

We also looked at some of the different ways of categorising listening texts and | 
tasks. It was suggested that there is a basic distinction between interactive and non- | 
interactive listening, and that interactive listening can be further categorised in 1 
various ways. In functional terms, we can distinguish between interactive listening | 
which has the interpersonal function of establishing and maintaining social relation- 1 
ships, and listening which takes place in the course of transactional encounters where | 
the primary purpose is to obtain goods and services. | 

We also saw how these ideas have been applied at the level of pedagogy, both in J 
terms of teaching materials and also in terms of classroom action. From a methodo- | 
logical perspective, theories, ideas and research are only as good as teachers and § 
textbook writers make them. Interesting and unexpected things happen in the class- f 
room, and in the final analysis, principles and ideas need to be tested in practice. It is | 
to demonstrate the operation of principles and ideas at the level of classroom action j 
that the classroom extracts have been included. r 





Chapter Three 

Speaking in a Second Language 


3.1 Introduction 

To most people, mastering the art of speaking is the single most important aspect of 
learning a second or foreign language, and success is measured in terms of the ability 
to carry out a conversation in the language. In this chapter we look at what it means 
to speak and interact orally in a second language, and at how data from theory and 
research into speaking can be translated into pedagogy. Some of the issues raised in 
Chapter 2 are revisited, this time from the perspective of speaking. In this chapter, I 
explore the following questions: 

1. What are the different speaking tasks confronting learners and how might these 
be classified? 

2. Why is the predictability-unpredictability continuum important in understanding 
speaking? 

3. What is ‘genre’, and why is it an important concept in language learning and 
teaching? 

4. What are some of the factors to consider in determining the difficulty of speaking 
tasks? 

5. How can second language acquisition research inform the selection, development 
and adaptation of speaking tasks? 

6. How can we stimulate oral interaction in the classroom? 

7. What can we learn by recording and analysing student-student interaction in the 
classroom? 


3.2 Identifying different types of speaking 

In Chapter 2 we saw that listening texts and tasks can be classified in functional 
terms. For example, we saw that weather forecasts fulfil a different function from 
transactional encounters, and that this difference is reflected in the type of language 
which is used. Similar functional considerations help inform our analyses of texts 
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from the perspective of the producer rather than the receiver. In his functional 
analysis of speaking, Bygate (1987) suggests that oral interactions can be character¬ 
ised in terms of routines, which are conventional (and therefore predictable) ways 
of presenting information which can either focus on information or interaction. 
Information routines contain frequently recurring types of information structures, 
being either be expository (e.g. narration, description, instruction, comparison) or 
evaluative (e.g. explanation, justification, prediction, decision). Interaction routines 
can be either service (e.g. a job interview) or social (e.g. a dinner party). This 
distinction between information and interaction routines mirrors the distinction 
between the transactional and interactional (or interpersonal) functions of language 
discussed in the preceding chapter. According to Bygate, a further feature of oral 
interaction is that the participants need constantly to negotiate meaning, and 
generally manage the interaction in terms of who is to say what, to whom, when, and 
about what. His scheme is set out in Figure 3.1. 


Information routines 


Expository: description, instruction, comparison 


Evaluative: explanation, justification, prediction, decision 


Interaction routines 


Service: job interview 


Social: dinner party 


Negotiations 


Negotiation of meaning 


Management of interaction 


FIGURE 3.1 Characterising oral interaction (after Bygate 1987). 


While the figure is an extremely useful typification, it may give the impression that 
life proceeds through sets of finite interactional routines. In fact, any interaction may 
contain elements of any or all of the various elements identified by Bygate. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of negotiation, which is a characteristicof all but the most formulaic of in¬ 
teractions . I have therefore modified and rearranged Bygate’s scheme to allow for this, 
the modification being set out in Table 3.1. From the table, you can see that I have 
created a three-dimensional grid, one dimension relating to the interactional contexts, 
another relating to the different functions which can be performed in these contexts, 
and the third relating to the management of interaction and negotiation of meaning. 
Such a table could be used to provide a map or profile of a given interaction. It could 
also be a planning device for designing a syllabus for speaking and oral interaction. 
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3.3 Predictability and unpredictability 


It is something of a truism to suggest that communication involves the reduction of 
uncertainty through a process of negotiation. If language were totally predictable 
communication would be unnecessary (i.e. if I know in advance exactly what you are 
going to say, then there is no point in my listening to you). If language were totally 
unpredictable, communication could probably not occur. I would like to suggest 
that most interactions can be placed on a continuum from relatively predictable to 

relatively unpredictable. . 

Predictability will depend on a range of factors, some of which will be associated 
with the language itself, and some of which will be related to the context of situation, 
including the interlocutors and their relationships, the topic of conversation and so 
on. In terms of the discourse we are engaged in, predictability will depend on 
whether the discourse or text type contain predictable patterns, and also the extent 
to which we are familiar with these patterns. All other things being equal (such as 
shared knowledge, cultural expectations, etc.) transactional encounters of a fairly 
restricted kind will usually contain highly predictable patterns, while interpersonal 
encounters, where the focus is on the maintenance of social relationships rather than 
the exchange of goods and services, will be less predictable. In order to illustrate this 
point, consider the following texts. Text 1 is a telephone conversation I had recently 
with the telephone operator of a taxi company. I have had many such conversations 
in the past few years, and they have been virtually identical. Now and then I have 
tried deliberately altering the usual order of events (by, for example, trying to tell the 
operator at the outset that I do not want the taxi immediately but that I want to make 
a booking). This often has a surprisingly disconcerting effect on the operator and I 
can only guess that it upsets the procedures through which they enter the relevant 
data into their system. 


Tape: Hold the line, please, all our operators are currently busy. [Music] 

Operator: Cabcharge - Account name? 

Customer: Macquarie University. 

Operator: Passenger’s name? 

Customer: Nunan. 

Operator: Pick-up address? 

Customer: 13 Finch Avenue, East Ryde. 

Operator: Is that a private house or flat? 

Customer: Yes. 

Operator: Going to? 

Customer: The airport. 

Operator: How many passengers? 

Customer: One. 


Operator: Are you ready now? 

Customer: I’d like a cab for 2.30 pm, please. 
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Operator: We’ll get a car lo you as close to the time as we can. 

Customer: Thank you. 

Text 2, in contrast, is a chat between fellow workers which takes place in the coffee 
break of a workplace. 

Text 2 | 

Gary: If I won the Lotto, I’d buy six or seven catamarans up at Noosa and sit them on the i 

beach and hire them out and just rest there all the time. 

(Everyone laughs) 

Pauline: Oh yes and then you - you’d want something to do. 

Gary: Yes, you would but. . . 

Bronwyn: Mm no, look, even if I’d won the Lotto, I’d still have to come to work - I couldn’t 
stand it. 

Garry: No, that’s right. 

Bronwyn: I couldn’t stand it. 

Pauline: Yes, I think that urn . . . 

Pat: I’d buy my farm. 

Bronwyn: I’d still - no, I need contact with people. 

Pauline: Yes, that's right - I think I’d probably - if I’d paid off all my debts and wouldn’t 
have that on my mind — I’d feel better — um but then I’d think I would like to work 
part time. 

Bronwyn: Mm. 

Gary: Mm. 

Pauline: You know, just for .. . 

Gary: Oh, I -1 don’t know. 

Pauline: Being able to do things and then you’d still kind of. . . 

Gary: I think I’d use the money a bit in investment. 

(Economou 1985: 106) 

For most native speakers, text 2 is less predictable than text 1. This does not mean I 

that it has no patterns at all, just that they are less obvious. The interaction is likely j 

to cause comprehension problems for a non-native speaker who was either eaves- ! 

dropping or trying to take part in the conversation, and who was unfamiliar with j 

coffee break chat as a cultural event. (For example, for some observers it may seem I 

strange that Gary, a young male, is engaging in repartee with Bronwyn and Pauline | 

who are older women). j 


3.4 The concept of genre 

Within functional linguistics, the concept of genre has been proposed as a useful 
one for helping us to understand the nature of language in use, including the 
issue of predictability. We have, in fact, encountered the notion of genre, although 
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the term itself was not used. You will recall that in Chapter 2 we looked at 
a number of different texts and saw that some were more alike than others. 

In that chapter, it was suggested that language exists to fulfil certain functions, 
and that these functions will determine the shape of the text which emerges as 
people communicate with one another. The term ‘genre’ refers to a purposeful, 
socially-constructed, communicative event. Most such events result in texts (that 
is, pieces of oral or written communication), for example, political speeches, nur¬ 
sery rhymes, church sermons, casual conversations and so on. These are all dif¬ 
ferent text types, which have different communicative functions and if we saw 
several examples of each, we would have little trouble identifying which was which. j 
Each has its own distinctive linguistic characteristics, and its own generic struc- \ 

ture (that is, its own internal structure). Consider text 3, which is a personal recount. j 

Text 3 

Well we had an even better time than that last week. We went up to Noosa for the weekend 
and stayed with Mina - spent most of the weekend on the beach, of course. On Sunday, Tony : 
took us out in his boat. Didn’t fancy that much. Pity it’s such a rotten drive back. 

The generic structure of this text can be characterised in the following way. i 

Well we had an even better time than that last week. 

We went up to Noosa for the weekend and stayed with Mina - 
spent most of the weekend on the beach, of course. 

On Sunday, Tony took us out in his boat. 

Didn’t fancy that much. 

Pity it’s such a rotten drive back. 

Grammatically, the text is characterised by the use of the simple past tense, and the 
use of specific reference to people and places which (we assume) are familiar to the 
people who are listening to the narrative. Its generic structure is characterised by a 
chronological sequence of events capped by an introduction, orientation, comment 
and conclusion. A detailed and comprehensive account of the way grammar operates 
as sets of options for making meaning is provided by Halliday who suggests that 
language structure and language function are systematically related: 

Every text - that is, everything that is said or written - unfolds in some context of use; 
furthermore, it is the uses of language that, over tens of thousands of generations, have 
shaped the system. Language has evolved to satisfy human needs; and the way it is 
organised is functional with respect to those needs - it is not arbitrary. A functional 
grammar is essentially a ‘natural’ grammar, in the sense that everything in it can be 
explained, ultimately, by reference to how language is used. (Halliday 1985a: xiii) 

Another point to bear in mind is the fact that genres are culturally and socially : 
determined, and that new genres are constantly being created. This has important \ 
implications, particularly for second and foreign language teachers. In the first [■ 


Introduction 

Orientation 

Event 

Event 

Comment 

Conclusion 
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instance, it means that there is not a finite set of genres belonging to a culture existing 
‘out there’ waiting to be discovered: it is not possible to say there are 364 genres in 
spoken English, and different members of a speech community will not necessarily 
agree about the number and type of genres in the language or languages spoken by 
that community. 

Halliday and Hasan (1985) suggest that text and context can be related through 
a consideration of field, tenor and mode. The field of discourse refers to ‘what is 
going on’, tenor to ‘who is taking part’, and mode to the Yole assigned to language’. 
They exemplify these concepts by characterising a radio broadcast by a bishop 
about the nature of Christian beliefs in the twentieth century in the following 
manner: 

Field: Maintenance of institutionalized system of beliefs; religion (Christianity), and the 
members’ attitude towards it; semi-technical 

Tenor: Authority (in both senses, i.e. person holding authority, and specialist) to the 
audience; audience unseen and unknown (like readership), but relationship in¬ 
stitutionalized (pastor to flock) 

Mode: Written to be read aloud; public act (mass media: radio); monologue; text is whole 
of relevant activity 

Lecture; persuasive, with rational argument 

(Halliday and Hasan 1985: 14) 

This view of language has a number of important implications for teaching and 
learning. In the first place, it suggests that we should start with whole texts or 
whole language events rather than discrete elements (such as words or sentences). 
Secondly, it would suggest that learners in class should be exposed to the types of 
interactional opportunity which they will encounter outside. In other words, there 
should be principled links between the learning opportunities presented to learners 
in the classroom, and the target language uses to which the language will be put. 
Presumably, we would not expect learners interested in developing conversational 
skills to develop these skills by studying monologues on the nature of Christianity by 
the Bishop of Woolwich. (See Nunan 1989a for a discussion of the relationship 
between real-world and pedagogical language use and the implications of this 
relationship for pedagogy.) This view of language would also suggest that we should 
actually provide learners with an opportunity to explore the generic structures of 
spoken language. 

In Chapter 2 we contrasted bottom-up views of listening comprehension with top- 
down approaches. The bottom-up/top-down distinction can also be applied to 
speaking. The bottom-up view suggests that learners move from mastery of the 
discrete elements or building blocks of the language to a mastery of the larger 
components. In other words, they move from phonemes, to words, to clauses, to 
sentences to complete texts. Top-down approaches, such as the genre-based one 
outlined above, however, suggest that we work from the larger elements to the 
smaller. These views are contrasted by Hatch who suggests that: 
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way it might do this is by exercising learners in the business of accessing chunks, 
constituting them correctly, combining them and modifying them efficiently, at a 
sufficiently low level of ambiguity for communication to take place. (Bygate 1988: 65) 

Some SLA researchers believe that second languages are acquired through a 
process by which learners learn unanalysed ‘chunks’ of language (such as Bygate’s 
satellite units) as formulae. Over time, they learn to break these down into their 
constituent elements. If this is true, it would support the top-down, discourse driven 
view of Bygate and others. 


In second language learning the basic assumption has been . . . that one first learns how to 
manipulate structures, that one gradually builds up a repertoire of structures and then, 
somehow, learns to put these structures to use in discourse. We would like to consider the 
possibility that just the reverse happens. One learns how to do conversation, one learns 
how to interact verbally, and out of this interaction syntactic structures are developed. 
(Hatch 1978:404) 

Ellis (1984) cites evidence from second language classrooms which builds on this 
notion. He suggests that learners can use an ‘expansion strategy’ to extend their mes¬ 
sages vertically (that is, discoursally) rather than horizontally (that is, structurally). 
He lists three strategies through which this vertical extension may be accomplished: 

1. Imitating (part of) another speaker’s utterance and adding to it. 

2. Building on one’s own previous utterance. 

3. Juxtaposing two formulaic utterances. 

Bygate (1988) also argues against the notion that one moves from syntax to 
discourse. In fact, he demonstrates that a great deal of interactional talk consists not 
of complete grammatical structures, but of what he calls satellite units. Satellite units 
are moodless utterances which lack a finite verb or verb group. They can consist of 
any dependent syntactic element including noun, adjective, adverb and verb groups, 
prepositional phrases, pronouns and subordinate clauses. Examples from Bygate’s 
data include the following: 

Prepositional phrase: 

SI2: a at the door 
S11: yes in the same door I think 
S12: besides the man who is leaving 
Sll: behind him 

Adjective group: 

S8: aha they’re very polite 

S7: polite really polite that’s er one of their characteristics 
Subordinate clause: 

Sll: well that man I think he is a robber, a thief 
S12: he might be 

Sll: because he is running with a handbag 
S12: yeah 
(Bygate 1988: 68) 

Bygate suggests that the pedagogical implication of the view of language is that 
learners should be given the opportunity to practise language below the level of the 
clause. 

In structural courses and in notional/functional courses, the units taught are clausal. Both 
oral and written practice focuses on finite clause units and the way they can combine. What 
is perhaps just as important, if not more so, is for the learner to explore the ways in which 
dependent units can be constituted, and thence, the way they can combine to form clauses 
. . . oral communication practice may offer an antidote to the ‘clause-down’ approach. One 


3,5 The difficulty of speaking tasks 

Determining the difficulty of pedagogical tasks is one of the major challenges 
confronting teachers and curriculum developers who subscribe to the sorts of 
principle articulated above, and which have become an issue with the develop¬ 
ment of communicative language teaching. In Chapter 2 we looked at some of the 
factors which are implicated in the difficulty level of listening tasks, and in this 
section, we shall see that similar sets of factors have been identified in relation to 
speaking tasks. 

One of the complications in determining the difficulty of speaking tasks is the 
so-called interlocutor effect. As we have seen, in any interactional speaking task, 
communication is a collaborative venture in which the interlocutors negotiate 
meaning in order to achieve their communicative ends. The difficulty of a task, and 
the success one has in achieving one’s communicative goal will be partly determined 
by the skills of one’s interlocutor(s). Interlocutor effect has to be taken into con¬ 
sideration by researchers investigating task difficulty, and also by those designing 
task-based testing procedures. In developing tests involving interactive speaking, the 
problem is to devise tasks in which the speaker is not disadvantaged by possible 
shortcomings on the part of the interlocutor. 

Brown and Yule (1983b) and Brown etai (1984) have carried out extensive research 
into the factors implicated in task difficulty. In conducting their research (which used 
native speaking, secondary school pupils), Brown el aL (1984) were confronted with a 
number of major problems. The first was to motivate pupils to talk while working with 
an unfamiliar interviewer and while being tape recorded. Their solution was to use a 
series of short tasks conducted under what they describe as ideal conditions and with 
different content and different demands to sustain the interest of the pupils. Using a 
wide variety of tasks created a second problem in that they did not wish to end up with 
‘a hotchpotch of unrelated performances from which no general description could be 
drawn’ (p.49). They solved this problem by devising tasks which formed related 
groups, each group being distinguished by a particular communicative skill. 

In grouping tasks according to ‘communicative skill’. Brown etal. bring together 
seemingly disparate real-world tasks. This can be illustrated by considering three par¬ 
ticular tasks: (1) a diagram-drawing task; (2) apegboard task; (3) a wiring-board task. 
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On the surface, these tasks appear to be very different. In one, the speaker has to tell 
the listener how to reproduce a coloured diagram, in the second, how to arrange 
different coloured pegs and elastic bands into a particular pattern on a pegboard; in 
the third, how to complete an electrical circuit by arranging a series of wires in the 
appropriate sockets. Despite their apparent differences. Brown et al. argue that the 
tasks all make similar communicative demandson the speaker. All require the speaker 
to provide a sequence of clear and explicit instructions, identifying and discriminating 
between static objects and expressing the spatial relationships between these objects. 
The researchers found that such tasks generated quite different types of language, 
patterns of interaction and communicative problems from other task types. 

Whether tasks involved dynamic or abstract relationships was also important in 
determining task difficulty. Tasks involving dynamic relationships were more dif¬ 
ficult than static tasks, as they required speakers to describe relationships between 
objects and entities which changed in the course of the task. Sample tasks included 
describing a car crash, recounting how a piece of equipment works, retelling a 
narrative based on a cartoon strip. Tasks involving abstract relationships were more 
difficult again than those involving the description of dynamic relationships. These 
tasks required the speaker to deal in abstractions such as expressing an opinion on a 
particular topic or justifying a course of action. Sample tasks included watching a 
video of a schoolteacher giving a speech in which he strongly advocates corporal 
punishment, and then providing an opinion on the subject. 

The three task types described above all involve learners in exploiting basic 
information-transferring skills, and all could be rather neatly fitted onto a grid of 
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Two other tasks identified by Brown et al. did not fit so neatly onto the grid. The 
first of these is the summary task. In such a task, the pupil has typically to give a short 
summary of a story presented, say, as a sequence of cartoon pictures. The researchers 
found that speakers had great difficulty presenting information in a condensed form, 
often producing ‘summaries’ which were as long as a complete retelling of the story.' 

The tasks described so far are generally one-way information gap tasks, in which 
the speaker has all the information which must be conveyed to the listener. They 
contrast with two-way tasks, in which both participants must pool their information 
in order to complete the task successfully. The researchers found such tasks par¬ 
ticularly difficult to grade because of the interlocutor effect referred to above 
Brown et al. were interested not only in finding out which speaking tasks were 
easy and which difficult, but also in determining what factors helped pupils improve 
their performance on speaking tasks. (Pupils were judged on how successfully they 
managed to complete the tasks; for example, how accurately they described the 
spatial relationships between objects in a static task.) Contrary to expectations the 
researchers found that practice did not lead to improved performance on the static 
tasks, although it did on the dynamic tasks. They concluded that, ‘practice enables 
speakers to improve those aspects of the task which they had already largely 
mastered (p. 123). Another condition which they investigated was the possibility 
that prior experience as a ‘hearer’ might facilitate being a speaker. This particular 
condition did seem to help speakers improve their performance because it helped the 
speaker appreciate the difficulties inherent in the task. 

Giving speakers experience in the hearer’s role is more helpful than simple practice in tasks 
where a speaker is having reai difficulties in appreciating what a particular task requires In 
tasks where speakers are largely successful in meeting a particular task demand, then 
repeated practice may enable them to improve further their performance in this respect, 
and may indeed be a pleasant and motivating experience. (Brown et al. 1984: 123) 

A further condition which enhanced performance was the opportunity to take 
part in a training session where tape recordings of inadequate performances were 
reviewed and discussed. 

In conclusion, then, speaking performance was enhanced by rehearsal of the task 
under different conditions, and the opportunity to review and reflect on the tasks. 
This ability to reflect critically on one’s performance as a language user is an im¬ 
portant skill, which should be incorporated into any language programme. In Chap¬ 
ter 9, we look at practical ways this can be achieved through the incorporation of 
earning-how-to-learn tasks into teaching programmes. 

3.6 Classroom interaction 

A considerable amount of research has been conducted in recent years into learner 
interaction, particularly interaction which takes place through group work. In this sec¬ 
tion, we shall review some of this research, focusing on the linguistic and acquisitional 
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aspects of interaction. Much of the research into classroom interaction among second 
language learners has been conducted within the discipline of second language 
acquisition. The theoretical point of departure for this work has been the interpreta¬ 
tion by Long (1983) and others of the so-called comprehensible input hypothesis, 
which is based on the belief that opportunities for second language acquisition are 
maximised when learners are exposed to language which is just a little beyond their 
current level of competence (Krashen 1981,1982). The central research issue here is: 
what classroom tasks and patterns of interaction provide learners with the greatest || 
amount of comprehensible input? One line of research has argued that patterns of in- 7 

teraction in which learners are forced to make conversational adjustments promote j; 
acquisition. This view represents an indirect rather than direct relationship between | 
environmental factors (for example, types of instruction) and language acquisition. t 
The argument is as follows: 

Step 1: Show that (a) linguistic/conversational adjustments promote (b) comprehensible * 
input. \ 

Step 2: Show that (b) comprehensible input promotes (c) acquisition. | 

Step 3: Deduce that (a) linguistic/conversational adjustments promote (c) acquisition. Sat¬ 
isfactory evidence of the a—» b~» c relationships would allow the linguistic environ¬ 
ment to be posited as an indirect causal variable in SLA. (The relationship would be ? 

indirect because of the intervening ‘comprehension’ variable.) (Long 1985: 378) 

Numerous studies have used this theoretical framework as a point of departure. 
Long (1981) found that two-way information gap tasks prompted significantly more 
linguistic/conversational adjustments than one-way tasks. In two-way tasks, all 
participants have a piece of information known only to them which must be con¬ 
tributed to the small group discussion for the task to be completed successfully. 

In one-way tasks, one student has all the relevant information and must convey this 
to the other student(s). Duff (1986) found that convergent tasks produce more 
adjustments than divergent tasks. Thus, debates, which encourage divergent views | 
and arguments, yield fewer adjustments than problem-solving tasks in which the 
views of all participants must ‘converge’ to provide the appropriate answer. 

A different perspective has been provided by Swain (1985) who advances the 
comprehensible output hypothesis. While she accepts that comprehensible input is 
an important constr uct in understanding processe s of second language acquisition, 
she argues, on the basis of a study involving children learning French as a second 
language in an immersion program, that language proficiency cannot be accounted 
for solely on the basis of the input received. She suggests that the role of compre¬ 
hensible input on the development in particular of grammatical competence has been 
over stated, and that the role of comprehensible o ui ent is also significant. Out put, 
particula r ly when it occurs in conversations wher e the learner is having to negotia te | 
meaning, provides lea rner’s with the opportunity to push to the limit their emerg ing [ 
competence, in addition^ to ‘pushed’ language use7 output provides learners with | 
The opportunity to try out hypotheses about how language works, and it may also | 
force learners to impose syntax on their language. This latter point is particularly ( 

f 

!. 
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significant if, as Krashen (1982) suggests, learners can often extract adequate mean¬ 
ing from aural messages by focusing on lexis and extralinguistic information and 
bypassing syntactic processing. 

Research has focused on other aspects of small group work besides the negotiation 
of meaning. For example, it has been shown that learners use considerably more 
language, and exploit a greater range of language functions when working in small 
groups as opposed to teacher-fronted tasks in which all students proceed in a lock- 
step fashion (Long et ol. 1976). Bruton and Samuda (1980) found that, contrary to 
popular belief, learners in small groups were capable of correcting one another 
successfully. Porter (1983, 1986) found (also contrary to popular opinion) that 
learners do not produce more errors or ‘learn each other’s mistakes’ when working 
together in small groups. Taken together, these studies provide a powerful rationale 
for the use of interactive groupwork in the classroom. However, I would add one 
caveat. Some of these studies have, for very good reasons, been carried out in 
laboratory or simulated settings. It remains to be seen whether the results hold up 
in genuine language classrooms, that is, classrooms constituted for the purposes of 
learning, not research. 


3.7 Stimulating oral interaction in the classroom 

The theory and research summarised in the preceding section suggest that learning 
to speak in a second or foreign language will be facilitated when learners are actively 
en g a g e d in attempting to communicate. As Swain suggests: just as the research 
suggests that we learn to read by reading, so also do we learn to speak by speaking. 
This does not mean that we should never allow our learners to engage in manipula¬ 
tive exercises in which focus of attention is on the manipulation of linguistic form (we 
shall look at this aspect of language learning in Chapter 8), However, it is interesting 
to analyse currently available books written within a communicative language teach¬ 
ing paradigm, for many of these coursebooks, particularly those aimed at lower 
proficiency learners, consist largely of manipulative, form focused exercises. The 
following list of speaking exercises is a case in point. The exercises have been 
extracted from a coursebook whose avowed aim is to help learners use the language 
essential to real-life situations. The following exercises constitute the sum total of 
speaking practice which learners received in the course. 

1. Learner listens to and reads two-line dialogue and practises with a partner. 

2. Listen and repeat. 

3. Listen to a model dialogue and repeat, interpolating own name. 

4. Read question cue and make up question. 

5. Read two line skeleton dialogue and practise with partner. 

6. Listen/read a model question and ask a partner. 

7. Read a model dialogue and have a similar conversation using cues provided. 

8. Study a substitution table and make up sentences. 
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9. Study questions and answers in a model dialogue and make up similar questions 
using cue words. 

10. Look at a picture and study model sentences. Make up similar sentences about a 
similar picture. 

11. Listen to numbers and dates. Read numbers and dates and say them. 

12. Listen to tapescript and answer written comprehension questions. 

13. Listen to an interview. Ask and answer similar questions with a partner. 

14. Look at diagrams of clocks. With a partner ask and answer questions about the 
time. 

15. Listen to a model, study a map and say the route from one specified point to 
another. 

You might consider whether this is a reasonable number of activities for low-level 
second language learners, and if not, what other activities might be included. Would 
it be a reasonable number for low-level foreign language learners? My own view is 
that while these exercises provide essential preparatory practice for communication, 
they are essentially enabling activities which do not go far enough (i.e. they give 
controlled practice in the grammatical and phonological building blocks of the 
language, but provide few opportunities for genuine communication). Even with 
low-level learners, it is possible to build on the fluency skills developed by such 
exercises, and provide learners with genuine, if limited, opportunities to engage in 
communicative interaction. 

In the preceding section, we looked at research into classroom tasks which is aimed 
at identifying those tasks which prompt interactional modifications between partici¬ 
pants. It has been suggested that two-way tasks prompt more modifications than one¬ 
way tasks, that convergent tasks prompt more modifications than divergent tasks, and 
so on (see, for example, Pica and Doughty 1985; Doughty and Pica 1986). Long (1989) 
also hypothesises that closed tasks will prompt more modified input than open tasks. 

Extract 3.1 consists of two students working on three communicative tasks. In task 
1, the two students are working together on a task which is more open than tasks 2 
and 3. (An ‘open’ task is one in which there is no single correct answer. Like many 
concepts, the open/closed distinction represents a continuum, rather than two 
mutually exclusive categories. Tasks can therefore be classified as more-or-less open 
or closed.) They have been given a number of vocabulary items and have been asked 
to decide which words go together and to group them accordingly. Tasks 2 and 3 are 
relatively ‘closed’ tasks, that is, tasks to which there is a correct answer. (Tasks 2 and 
3 we based on material in Hamp-Lyons and Heasley 1987.) 


Pre-reading task 

1. Would you predict more negotiation in ‘open’ or ‘closed’ tasks? Why? 

2. As you read the extract, identify those instances in which the learners negotiate 
meaning by, for example, checking whether their partner has correctly understood 
them, or whether they have correctly understood their partner. Do you believe 
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that the learners are maximising comprehensible input through negotiating 
meaning? 

3. What factors other than the type of task influence the amount and type of talk 
from both speakers? 


Classroom extract 3.1: Task-based interactions 

I Note: The square brackets contain interjections from the other speaker, 

j Task 1 

\ Two students > Hilda and Carlos, are studying the following words which have been typed onto 

[ pieces of cardboard. Their task is to group the words together in a way which makes sense to 

t them. 

] GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, AGRICULTURE, ECONOMICS, COMMERCE, ENGLISH, SCIENCE, STATISTICS, 
| BOOK, COMPUTER, PENCIL, DIARY, NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE, THAILAND, HONG KONG, MELBOURNE, 
; DARWIN, UNITED STATES, ASIAN, DIAGRAM, ILLUSTRATION, PICTURE, CARTOON, VIDEO, COMPETENT, 
LAZY, INTERESTING, SUPERIOR, UNCOMFORTABLE, REGION 

* [There is silence for several minutes as they study the cards.] 


H: Statistic and diagram - they go together. You 
know diagram? 


C: Yeah. 

H: Diagram and statistic are family. . .but 
maybe, I think, statistic and diagram—you 
think we can put in science? Or maybe. 


H: Agriculture’s not a science. 


C: Science, astronomy, [yeah] and ercan be 
agriculture. 


C: Yes,it’ssimilar. . . 

H: No.. . . er may be Darwin and science . . . 

C: What’sthe Darwin? 

H: Darwin is a man. 


_ C: No, it’s one of place in Australia. 

H: Yes, but it’s a man who discover something, 
yes, I’m sure. 


C: Okay. 

H: And maybe, look, yes, picture, newspaper, 
magazine, cartoon, book, illustration [yeah]. 
Maybe we can put lazy' and English together. 

Er Hong Kong, Thailand together. Asian. Er, 
United States. Diary with picture, newspaper 
and so on. . . . Oh, I understand, look, look. 

Here, it’s only adjective - lazy, competent, 
interesting and comfortable. Er, what is it? 

Ah yes yes. She begins to rearrange the cards. 

C: Darwin 
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Carlos helps her to rearrange the words. 

H: Darwin. . . [takethis]Together?Okay, [yes, 
yes]. English, Hong Kong, Thailand, United 
States, Darwin, Melbourne okay. Each 
region. Econom . . . geography, agriculture 
together. 1 think we had better to put English 
with the adjective - what do you think? 

One of the students from an adjoining table leans across and speaks to Carlos. 

S: Maybe, maybe you can speak too. 

C: Asian. . . So we got [seven groups] seven 
groups. Statistic, geography, that’s right 
. [yeah]. So group 1 sta. . . statitics, statistics, 
diagram group 2. 

H: . . . science astronomy. . . . 

C: Yeah and er group 3 picture, newspaper, 
magazine, cartoon, book, diary, [illistration] 
illustration. 

H: Okay,group4lazy,competent, interesting, 
uncomfortable, English - because it’s the 
adjective ... 

C: Group 5, region, Hong Kong, Thailand, 
United States, Melbourne, Darwin, Asian. 

H: Okay, group 6, economics, commerce, 
geography,agrici. . .agriculture. 

C: So group7, computer, pencil, video. 

While this task generates considerable interaction, the relative contribution of the 
two speakers is rather one-sided, with Hilda, the more dominant character getting 
the lion’s share of the speaking turns, a fact commented on by one of the other 
students. Data such as these underline the importance of taking social and inter¬ 
personal factors into account in grouping learners. (It is also worth noticing than in a 
two-way task Carlos would have had unique information to contribute. This would 
give him more communicative bargaining chips, and therefore more opportunity to 
take the floor.) 

Task 2 

In this task, the students are required to read a set of instructions and draw a diagram of the 
apparatus described. The instructions for the task are as follows: 

MAKING A PHYSIOGRAPH USING A CAMERA: 

To make a physiograph, place the camera on the floor with its lens pointing directly upwards 
and lying immediately below the torch which has been suspended from a hook in the ceiling on 
a piece of string. Two other strings are hung from hooks several inches to either side of the 
main string to which they are connected at a point, say, three-quarters of the way down so that 
they form a V. The strings and torch should be so arranged that when the torch is given its first 
swing to set it in motion the movement of the light comes within the area of the film in the 
camera. Turn the torch on, turn the room light off, set the torch swinging and open the shutter. 
After several minutes’ exposure the track made by the swinging light will have produced a 
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delightful linear pattern on the film and this can be enlarged to make a white linear design on 
a black background. 

H: Lie the camera on the floor- put the camera 
on the floor. But be careful, be careful. Attach 
. . . attach maybe. 

C: Okay. . . I fix it. 

H: Below the torch. . . we have to suspend a 
torch from a hook in the ceiling—on a piece of 
string. In the studio-and, er, there’s a big 
light [yes]. So, I think maybe here we can do 

like a big one, and maybe it’s torch. 

C: Oh yes, I think you got the point. 

H: You think so? 

C: Yes-think so 

H: Very confusing you know-very. . . . 

[She draws in several lines and then shows the sketch to Carlos] 

H: What do you think? 

C: Yeah. Yes.it’sgood. But it’s going to 
(inaudible) the sun - is not sun - spot. 

H: Yes, better. 

While this is a closed task, it does not stimulate as much interaction as the relatively 
more open task which precedes it. I believe that this is because it is conceptually and 
linguistically beyond the resources of the students, although it may also have been 
because the task simply did not engage their interest. Whatever the reason, the 
students spent relatively little time on the task, and did not complete it successfully. 
In selecting tasks, then, one must take into consideration the conceptual and cog¬ 
nitive demands as well as the learners’ interests. 

Task 3* 

In this task, the students are presented with a text on acidic pollution and an accompanying 
map (the map is shown below). There are five discrepancies between the text and the map. 
The students, working in pairs, are required to spot the discrepancies. 



’From L. Hamp-Lyons and B. Heasley. Study Writing (Cambridge University Press, 1987) Reproduced 
by permission. 
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C: Okay.Erlmmingham-IsawImmingham. 
Okay Immingham [yes]. Okay, it’s a problem 
ofpollution. 

H: Yes, of course. 

C: And - what? . . . And problem of wastage 
from industry. . .aci. . . acidic pollution. 
[Mmm] There serious acidification of local 
water. [Okay] 

[There is a long pause as they reread the text and study the map.] 

H: Ispiedone, look. BTPBTB. 

C: That’s right. 

H: Ah, one mistake. Okay. It’s BTP, not BTB. 

Do you agree? 

C: Yes, yes, yes. 

H: ‘Of Grimsby and LaPorte Industry’. Where is 
LaPorte?Oh, yes,. . .‘both of them on the 
Humber estuary’. No, look, only one-here is 
the estuary. LaPorte is not near the estuary. 

Do you agree? [Yeah, yeah] Both of them, no. 

They’re not together in the estuary. Do you 
agree? [Yes, yes.] ‘Between them they 
discharge more than, er 

C: ‘60,000 cubic metres. 

H: ‘There is a long streak’... Oh look, I 

understand. 'There isa long streak of stained 
land along the north bank of the estuary from 
Grimsby to Immingham’. It not good-it’s this 
one, a long. . . a long streak of stain. It is 
brown, it is black. And. . .they say from 
Grimsby to Cleethorpes.. . . It’s not from 
Grimsby to Cleethorpes, it’s from Immingham 
to Cleethorpes. Do you agree? 

C: Mmm. 

[Hilda writes down ‘not from Grimsby to Cleethorpes’.] 

H: Okay. ‘Thishas a brownish-red colour from 
the discharge. ’ It’s not red colour, it’s brown 
col. . . er black colour. [Yeah] Black colour. 

Okay, we have to find another mistake now. 

C: One more? 

H: Yeah. 

[There is prolonged silence.] 

C: . . . The Humber. 


H: Excuse me? Yes? Humber, you think it’s a 
mistake? Maybe. 

C: 


H: Okay. And er must River Humber. 


I don’t th. . . I don’t know., what., er, here 
. . , must be Humber River. 

No, must be Humber River. 
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H: No, look. [She refers to the instructions.] 

They will find mistake in the text. 

C: Oh, yeah, yeah. 

H: Okay, must be River Humber, and not 
Humber River. Okay. It means that task four 
- it’s over. 

[She puts down the paper.] 

It seems fairly clear from this transcript that, while considerable negotiation of 
meaning occurs, the function of such negotiation is not to provide comprehensible 
input to the learners. The proficiency of both learners (post-intermediate) is suf¬ 
ficiently advanced to rule out such a possibility. Despite this, the tasks are valuable, 
not because they enable the learners to negotiate the grammatical complexity down 
to an assimilable level, but because they provide learners with the opportunity to 
produce comprehensible output with the benefits as suggested by Swain. It is also 
worth noting the effect of task difficulty. The second task is conceptually very 
difficult for these students, and in consequence they do not engage it adequately. 

In preparation for the lesson from which the next interaction is extracted, the teacher 
has asked students to read a newspaper article on the subject of ‘bad habits’. She 
leads a teacher-fronted discussion on the subject, and then puts learners into small 
groups to discuss ‘bad habits’. Each small group discussion is recorded, and following 
the discussion the students will replay the tape, evaluate their performance and 
attempt to identify their errors. In comparison with the tasks in extract 3.1, this is an 
extremely open task. 

Pre-reading task 

1. What sort of language do you think would be prompted by this task? 

2. In what way(s) do you think the patterns of interaction will differ from the tasks in 
extract 3.1? 

Classroom extract 3.2: Group discussion 

The small group from which this extract is taken consists of five women and one male student. 
During the interaction, the male student does not speak. 

Maria: My next door neighbour. . .he make eh 
very noisy, very noisy [yeah]. I can’t tell him 
because he’s very good people. 

[The discussion continues for several minutes.] 

Sylvia: . . , you don’t want to say anything 
because you might get upset, of course. Me do 
the same thing because I’ve got neighbours in 
my place and always you know do something I 
don’t like it but I don’t like to say bad because I 
think maybe, you know, make him upset or . , . 
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Martha: I’ve got bad neighbour but I feel 
embarrass ... 

Sylvia: ... to say something, of course, like 
everyone . . . 

Martha: They always come in and see what I’m 
doing - who’s coming, [no good] [yeah, that’s 
no good] They want to check everything. If they 
see I buy something from the market they 
expect me to give them some, [oh yeah] [oh 
that’s not nice] But I . . . it’s difficult. 

Sylvia: It’s a difficult, yeah, but sometime it’s 
■difficult . . . , 

Martha: They can’t understand, I bought them 
and I gave money . . . [laughter] [yeah] You 
know sometime difficult to the people because 
sometime I can’t speak the proper, the 
language, and little bit hard to give to 
understand . . . and that’s - sometime feel 
embarrass then, 1 can’t say it, you know? 

Maria: [turns to the fifth woman, who has not yet 
spoken] Sarah, you tell [you tell now] 

Sarah: My, er, for example, my sister-in-law she 
all the time snores in her sleep [oh, yes]. And 
my brother say, ‘Oh, I’m sorry, we must sleep 
separate’ [separate beds] [laughter]. They did. 
[good idea] A good idea because he couldn’t 
sleep, 

[Laughter.] 

In contrast with the interactions in extract 3.1, this extract demonstrates the different 
patterns of interaction stimulated by different task types. The interaction is charac¬ 
terised by a relative lack of negotiation in which each learner has her set piece which 
she parades for the others. At the end of the extract, there is a telling incident in 
which one of the students who has not spoken is prompted to recount her anecdote. 
This is not to say that such tasks are not useful. On the contrary, they provide 
learners with the opportunity of taking part in more extended speaking turns. The 
important point to note is that the different task types illustrated in the extracts 
stimulate quite different patterns of interaction. 

Pre-reading task 

1. The next extract has been taken not from a classroom but from data collected by 
Brown et ol. (ldf?4) in their investigation of task difficulty. The pupils, all native 
speakers of English, are taking part in a two-way information gap task. The A role 
is the primary speaking role, while the B role is the subsidiary role. As you read 
the two extracts, decide what differences there are, if any, between the two pairs 
of speakers. 
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2. You will recall that Brown and her colleagues found that speakers who had prior 
experience as hearers performed better than those who had not had this ex¬ 
perience. As you read the extract, you might like to consider which A speaker has 
had prior experience in the subsidiary B role, and what evidence there is for this 
in the transcript. 

Classroom extract 3.3: An information gap task 

FIRST PAIR 

A: You start + beside the graveyard 
B: Right 

A: Go straight up to the volcano + turn right 
B: Can you slow down? 

A: Turn right 
B: Right? 

A: Uhu + go str- a wee bit down + you come to the giraffes + right 
B: Right 

A: Right you go down + turn left + and go down 
B: Whereto? 

A: And you come to a dead tree 
B: Right 

A: And then you go up + then come down beside the mountains 
B: Right 

SECOND PAIR 

A: Have you got a graveyard ? 

B: Yes 

A: Well go over to the graveyard 
B: Right 

A: Go above it just a little bit 
B: Right 

A: Have you got a volcano? 

B: Yes 

A: Well go from the graveyard right up to the volcano 
B: Right 

A; Then + have you got giraffes? 

B: Yes 

A: Well go from the volcano + turn right round 
B: Go right round it + over the smoking? 

A: What? 

B: Over the top 4- where the smoke is coming out? 

A: No + underneath the volcano 
(Adapted from Brown etol. 1984: 136-7) 

In these extracts, it is the second A speaker who has had prior experience of being 
in the B position. Brown et al. observe that while pair 1 contains the complete 
task performance, the second pair only encompasses a small portion of the route 
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on the map. In other words, when the A speaker has had prior experience as 
a B performer, much more language gets produced. In the second interaction, 
‘speaker A regularly checks that his partner has a feature before giving an instruction 
which uses the feature as a destination. He also gives more detailed information 
about the location of the route, for example by saying not just that the route 
goes “to the graveyard” but that it goes “above it just a little bit”.’ (Brown etal. 1984: 

138). 

We saw in section 3.5 that the issue of determining task difficulty was complex and 
relativistic, in that it was associated with the interaction of a range of factors, some 
related to the language with which learners were dealing, some to the complexity of 
the activities or procedures required of.the speaker, and some to the speaker. With 
reference to the research carried out by Brown et al. (1984) and reported in section 
3.2, how would you grade the following tasks from the perspective of the speaker? 
(In these tasks, which have been adapted from Brown and Yule (1983b), the students 
are working in pairs.) 

1 

Both students have photographs which are almost identical. The speaker has to describe 
what is in the photographs as accurately as possible in order that the listener can identify in 
what way his/her photograph differs from the one which the speaker is describing. 

2 

The speaker has a piece of paper on which a diagram has been drawn. The listener has a 
blank sheet of paper, a black pen and a red pen. The speaker has to instruct the listener to 
reproduce the diagram as accurately as possible on his sheet of paper. The listener has to 
listen carefully and to follow the speaker’s instructions. 

3 

The speaker has a cartoon strip story. The listener has a set of pictures which show scenes 
or the characters from the story and some from different stories. The speaker has to tell the 
story so that the listener will be able to identify which scenes or characters fit the account he 
hears. 

4 

The speaker has a set of photographs depicting a sequence of events leading up to a car 
crash. The listener has a road layout design on which he/she has to draw the locations and 
movements of the cars involved in the crash. 

5 

The learners watch a short piece of video film in which a teacher expresses a fairly strong 
opinion that corporal punishment is necessary in school to ensure that teachers can do their 
work and that students can learn. Having watched the film, learners have to say what they 
think about the matter. 

These tasks are, in fact, graded from easiest to most difficult according to whether 
they contain static, dynamic or abstract relationships. Tasks 1 and 2 are concerned 
with static relationships, tasks 3 and 4 with dynamic relationships, and task 5 with 
abstract relationships. 
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3.8 Investigating speaking and oral interaction 

Task 3.1 

1. Study two or three coursebooks for low-level learners and summarise the speak¬ 
ing tasks and exercises using the list in section 3.3 as a model. 

2. What similarities and differences are there between the coursebooks? 

3. What views on the nature of language and learning are implicit in the coursebooks 
as revealed by the tasks and exercises? 

4. How adequate are the tasks and exercises in the light of the theory and research 
set out in section 3.2? 

Task 3.2 

1. Carry out a functional analysis of the types of speaking tasks your learners (or a 
group of learners with which you are familiar) will need to carry out, using the 
framework in section 3.2 as a guide. 

2. Analyse the materials used by the learners. How adequately do these reflect the 
purposes for which learners require the language. 

Task 3.3 

Give several pairs of learners the three tasks used in extract 3.1. Record and analyse 
the language used. What similarities/differences are there? What modifications 
would you make to the tasks if you used them again? 

Task 3.4 

Get some students to carry out the five tasks from Brown et al. which are described in 
the preceding section. To what extent are their finding on task difficulty borne out by 
your experiment? 

Task 3.5 

Replicate the experiment in which Brown etal. investigated the effect on speakers of 
having prior experience as a hearer. Does this prior experience appear to improve 
the learners’ speaking ability when carrying out information gap tasks? 

Task 3.6 

Get pairs of students to carry out one- and two-way information gap tasks. Record 
and analyse the language used. Do the two-way tasks appear to be more success¬ 
ful (for example, in prompting longer turns, more prolonged interactions, more 
negotiation of meaning etc.)? 

3.9 Conclusion 

Tasks and exercises for developing speaking skills should be referenced against the 
purposes for which learners ultimately require the language, and to this end it is useful 
to carry out an analysis of the materials and classroom tasks which form the basis of 
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learners’ speaking programs, and compare these with the target tasks. Another useful 
source of information on speaking tasks is the growing body of literature on second 
language acquisition. I am not suggesting the uncritical acceptance of these ideas. 
Rather, through the action research and application tasks suggested in the preceding 
section, your classrooms can become laboratories for experimenting with, contest¬ 
ing, and evaluating these ideas in your own context and situation. 

In particular, it is worth exploring, in your own context, the claim that different 
task types stimulate different patterns of interaction. Here, the investigative 
question to pose is: is it in fact the case with my learners that different task types 
stimulate different patterns of interaction, or are the patterns essentially the same? 


Chapter Four 

Reading: A Discourse Perspective 


4.1 Introduction 

This chapter takes up some of the central themes which have been developing in the 
two preceding chapters and applies them to theUevelopment of reading in a second 
or foreign language. Some of the key theoretical and empirical perspectives on the 
nature of reading and learning to read are examined in the first section of the chapter. 
We then look at ways in which this theoretical and empirical work has found its way 
into the classroom through teaching materials and techniques. The key questions 
addressed in this chapter are: 

1. What is meant by bottom-up and top-down approaches to reading? 

2. What is meant by'schema theory'; and what is itsf influence on reading theory and 
practice? 

3. How does background knowledge influence the reading process? 

4. In what way can reading be said to be a social process? 

5. What are the characteristics of an-effective reading lesson? 


4.2 Bottom-up and top-down views on reading 

In Chapter 21 outlined two different views on the nature of listening: the bottom-up 
view, which suggests that successful listening is a matter of decoding the individua l 
sound s we hear to derive the meaning of words and thence utterances; and the 
top-down view, which suggests that we use discoursal and real-world kno wledge to 
construct and interpret aural messages. These two competing models of language 
processing have also had a central place in the debate on the nature of reading 
comprehension. 

Until comparatively recently, the bottom-up approach dominated both first and 
second language research and theory. According to Cambourne (1979), it was the 
basis of the vast majority of reading schemes. Many people will recall with distaste 
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the basic primers with their highly improbable stories which were used to develop 
early literacy skills. Although there is now a great deal of evidence which points to 
the inadequacy of the approach, it still has many adherents within the teaching 
profession. In addition, the ‘back-to-basics’ movement arid introduction of ‘basic’ 
skills testing in schools indicates that the approach has a good deal of support beyond 
the profession itself. 

The central notion behind the bottom-up approach is that reading is basically a 
matter of decoding a series of written symbols into their aural equivalents. Cam- 
bourne, who uses the term ‘outside-in’ rather than bottom-up, provides the following 
illustration of how the process is supposed to work: 

Print —> Every letter —» Phonemes and graphemes —* Blending Pronunciation —» Meaning 

discriminated matched 

According to this model, the reader processes each letter as it is encountered. These 
letters, or graphemes, are matched with the phonemes of the language, which it is 
assumed the reader already knows. These'phonemes, the minimal units of meaning^/ 
in the sound system of the language, are blended together to form words. (Phonemes 
are the individual units of sound in a language.) The derivation of meaning is thus the 
end process in which the language is translated from one form of symbolic representa¬ 
tion to another. 

One reason for the survival of this approach in the face of criticism is that it seems 
a reasonable and logical explanation of what happens when we read. Letters do 
represent sounds, and despite the fact that in English twenty-six written symbols have 
to represent over forty aural symbols, there is a degree of consistency. On the surface, 
then, it seems more logical to teach initial readers to utilise the systematic correspond¬ 
ences between written and spoken symbols than to teach them to recognise every 
letter and word they encounter by memorising its unique configuration and shape (a 
practice favoured by proponents of the ‘whole-word’ approach.) 

One of the assumptions underlying this phonics approach is that once a reader has 
blended the sounds together to form a word, that word will then be recognised. In 
other words, it is assumed that the reader possesses an oral vocabulary which is 
extensive enough to allow decoding to proceed. This assumption is not one that can 
be made with second language learners for whom any form of reading instruction 
ought to be linked with intensive aural vocabulary development. In fact, the assump¬ 
tion that phon ic ana lysis skills are all that is needed to become a successful i ridependent 
reader is questionable with first as well as second language readers. Most teachers of 
reading have encountered children who are able to decode print after a fashion and 
thereby ‘read’ without actually extracting meaning from the text. 

A number of other major criticisms have been made of the phonics approach. Much 
of this criticism is based on research into human memory. In the first place, with only 
twenty-six letters to represent over forty sounds in English, spelling-to-sound cor¬ 
respondences are both complex and unpredictable. It was this realisation which led 
to the development of primers, in which stories were composed of words which did : 
have regular sound/symbol correspondences. Unfortunately, as many of the most | 
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common English words have irregular spellings and were therefore excluded, the 
stories in primers tended to be unnatural and tedious. 

Research into human memory also provides counterfactual evidence. It has been 
shown that the serial processing of every letter in a text would slow reading up to the 
point where it would be very difficult for meaning to be retained. An early study by 
Kolers and Katzmann (1966), for example, demonstrated that it takes from a quarter 
to a third of a second to recognise and assign the appropriate phonemic sound to a given 
grapheme. At this rate, given the average length of English words, readers would only 
be able to process around 60 words per minute. In fact, it has been demonstrated that 
the average reader can read and comprehend around 250-350 words per minute. 
Given the fact that we can only hold in working memory about seven items at a time, 
readers would, under the bottom-up model, very often forget the beginning of a 
sentence (and perhaps even a word) before they have reached the end. 

Smith (1978) has pointed out that the serial processing operations underlying the 
phonics approach are also contradicted by the fact that it is often impossible to make 
decisions about how upcoming letters and words ought to sound until the context pro¬ 
vided by the rank above the one containing the item has been understood. Thus, in 
order to assign a phonemic value to a grapheme it is often necessary to know the mean¬ 
ing of the word containing the grapheme. If, for example, in reading a text one came 
across the graphemic sequence ‘ho—it would be impossible to assign a value to ‘o’ 
until one knew whether the whole word were ‘house’, ‘horse’, ‘hot’, ‘hoot’, etc. In the 

same way, i t i s impossible to assign a phonemic value to the vowel sequence in the word 

‘read until it is known whether the sentence containing the word is referring to the 
present or the past. Additional evidence against the notion that reading proceeds 
through the serial processing of ever larger units of language has come from a line of 
research initiated by Goodman and Burke (1972). This research involved the 
analysis of errors made by the reader when reading aloud. Errors, termed ‘miscues’ 
by Goodman and Burke, provide evidence that something more than mechanical 
decoding is going on when readers process texts. They found that in many instances 
deviations from what was actually written on the page made sense semantically - 
for example, a child might read the sentence ‘My father speaks Spanish’ as ‘My 
Dad speaks Spanish’. (If the child read ‘My feather speaks Spanish’, this would be 
evidence that he/she is not reading for meaning, but is decoding mechanically.) 

Insights from sources such as the Reading Miscue Inventory led to the postulation 
of an alternative to the bottom-up, phonics approach. This has become known as the 
top-down or psycholinguistic approach to reading. As with the bottom-up models, 
there are a number of variations in this approach, but basically all agree that the 
reader rather than the text is at the heart of the reading process. Cambourne (1979) 
provides the following schematisation of the approach. 

Past experience, language —» Selective aspects —» Meaning—» Sound, pronunciation 
intuitions and expectations of print if necessary 

From the diagram, it can be seen that this approach emphasises the reconstruction 
of meaning rather than the decoding of form. The interaction of the reader and the 
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text is central to the process, and readers bring to this interaction their knowledge of 
the subject at hand, knowledge of and expectations about how language works, 
motivation, interest and attitudes towards the content of the text. Rather than 
decoding each symbol, or even every word, the reader forms hypotheses about text 
elements and then ‘samples’ the text to determine whether or not the hypotheses are 
correct. 

Oiler (1979) also stresses the importance of taking into consideration psycho¬ 
logical as well as linguistic factors in accounting how people read. He points out that 
the link between, our knowledge of linguistic forms and our knowledge of the world 
is very close, and that this has a number of implications for discourse processing. 
Firstly, it suggests that the more predictable a sequence of linguistic elements, the 
more readily a text will be processed. It has been suggested that texts for initial first 
language readers should come close to the oral language of the reader. (The fact that 
phonics primers written in phonically regularised language present relatively un¬ 
predictable language at the levels of clause and text probably helps explain the 
difficulty many readers have with them.) Even second language learners, despite 
their limited knowledge of linguistic forms, should be assisted by texts which consist 
of more natural sequences of elements at the levels of word, clause and text. A 
second way of exploiting the relationship between linguistic and extralinguistic 
worlds is to ensure not only that linguistic elements are more predictable but also 
that the experiential content is more familiar and therefore more predictable. (See 
also Alderson and Urquhart’s (1984) ‘text-reader-task’ structure for characterising 
foreign language reading.) 

The significance of content familiarity for compensating limited linguistic know¬ 
ledge is explored more fully in the next section. Here we should note that just as 
linguistic sequencing above the level of the grapheme/phoneme was unfamiliar in 
phonics-based primers, so also was the content, the subject matter often being 
remote from the experiences and interests of the readers. (For an extended dis¬ 
cussion on linguistic and extralinguistic relationships, see Smith 1978, and Oiler 
1979.) 

One of the shortcomings of the top-down model is that it sometimes fails to 
distinguish adequately between beginning readers and fluent readers. Smith, for 
example, advances the view that fluent readers operate by recognising words on 
sight. In other words, fluent reading in non-ideographic languages such as English 
proceeds in the same way as fluent reading in ideographic languages such as Chinese, 
where readers must learn to identify characters by their shape. (In ideographic 
languages, the characters do not represent sounds. Rather they are derived from 
the objects and entitites they are supposed to represent.) Of course, it does not 
necessarily follow that, as fluent readers proceed through sight recognition (assum¬ 
ing that this is how they read - something upon which there is by no means universal 
agreement), this is the way initial readers should be taught. 

Stanovich (1980), in his exhaustive review of reading models, criticises the top- 
down notion that reading proceeds through the generation of hypotheses about up¬ 
coming text elements. He points out, for example, that the generation of hypotheses 
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in the manner suggested by Smith would actually be more time consuming than 
decoding would be. In the light of the perceived deficiencies of both bottom-up and 
top-down models, he proposes a third which he calls an interactive—compensatory 
model. As the name indicates, this model suggests, that readers process texts by 
utilising information provided simultaneously from several different sources, and 
that they can compensate for deficiencies at one level by drawing on knowledge 
at other (either higher or lower) levels. These sources include all those looked at 
separately in bottom-up and top-down processes, that is, phonological, lexical, 
syntactic, semantic and discoursal knowledge. 

Stanovich claims that his alternative model is superior because it deals with the 
shortcomings inherent in other models. The major deficiency of the bottom-up 
model is that it assumes the initiation of higher level processes, such as use of 
background knowledge, must await lower level decoding processes. The top-down 
model, on the other hand, does not allow lower level processes to direct higher level 
ones. The interactive-compensatory model allows for deficiencies at one level to be 
compensated for at another. In particular, higher level processes can compensate for 
deficiencies at lower levels, and this allows for the possibility that readers with poor 
reading skills at the levels of grapheme and word can compensate for these by using 
other sources of knowledge such as the syntactic class of a given word or semantic 
knowledge. Given deficiencies of lower level skills, poor readers may actually be 
more dependent on higher level processes than good readers. 


4.3 Schema theory and reading 

With the insight that there is more to comprehension that the words on the page has 
. come an attempt to provide a theoretical model which will explain the way that our 
k background knowledge guides comprehension processes) We have looked at aspects 
of this theory in Chapters 2 and 3, and here we take the ideas a little further. Much of 
the model-building has been carried out by researchers in the field of artificial 
intelligence whose ultimate aim has been to enable computers to process and 
produce discourse. Terms chosen by cognitive psychologists and computer special¬ 
ists include 1 , frames , scripts’, ‘scenarios’ and ‘schemata’.* A useful introduction and 
overview of this work is provided by Brown and Yule (1983a). 

One of the most widely reported theories in the cognitive psychology literature is 
Minsky s frame theory._Minsky suggests that/human memory consists of sets of 
stereotypical situations (frames) which guide comprehension by providing a frame¬ 
work for making sense of new experiences) (Pearson and Johnson’s 1978 view 
of reading comprehension as a process of relating the new to the known is based on a 
similar notion.) 

While this theory appeals to our commonsense notions about how comprehension 
might work, it does have a number of problems. For example, it provides no 
explanation of why one script rather than another might be selected to guide 
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comprehension. Brown and Yule see this as a major shortcoming of the theory, and ■; 
they detail their major objection by inviting the reader to decide which ‘frame’ 4 
should guide comprehension for a reader processing a newspaper article: 

Consider the following new situation which presented itself at the beginning of a newspaper 
article. 

The Cathedral congregation had watched on television monitors as Pope and 
Archbishop met in front of a British Caledonian helicopter, on the dewy grass of a ■ 
Canterbury recreation ground. (The Sunday Times, 30 May 1982) 

The problem should be immediately obvious. Is a ‘Cathedral’ frame selected? How about a 
‘television-watching’ frame, a ‘meeting’ frame, a ‘helicopter’ frame, a ‘recreation-ground’ 
frame? These questions are not trivial: After all, it probably is necessary to activate 4 
something like a ‘recreation-ground’ frame in order to account for the definite description ; 
‘the grass’mentioned in the text. (Brown and Yule 1983a: 241) 

The term which has gained greater currency in the literature than any other is ■■■ 
‘schema’, a term first used by Bartlett (1932). Like frame theory, schema theory 
suggests that the knowledge we carry around in our head is organised into inter¬ 
related patterns. These are constructed from [our previous experience of the ex¬ 
periential world and guide us as we make sense of new experience^. They also enable 
us to make/predictions about what we might expect to experience in a given context) 
Given the feet thatfdiscourse comprehension is a process of utilising linguistic cues 
and background knowledge to reconstruct meaning, these schemata are extremely 
important, particularly to second and foreign language learners. 

Widdowson (1983) has reinterpreted schema theory from an applied linguistic 
perspective. He postulates two levels of language: a/systemic level and a schematic 
leveuThe systemic level includes the phonological morphological and syntactic 
elements of the language, while the schematic level relates to our background 
knowledge.Jn Widdowson’s scheme of things, this background knowledge exercises 
an executive function over the systemic level of language. In comprehending a given 
piece of language, we use what sociologists call interpretive procedures for achieving 
a match between our schematic knowledge and the language which is encoded 
systemically. Cicourel, who was one of the first to utilise the notion of interpretation 
in the behavioural sciences, suggested that: 

Through the use of interpretative procedures the participants supply meanings and impute 
underlying patterns even though the surface content will not reveal the meanings to an 
observer unless his model is directed to such elaborations. (Cicourel 1973: 40) 

Widdowson has related this notion to the work on schema theroy. He argues that 
there are two types of schema operating through language. The first of these is 
concerned with propositional meaning, while the second relates to the functional 
level of language, either of which can provide textual connectivity. Thus, in Chapter 
2, we saw that the connectivity of text cannot always be explained exclusively in 
terms of the-language in the text. It also depends on our interpretive ability, to make 
connection^which do not exist in the text, but which dre provided by use from our 
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schematic knowledge of the subject in hand, or the functional purposes which the 
different text elements are fulfilling. 

An important collection of articles on schema theory and reading is Carrell et cd. 
(1988). The collection contains conceptual, position papers which provide a theor¬ 
etical framework, and also a number of empirical studies showing how schema are 
implicated in reading comprehension. 


4.4 Research into reading in a second language 

A number of studies have been conducted into the/influence of schematic knowledge 
on the comprehensiop processes of second language readers) Aslanian (1985) set 
out to discover what/interpretive processes /went on in her learners’ heads as they 
completed a multiple choice/gap test of a reading passage. After the subjects had 
completed the gap test, Aslanian took them individually through the test and asked 
them to tell her why they had chosen one item rather than another. Transcripts of 
these interviews indicate that correct responses were often provided for the wrong 
reasons, and that incorrect responses were sometimes provided by readers who, in 
fact^ had an adequate grasp of the passage as a whole. Aslanian’s study shows 
ihat^schematic knowledge structures can either facilitate or inhibit comprehension 
according to whether they are over- or underutilised. ) 

If readers rely too heavily on their knowledge and ignore the limitations imposed by the 
text, or vice versa, then they will not be able to comprehend the intended meaning of the 
writer. Whether one has understood the text or not depends very much on text variables 
such as sentence structure and length, vocabulary intensity, number of new concepts 
introduced, the difficulty and novelty of the subject matter, etc. ... To understand the 
reader and the nature of the act of reading more clearly and comprehensively, one needs 
also to find out and describe the reader’s strategies and reactions with regard to the reading 
tasks, and to see how the reader copes with the reading tasks and solves the problems. 
(Aslanian 1985: 20) 

In a rather different study Nunan (1985) set out to test whether the perception of 
textual relationships is affected by readers’ background knowledge. Subjects for the 
study were 100 second language, high school students who were divided into two 
groups. Group A consisted of longer-term learners who were orally fluent but had 
reading problems. Group B consisted of recently arrived immigrants. Test materials 
consisted of passages on familiar and unfamiliar topics from high school texts. Read¬ 
ability analyses showed th^unfamiliar passage to be easier than the familiar passage.)) 
Both passages were analysed for the cohesively marked logical, referential and 
lexical relationships they contained (Haliiday and Hasan 1976). Ninety-six relation¬ 
ships were identified which were matched across both passages, and these were used 
as the basis for constructing the test items. To construct the test, a modified cloze 
procedure was used in which the second end of the cohesive tie was deleted. The 
task for the reader was to identify the relationship and reinstate the deleted item. 
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Examples of the cohesive relationships and the way they were used to construct test 
items are set out below: 

Logical relationship 

Test item: Usually there would be no difficulty in deciding whether a living thing is a 

plant or an animal and it can be classified immediately. There are-some 

very tiny creatures which scientists know to be living, but cannot be sure whether 
they are plants or animals. (Deleted item: ‘however’. Cohesive type: adversative 
conjunction). 

Referential relationship 

There is no difficulty in deciding that a bird is living and a stone is non-living, but not 

all things are as easy to distinguish as-. (Deleted item: ‘these’. Cohesive 

type: referential demonstrative). 

Lexical relationship 

Test item: Green plants grow towards the light. This is because plants need-- 

for energy. (Deleted item: ‘light’. Cohesive type: lexical reiteration) 

For both groups of subjects, the perception of textual relationships was significantly 
easier in the familiar, though syntactically more difficult, passage. Group A was also 
superior to group B, indicating that length of formal and informal exposure to the 
target language is also a significant factor in success. r 

As already indicated, this study was designed to test the effect of schematic 
knowledge on the comprehension of various types of textual relationship. Schema 
theory suggests that reading involves more than utilising linguistic and decoding 
skills; that interest, motivation and background knowledge wilt determine, at least in 
part, the success that a reader will have with a given text. This study showed that 
background knowledge was a more significant factor than grammatical complexity in 
determining the subjects’ comprehension of the textual relationships in question. 

This study has a number of pedagogical implications. The first of these stems from 
the fact that reading skills are not invariant: that is, they do not depend solely on a 
knowledge of the linguistic elements that make up a text. Reading is a dynamic 
process in which the text elements interact with other factors outside the text; in this 
case most particularly with the reader’s knowledge of the experiential content of the 
text. This suggests that there is a need to relate the language being taught to the 
context which carries it. In instructional systems where the target language is the 
medium of instruction, the teaching of language ought not to be divorced from other 
school subjects. ‘Language across the curriculum’ is as important, if not more 
important, for second language learners as for first language readers (for suggestions 
on teaching language and content see Mohan 1986; Brinton et al. 1989). Widdowson 
goes so far as to suggest that foreign as well as second languages might be taught 
through the other subjects on the curriculum: 

A foreign language can be associated with those areas of use which are represented by the 
other subjects on the school curriculum and. ., this not only helps to ensure the link with 
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reality and the pupils own experience but also provides us with the most certain means 
we have of teaching language as communication, as use rather than usage. (Widdowson 
1978:16) 

Another study into the perception of textual relationships in a cross-cultural context 
is reported by Steffensen (1981). Steffensen identified relationships signalled by 
conjunctions in culturally significant sentences in two texts. One of these described 
an American wedding and the other an Indian wedding. A sentence was considered 
tohave cultural significance if the relationship it contained could not be predicted from 
everyday knowledge, but which required familiarity with the culture from which it 
was drawn. Sample sentences from Steffensen’s test passages are as follows: 

American passage 

(i) Actually it was surprising that the men were in such good shape became they 

had a stag party on Thursday and didn’t get in until 3 am. 

(ii) The ushers seated some of the bride’s friends on his side of the church so 
things wouldn’t look off balance. 

Indian passage 

(iii) They did not create any problem in the wedding, even though Preema’s 
husband is their only son. 

(iv) Her husband and in-laws picked ‘Unia’ for her new name since her husband’s 
family calls him‘Shiva’. 

Steffensen had American and Indian subjects read the passages and then recall as 
much of the content as they could. The recall protocols were then analysed to 
determine whether the relationships being investigated were recalled by the 
subjects. This analysis revealed that Americans did better on the text containing 
American cultural content and Indians did better on the text containing Indian 
cultural content. 

Steffensen concluded from her study that when readers are exposed to texts which 
describe aspects of a culture foreign to the reader, there will be a breakdown in 
the perception of textual relationships. A breakdown in relationships at the linguistic 
level reflects a breakdown in comprehension at the experiential level, that is, at the 
level of content. Her findings therefore support the contention that the process of 
reconstructing meaning is one of mapping the linguistic content onto extralinguistic 
context (see also Oiler 1979). In setting out the pedagogical implications of her study, 
Steffensen suggests that what, at first sight, is a linguistic problem, may in fact be a 
problem of background knowledge. In such a case, teaching learners the facts about 
the customs in question would probably be more effective than drilling them in 
aspects of the language. 

Considerable research has also been conducted into the strategies employed by 
good readers. This research has been selectively used to justify various proposals for 
pedagogical action. Walter (1982), in her book on learning to read in a second or 
oreign language, says that good readers utilise the following strategy when en¬ 
countering a difficult text. First of all, they read the text slowly, pausing to consider 
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what they have read. They then reread the text, looking from one part of the text to 
other parts in order to make connections between these different parts, and to make 
a mental summary of what they have read. She claims that most of the people who 
read in this way remember both the general points and the details of what they 
have read better than those who use other strategies. Her book provides numerous 
exercises designed for learners to search through a text and mentally organise the 
information it contains. 


4.5 Reading and social context 

Reading is usually conceived of as a solitary activity in which the reader interacts with 
the text in isolation. While not wishing to pre-empt the discussion in the section 
which follows, it is worth pointing out that the two language lessons we look at 
(classroom extracts 4.1 and 4.2) show that reading lessons are generally anything but 
solitary. 

The social context of the second language reader is taken up by Wallace (1988), 
who explores in depth the circumstances in which such readers acquire and maintain 
literacy. She points out that learning to read is different from learning to speak, in that 
there is often a much stronger motivation to communicate orally than there is to 
communicate through reading and writing. If the use of literacy skills is a normal and 
accepted part of the behaviour of those with whom learners come into contact, then 
there is a much greater likelihood that the learners are going to want to read. In other 
words, learners are socialised into reading, and the motivation for learning to read is 
not only (or even primarily) for enjoyment or information, but because the aspiring 
reader wants to gain access to a ‘community’ of readers. 

In cultural terms, reading and learning to read will mean different things to dif¬ 
ferent learners. A young Polish doctor who is literate in her first language will have 
different expectations and views on the nature of literacy from an elderly Hmong 
woman with no formal schooling. This observation has obvious implications for the 
classroom; we must take these differences into account, not only in the texts we 
select, but also in the ways in which we go about teaching literacy. 

The cultural, social and political implications of literacy are highlighted by Wallace 
in the following manner: 

Achieving literacy is seen not only as concomitant with certain social and occupational roles 
but in some countries goes together with political rights, such as the right to vote. Literacy 
is valued as part of adulthood, of full citizenship. It is clearly partly for this reason that we 
do not talk of children - or at least younger children - as being illiterate. Illiteracy is a 
stigma reserved for adulthood. Nonetheless, as teachers of reading we need from the 
beginning to see functional literacy as the goal; we need, that is, to show our learners that 
being literate, for children as well as adults, is part of day-to-day life in a personal and social 
sense. Children need from the beginning to see that reading is purposeful, that it helps us to 
achieve things. (Wallace 1988: 3) f 
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4.6 Types of reading text 

In Chapter 3 we looked at genre theory and its implications for language use. In this 
section we apply some of the insights from both genre theory and schema theory to 
reading. You will recall that one of the claims of genre theory is that language exists 
to fulfil certain functions and that these functions will largely determine the structure 
of the text and the language it contains. (Schema theory suggests that we need to 
utilise information not explicitly contained in the text (i.e. ‘inside the head’ know¬ 
ledge) to comprehend more texts adequately) As you read the following texts, 
consider the interpretive procedures required to understand them. What(additional 
informationjdoes the reader have to bring to the texts in order to understand them? 

Text 1 

System 816 features incredible storage capacity, the flexibility to handle a large variety of 
applications, and the speed to get the job done fast. And you can choose from more than 3,000 
CP/M 8 or 16 bit programs as your needs grow. With the ability to expand from single to multi¬ 
user, network up to 255 systems, and upgrade as the technology advances, this equipment 
stands the test of time. 

Text 2 

Lemon Cream Sponge 
Serves f' 

500 ml cream 1 sachet gelatine 

500 ml milk 3 tbs sugar 

juice of two lemons 1 punnet strawberries 

Melt gelatine in small quantitiy of hot water. Blend milk, cream and lemon juice together. 
Add gelatine mixture, stirring constantly. Chill several hours until set. Decorate with straw¬ 
berries. 

Text 3 

If you want to do the job right, the saying goes, make sure you use the right tool. Don’t try to 
stop a tank with a Roach Motel. So more than in other fields, scientists are debating this 
question of appropriate technology as microcomputers begin to move into research facilities 
and R and D departments around the country. 

Text 4 

New apple-fresh Cuddly Fabric Softener. A fresh new experience! New Cuddly leaves your 
clothes so soft and easy to iron; and now new Cuddly adds the crisp fragrance of freshly picked 
apples to your wash. Only new Cuddly Fabric Softener has two softening agents working 
together to soften your whole wash; and new Cuddly also helps eliminate static cling. Use 
apple-fresh Cuddly in your final rinse. Do not pour undiluted onto fabrics. 

For anyone with a passing knowledge of the field, text 1 is fairly obviously about 
computers. However, in order to get from the text all that the author intended, 
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one would need to utilise a certain amount of background knowledge. It is un¬ 
likely that someone with only a passing knowledge of computers will be able to 
say with any certainty whether the text is about micro, mini or maxi computers. 

Text 2 is quite evidently a recipe, and it displays the generic structure and language 
of recipes. In structural terms, it consists of a title, specifications, ingredients and 
procedure. Linguistically, it contains language which is typical of the ‘recipe genre’. 
Predictable function words such as articles and prepositions tend to be omitted, and 
the procedure usually consists of a set of imperative statements listed in chrono¬ 
logical order. 

Our knowledge of text genres can, in fact, sometimes mislead us. Text 3 is a case 
in point. This text is extracted from an article on the use of appropriate tech¬ 
nology which was published in a popular journal. However, some people have said 
that it is about advertising, having been misled by the second sentence, which is 
couched in the language of advertisements but which is, in fact, a metaphor. (A 
‘Roach Motel’, by the way, is an American insect trap. The insects check in, but 
never check out!) 


4.7 The reading lesson 

Although they are not always readily apparent, teachers’ beliefs and attitudes about 
language, learning and teaching will have a marked influence on what they do in class 
and what they get their learners to do. As you read the following lesson objectives 
and notes from a topic-based reading programme, decide which of the insights into 
the nature of reading and learning to read outlined and discussed in the preceding 
section are evident in the lesson objectives and notes. What sorts of learner would 
the programme be suitable for? 

TOPIC: Christmas. 

GOAL: To read and write different kinds of texts around the topic of Christmas. 

OBJECTIVES j 

To understand the purpose of Christmas cards. 

To predict the likely content. 

To learn to write common expressions for Christmas greeting cards. 

To develop automaticity in spelling common structural words. 

To develop visual memory. 

To make connections between spoken and written language. 

To construct a text about personal experience with appropriate staging and sequencing. 

To develop reference skills. 

To recognise past tense markers, to understand their function and use them appropriately 

in writing about themselves. 
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SESSION 1 

Read a teacher-written book about Christmas. Discuss own experiences, attitudes. 

Discuss sending Christmas cards (who to, why). 

Read some messages about Christmas cards. Discuss appropriate expressions. Teacher writes 
and students copy. 

practise adding names, signatures, additional messages, etc., to cards. 

SESSION 2 

Discuss childhood Christmases. Teacher writes up useful words and expressions as thev arise. 
Students write (however little) about their childhood Christmases. Teacher can act as a scribe 
if necessary. Proof read, read aloud to others, check spellings against personal spelling lists. 
Teacher assists with incomprehensible parts. If possible, photocopy stories and swap around 
class for reading. Readers check understanding with writers. 

SESSION 3 

Teacher writesftypes up standardised version, distributes it and makes a cloze, removing 
selected key words, or words that cause problems. Stories can also be taped and listened to 
while read and to help complete cloze. 

Students do word games and visual memory training activities to reinforce spelling, or match¬ 
ing, sequencing activities to focus on text and sentence structure. 

SESSION 4 

Students compare Christmases past and present. They discuss, then write about Christmases 
now. Teacher draws attention to contrast in tenses from past to present. As problems arise 
with spelling, teacher encourages students firstly to make a best attempt and then to use 
reference skills with dictionaries and personal spelling lists. Teacher consults with students in 
writing process. Students encouraged to proof read and monitor own writing. Stories are 
prepared for publishing in class/centre magazine. 

(Nunan 1989c: 44-5) 

This lesson is obviously influenced by a functional view of language. Learners are 
introduced to genres associated with Christmas, and their background knowledge of 
the genres is activated by the initial task. The teacher then provides a model of one 
particular genre, which is used by the learners as a basis for producing their own 
model. 

In one of the few empirical investigations of what actually goes on in second 
language classrooms, as opposed to what people say, or think, goes on, Richards 
(1989) presents a case study of an ‘effective’ second language reading teacher. The 
bulk of the study is an ethnographic description of the teacher’s class. There were 
four different phases to the lesson. During the first phase, students worked on 
material from an SRA reading kit, focusing on inferencing skills. They then worked 
with the rate-builder portion of the kit, focusing on developing reading fluenev. The 
third phase of the lesson involved readers in working on exercises from the vocabulary 
text, and they completed the lesson by taking part in an extensive reading activity. 

Richards makes the point that while it is relatively easy to describe what goes on in 
classrooms, moving beyond description to interpretation and evaluation is more 
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difficult. However, as the purpose of the investigation was to identify what made 
the lesson an effective one, interpretation and evaluation were of central im¬ 
portance. From his analysis of the lesson and from interviews with the teacher, 
Richards concluded that the following principles capture the essence of effective 
instruction. 

1. Instructional objectives are used to guide and organise the lessons. (The teacher 
formulated and conveyed to learners what the lesson was intended to accom¬ 
plish.) 

2. The teacher has a comprehensive theory of the nature of reading on a second 
language, and refers to this in planning his teaching. (The teacher used knowledge 
of L2 reading strategies, schema theory and the role of background knowledge 
rather than ‘common sense’ to select learning experiences.) 

3. Class-time is used for learning. (Students were ‘on task’ for fifty of the sixty 
minutes.) 

4. Instructional activities have a teaching rather than a testing focus. (He provided 
opportunities for learners to develop and improve skills and strategies rather than 
demonstrating mastery of such skills.) 

5. Lessons have a clear structure. (The structure was outlined to students, and each 
activity was clearly framed.) 

6. A variety of different reading activities are used during each lesson. (Variation 
and pacing contributed to positive attitude of students.) 

7. Classroom activities give students opportunities to get feedback on their reading 
performance. (The teacher provided information on the kinds of strategies they 
were using for different tasks, and on the effectiveness of these strategies.) 

8. Instructional activities relate to real-world reading purposes. (Links were 
provided between the SRA activities and use of learners’ textbooks for learning.) 

9. Instruction is learner focused. (Learners were encouraged to try and work things 
out for themselves.) 

Pre-reading task 

Extract 4.1 contains selected extracts from the lesson analysed by Richards. As you 
read the extract, consider what aspects of the teaching seem to you to stand out as 
being characteristic of effective teaching. In particular, see whether you can identify 
any of the nine principles of effective teaching in action. (For the full ethnographic 
narrative of the lesson, you are referred to Richards 1989.) 

Classroom extract 4.1: A reading iesson 

The lesson begins promptly. The teacher writes a brief outline on the board, listing the four 
activities which will constitute the lesson. This is to give students an awareness of what 
activities they are going to take part in, what will be expected of them during the lesson, and 
to give them a sense that they are taking part in activities that are planned and structured. 
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Activity 1: Reading for understanding 

Students are instructed to form pairs and work on cards from the Reading for Understanding 
’“f" the SRA Ki,. Following this, they form p aire and discs, * 

As the activity progresses, the teacher moves about checking how the students are doing and 
answering any questions they may have. Selecting the right answer to the questioning 
them to make inferences and deal with all the information that has been presented In the 
passage or to make use of cues within the text. In responding to students’ questions however 
the teacher cons.stently refers them to the text and draws their attention to cues they should be 
able to use to identify the meaning of a word or to select the correct answer. For example: b 


S: What does torso mean here? 

S: With the human form? 

S: The part in between? 


T, [Pointing to a word in the passage] It’s 
something to do with this word, right? 

T: Right. It’s not the head and it’s not the legs. 

T: Yeah. 


In answer to another students’ query about the meaning of a word, the teacher points to 
another word in the text and asks: P 


T: What do you think it has to do with the 
meaning of this word? 

S: Is it the opposite? 

T: That s right. 


Activity 2: Reading for fluency 

This involves the use of comprehension cards from the SRA Kit. Students choose a card which 

Te S is fon^em toT ^ ^ f ° llOWed by detailed “"Prehension questions, 
a time limit Y SpCed by answerin S the questions within 

Four possible strategies are presented to the students: A = read, questions scan- B = 
queshons, read, scan; C = skim, questions; D = questions, skim, 
he teacher asks a few students about the text they have chosen: 


T; What passage are you going to read? 

S: Malaria. 


T: Do you know much about that topic? 

T: So what strategy are you going to choose? 

S: 


T: 

T: 

T: 


So you want to read it a little more slowly? 

. S: 

[To another student] What’s your topic? 

S: 


How do you feel about that? 


S: 


Not really. 

Strategy B, 

Yes. 

Methods of experiments in science. 
I’ll choose A. 


Hnds e of t0 SenSlt ‘^ e f stade,lts ] to choosing appropriate strategies according to the 

od fAt the COndUSi ° n ° f the aCtlvity I *eir score is not very 

U0(3 ’ he asks lf the y think a different strategy would have been better. 
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T: What did you get, Maria? 

S: I got a 5.1 think I misread this sentence right 
here. 

T: How did you read it? What strategy did you 
use? 

S: C 

T: So you read it pretty fast. 

T: [To another student] How did you go? 

S: Not so good. 

T: You chose B for this passage. Do you think if 
you had read it more slowly it would have 
- helped? 

S: Yes, the subject is not clear, not too easy for 
me. The topic is about stamps. 


Activity 3: Vocabulary exercise 

The teacher announces the next activity and the time students should spend on it (about ten 
minutes). The teacher explains that he sets a time limit for each phase of the lesson to make 
sure that students work seriously on each activity and attempt to get through it in the allotted 
time. 

As with the first activity in the lesson, although the exercise could be co mpleted individually, 
the teacher asks the students to work in pairs and to negotiate and discuss their answers. Then 
he checks their answers by having a student read out his or her answer. Rather than confirm 
whether the answer is correct, the teacher asks the others to give their opinion. 

Activity 4: Extensive reading 

The last activity of the lesson is an extensive reading activity, involving reading a lengthy 
article from one of the class texts. The teacher explained that this is a study skills exercise 
dealing with how to approach something that is going to be read extensively, such as a chapter 
in a textbook or an article. 


The following extract is taken from the reading component of a general English 
class for low proficiency students, and, as you will see, it is a very different lesson 
from the one portrayed in extract 4.1. 


Pre-reading task 

1. As you read the extract, compare it with the preceding extract, considering, in 
particular, the extent to which the principles identified by Richards are, or are not 
realised by this particular teacher. 

2. What is the pedagogical goal of the task? 


Classroom extract 4.2: Reading for factual information 

The students have completed a listening comprehension exercise in which they have listened 
to a dialogue between two people who are about to go on a sightseeing excursion. They have 
also done a language exercise focusing on wh- questions for obtaining information about 
travel. The teacher picks up a bundle of tourist brochures. 
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T: Now, I’m going to give you some brochures 
about Victor Harbour (a seaside resort). And 
we re going to look at what the brochure tells 
us-all right? It tel Is us. . .where it is,. . . 
how to get there,. . . how long it takes,. . . 
where do you catch the train,... and what 
you can do - when you get to Victor Ha rbour. 

Okay? 

[She distributes the brochures to the students who are sitting in groups of three or four, and 
asks a number of preliminary questions before initiating the following interactional routine.] 

T: Now, when can you catch this train? When can 

you catch the train? What does it tell you? 

Have a look. 

[She leans over one of the students and points to his brochure.] 

T: What day’s that? 

S: Er, Sunday. 

T: Sundays. Anyotherday? 

-rv v , A . , S: Er, between June. . .and, er, August. 

T; Yes. Yeah. And pub. . . 

S: Public holiday. 

T: What’s a public holiday? 

S: Er, Christmas. 

T: Exactly, Christmas, Easter, yep. Okay. That’s 
right. And . . . what else? 

S: Wednesday and Saturday. 

T: Wednesdays and Saturdays . . . 

S: School holiday. 

T: Yeah, okay, when it’s school holidays,. . .on 
Wednesday and Saturday. Now, back to the 
timetable, where do you catch the train? 

S: Er, Kes-wick. 

T: ‘Kessick’, yeah, a funny English word - not 
‘Kes-wick’, but ‘Kessick’. You catch it at 
‘Kessick’. All right. 

[She digresses for several minutes to explain to the students where Keswick is in relation to the 
centre or the city and the main suburban railway station.] 

T. Remember when we were listening to the 
tape, one of the people said, ‘I’ll go to the 
tourist bureau’. You know tourist bureau? 

Special office. And get. . . [She waves a 
brochure.]. . . brochures, brochures. 

These re brochures. What do brochures tell 
you? What do brochures tell you? 

[Pause.] 

T . -p. L S: How can we, can catch the train, and . . . 

t. 1 hats right. 

S: . . . how much it, er, the ticket, cost. 
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T: Good. It tells you about the place, it tells you 
how to get there, where to catch the train, how 
long it takes, how much it costs. And this one 
also tells you about- eats and drinks, eats and 
drinks, okay? What you can get on the train. 

. . . Now, I would like you to work in little 
groups-just where you are. I will give you 
another brochure. Have a look at something 
you would like to do- and see what 
information you can find out. Where is it, how 
do you get there, how much it costs, what time 
it leaves. . .okay? 

[She distributes new brochures to the groups.] 

T: And I’ll come round and help you. 

[The students begin looking at brochures together, and the teacher moves around the room, 
asking the students questions and generally encouraging them.] 

Post-reading task 

Imagine that the teacher has asked you for feedback on the lesson. Make a list of: 
(a) the positive things you would tell her; (b) the negative points you would raise with 
her. 


This lesson is very tightly controlled, the teacher asking all of the questions (and 
answering a good many of them as well). The aim of the lesson is to provide learners 
with practice in locating key information in written texts - in this instance, tourist 
brochures - which provide the learners with exposure to authentic materials even 
though they are only beginners. While the lesson is ostensibly devoted to reading, 
it is worth noting the amount of oral language work in which the learners are 
engaged, and the amount of active listening they are required to do. Given the 
quantity of teacher talk, it could be argued that the lesson involves more listening 
than reading. 

In observing, recording and analysing a great many reading lessons, in a range of 
contexts, I have found this extract to be typical of the types of interaction which 
occur. Such interactions are characterised by teacher questions which require 
learners to rummage around in the text for information, and are interspersed with 
lengthy teacher monologues. Even in advanced classes, there tends to be minimal 
opportunities for learners to take some responsibility for their own learning. It 
would not be difficult to reorganise a lesson such as this in order to increase 
the opportunities for learners to do more of the work. In this lesson, learners 
could have worked in pairs, one with a set of questions, the other with the timetable. 
Such a simple one-way task would have provided the learners themselves with 
a much more active role, at the same time as achieving the reading goals of the 
lesson. 
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4.8 Investigating reading comprehension 

Task 4.1 

Select four or five reading passages from different places in a reading coursebook 
randonttse them and dtstribu.e them to students who have been pfacedT small’ 

S ™ Up ' S , sk ' ht . s,udcnts to rank the passages from easiest to most difficult Record 
and analyse the discussions. How much agreement is there among the groups’ Which 

factors seem to be significant? 6 s wmcn 

Task 4.2 

Select four or five reading passages representing different genres for example a 
narranve, a description, an instructive text and a didactic text. Make sure tha! the 
texts are approximately the same length. Carry out the same procedure as task 4 1 
Does genre seem to be a significant factor in text difficulty? 

Task 4.3 

SeJect an authentic reading passage which is beyond the current skills of your 
students. Design a senes of exercises which gradually increase the processing 

antTthen ri" ^ ^ ^ learnerS to undertakc the tasks in snfali groups 

cussion What! ! ^ ^ had ' Record a " d analyse the dis¬ 

cussion What generalisations can you derive about learner perceptions on the 

nature of reading comprehension from the discussion? 

Task 4.4 

left w, n t 'h iTt g 7 7 ™ uld P ,e / hoice readi "g test to a number of students. Review the 
test with each student individually and get them to explain to you why they gave the 

(SrthaTr^' ReC ° rd a "n T lyse the interviews - Did find, like Aslanian 

(1985), that coming up with the correct answer does not necessarily indicate 

adequate comprehension? Did some students who gave incorrect answers actally 

have an adequate overall grasp of the passage?.. y 

Task 4.5 

Record a reading lesson or segment of a lesson and analyse it following the procedure 
set out by Richards. What views on the nature of reading emerge? Do you think it 

he'lesfo^Trwhat^t 6 t !{“ f * he pr i nC ‘ PleS ° f feadi ” 8 which seera 10 underlie 

section 4 2? reflec < ,he theor * and research reported 

Task 4.6 

Record and analyse a reading lesson. What is the percentage of time devoted to 
rom Z’l SPei 7? r Writi " 8? What mi8ht Iearners be reasonably expected to learn 

i ere a I ? isma,ch between the lesson as inten,ion (as revea,ed b y 

plans, materials, etc.) and the lesson which actually emerged? 
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4.9 Conclusion 


While the development of reading skills involves qualitatively different processes 
from the development of oral language ability, both are underpinned by certain 
principles In this chapter, I have tried to set out what these are. In particular, 1 have 
suggested that programmes for both oral and written language development take as 
their point of departure the purposes and functions to which language is put, and 
which determine its realisation as text. 

In section 4.3 we looked at reading materials and classrooms in action, and saw, 
among other things, the complex relationship between oral and written language. 
At the level of classroom action, there is a constant interplay between listening, 
speaking, reading and writing, and it is clear that in a lesson which is ostensibly 
labelled ‘reading’, opportunities exist for learners to develop their other language 
skills as well. 


Chapter Five 

Developing Writing Skills 


5.1 Introduction 

One of the key principles from which I ha ve taken my bearings in writing this book is 
that language exists to fulfil a range of communicative functions, and that these 
functions will be reflected in the shape of the language itself. This principle can be 
used to guide teaching decisions, and to inform a range of curriculum tasks, from 
the selection and grading of content, through to the selection of learning tasks and 
materials. In this chapter we see how it can provide useful insights for both the theory 
and practice of writing. 

The chapter sets out to answer the following questions: 

1. What are the differences between spoken and written language, and what are the 
implications of these differences for classroom practice? 

2. In what ways do process-oriented views of writing contrast with product-oriented 
views? 

3. How can knowledge of the generic structure of different text types improve 
writing? 

4. What are the major differences between skilled and unskilled writers? 

5. What is a writing conference, and how does ‘conferencing’ work at the level of 
classroom action? 

6. How can learning-how-to-Iearn tasks be integrated into the writing lesson? 


5.2 Comparing spoken and written language 

When developing appropriate classroom activities and procedures for teaching writ¬ 
ten language, it is important to be aware of the differences between spoken and written 

language. In earlier chapters, we have seen that the contexts and purposes for using 
language are inseparable from the language itself. It therefore follows that spoken 
and written language, which exist to fulfil different functions, will exhibit different 
characteristics. 
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Halliday (1985b) suggests that writing has evolved in societies as a result of cultural 
changes creating communicative needs which cannot be readily met by the spoken 
language. He speculates that with the emergence of cultures based on agriculture 
rather than hunting and gathering, there developed a need for permanent records 
which could be referred to over and over again. This was the initial stimulus for the 
emergence of a new form of language: writing. 

In the modern world, written language serves a range of functions in everyday life, 
including the following: 

1. Primarily for action 

public signs, e.g. on roads and stations; product labels and instructions, e.g. on food, 
tools or toys purchased; recipes; maps; television and radio guides; bills; menus; 
telephone directories; ballot papers; computer manuals, monitors and printouts. 

For social contact 

personal correspondence; letters, postcards, greeting cards. 

2. Primarily for information 

newspapers (news, editorials) and current affairs magazines; hobby magazines; non¬ 
fiction books, including textbooks; public notices; advertisements; political pamphlets; 
scholastic, medical, etc. reports; guidebooks'and travel literature. 

3. Primarily for entertainment 

light magazines, comic strips; fiction books; poetry and drama; newspaper features; film 
subtitles; games, including computer games. 

(Halliday 1985b: 40-1) 

These different purposes for language will be reflected in the texts through which the 
functions are realised: letters have different characteristics from newspaper editor¬ 
ials, which have different characteristics from poems, and so on. As we have seen, 
these differences exist within the sentence at the level of grammar, and beyond the 
sentence at the level of text structure. 

Rather than being separate manifestations of language, it has been suggested 
that spoken and written language exist as a continuum, a mode continuum, and 
that any given text, spoken or written will exist somewhere along this continuum, 
depending on the extent to which it exhibits the characteristics of the different 
forms. Some spoken texts will be more like written texts than others, while some 
written texts will be more like spoken texts than others. Consider the following 
texts: most native speakers would recognise text 1 as being more like spoken 
language than text 2, even though text 1 is a written text and text 2 could conceivably 
be spoken. 


Text 1 
Annie, 

Gone to the deli for milk. Back in a tick. 
Go in and make yourself at home. 
-Theo 


Text 2 

At times one s preoccupation with averages can cause one to lose sight of the fact that many of 
the most important workaday decisions are based on considerations of the extremes rather 
than on the middle of a distribution. 

What are some of the features which distinguish spoken from written texts? It is 
sometimes suggested that spoken language is simpler than written language, that is. 
it is less structured. However, as Halliday has pointed out, speech is no less 
structured or complex than writing. Transcriptions of spoken language look less 
structured because they represent ‘unedited’ language. If we could examine all 
the drafts of a piece of writing, it may also look as unstructured. The two modes 
in fact, represent two different kinds of complexity. Written language is complex 
at the level of the clause, while spoken language is complex in the way clauses 
are linked together. These different sorts of complexity are reflected in the lexical 
density of written texts (something which makes writing seem more complex). 
Lexical density refers to the number of lexical or content words per clause. In 
the following example, from Halliday, there are twelve content words in a single 
clause. & 

Text 3 

The use of this method of control unquestionably leads to safer and faster trains running in the 
most adverse weather conditions. 

A spoken version of text 3 might be as follows: 

Text 4 

You can control the trains this way 
and if you do that 
you can be quite sure 

that they’ll be able to run more safely and more quickly 
than they would otherwise 
no matter how bad the weather gets 

The ten content words (control, trains, way, sure, run, safelv quickly bad 
weather, gets) are distributed between five clauses, giving a lexical density of two. ’ 
The density of written language is also reinforced by the tendency to create nouns 
from verbs. Examples of this process of nominalisation are as fol low-s: 

Spoken Written 

Good writers reflect on Reflection is a characteristic 

what they write. of good writers. 

Halliday calls this grammatical metaphor. He suggests that the spoken forms are 
in a sense more basic than the written forms, and that in writing we have altered the 
normal state of events. In other words, processes which in the grammatical system of 
English would normally be represented as verbs have been transformed into ‘things’ 
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and represented as nouns. It is this transformation which prompts Halliday to use the 
term‘metaphor’. 

Another important difference between speech and writing derives from the fact 
that writing is often decontextualised. In communicating a message writers are 
usually distant in time and place from the person(s) with whom they wish to 
communicate. Therefore, they have to make inferences about the relevant 
knowledge possessed by the reader, and decide what to include and what to omit 
from their text. They also need to anticipate possible difficulties that readers might 
have and take these into account in creating their texts. Given the lack of direct 
contact with the reader, they are unable to make use of feedback from the other i 
person to adjust their message and thereby facilitate communication. 

Hammond (1987) believes that it is crucial to understand the relationships between | 
oral and written language in order to develop an effective pedagogy for teaching. She 
provides classroom data which shows that many children from non-English speaking 
backgrounds, who can produce well structured and reasonably grammatical oral 
texts are much less successful when it comes to writing. This may partly be accounted 
for by the fact that the children she investigated had been learning oral language 
longer than written language. There is also the physical effort which is needed 
to produce written texts. More important, however, is the fact that children are 
frequently asked to write a story such as a narrative or a recount after they have 
already produced an oral version for the teacher and the class. Because the two 
modes of oral and written language exist to fulfil different functions, asking children 
to produce a written version of a story which has already been adequately told is 
inappropriate. ‘Writing a recount, immediately following an oral recount of the same 
event, is not an adequate purpose for writing, as the two texts are doing the same job. 
They are fulfilling precisely the same purpose, and hence the effort required to 
produce an effective written text is simply not worth while' (Hammond 1987: 15). 


5.3 Writing as process and writing as product 

There is a perennial tension in most aspects of language learning and teaching 
between language as process and writing as product. Traditionally, in curriculum 
practice, a distinction has been drawn between the activities of the syllabus designer, 
which have been focused on products, and the activities of the methodologist, which 
have been focused on processes. However, in recent years this oversimplistic division 
has become difficult to sustain (Nunan 1989a). Broadly speaking, a product-oriented 
approach, as the title indicates, focuses on the end result of the learning process- 
what it is that the learner is expected to be able to do as a fluent and competent user 
of the language. Process approaches, on the other hand, focus more on the various 
classroom activities which are believed to promote the development of skilled 
language use. 

Product-oriented approaches to the development of writing favour classroom 
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activities in which the learner is engaged in imitating, copying and transforming 
models of correct language. This usually occurs at the level of the sentence. In 
coufsebOoks produced in the 1960s and 1970s, there is the belief that before students 
can be expected to write coherent paragraphs they should have mastered the 
language at the level of the sentence. Writing classes should therefore be devoted in 
the first instance to sentence formation and grammar exercises. 

While the notion of learning by imitating appropriate (or what was thought to be 
appropriate) written sentences fitted in well with the sentence-level view of struc¬ 
turalist linguistics, and the bottom-up approach to language processing and produc¬ 
tion, it did not marry so happily with more contemporary views of language and 
learning which concentrated more on language at the level of discourse. In addition, 
instead of looking at completed texts, teachers of writing became much more 
interested in the processes writers go through in composing texts. It was recognised 
that competent writers do not produce final texts at their first attempt, but that 
writing is a long and often painful process, in which the final text emerges through 
successive drafts. 

Methodologically, these ideas found their way into practice in the process approach 
to writing. In this approach, the focus in the first instance is on quantity rather than 
quality, and beginning writers are encouraged to get their ideas on paper in any shape 
or form without worrying too much about formal correctness. The approach also 
encourages collaborative group work between learners as a way of enhancing 
motivation and developing positive attitudes towards writing. In addition, and more 
controversially, attention to grammar is played down. 

A number of interesting classroom techniques, including ‘conferencing’, emerged 
from the process approach to writing. The aim of conferencing is to encourage young 
writers to talk about their initial drafts with the teacher or with fellow students. The 
technique draws on principles of discovery learning, as well as the notion of linking 
reading with writing. In the next section, we shall look at how a conferencing session 
between a teacher and pupil develops. 

While process writing added a valuable new dimension to language classrooms, it 
has also attracted criticism. One such criticism is that the process approach confines 
children largely to narrative forms and that this represents a serious limitation on 
their ability to master text types such as reports, expositions and arguments which are 
essential for academic success at school and beyond. Martin (1985) argues that these 
forms of factual writing encourage the development of critical thinking skills which 
in turn encourage individuals to explore and challenge social reality, and that learners 
who are denied the opportunity of developing factual writing skills are also denied 
the tools which would help them to challenge their social reality. 

In his critique of process writing, Rodrigues claims that: 

The unfettered writing process approach has been just as artificial as the traditional high 
school research paper. Writing without structure accomplishes as little as writing a mock 
structure . . . [Students] need structure, they need models to practise, they need to 
improve even mechanical skills, and they still need time to think through their ideas, to 
revise them, and to write for real audiences and real purposes. (Rodrigues 1985: 26-7) ’ 
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Horowitz (1986), looking at the writing demands made on second language learners 
at university, has similar criticisms. He claims that process writing fails to prepare 
students to write examination essays. The approach is also based on an inductive 
approach to learning which only suits some learners. (See the discussion on inductive 
versus deductive learning in Chapter 8, and the discussion on learning style preferen¬ 
ces in Chapter 9.) Other criticisms by Horowitz include the fact that process writing 
gives a false impression of how university writing will be evaluated, and that choice 
of topic, an important process-writing principle, is irrelevant in most university 
contexts. 

In her analysis of recent research into the teaching of writing, Zamel (1987) claims 
that, despite insights into the complexities of the composing process revealed by 
process-oriented studies, most writing classes are still based on mechanistic, product- 
oriented exercises and drills which research has largely discredited. She cites studies 
which purport to show that learners get few opportunities actually to write. When 
ESL students do get to write, teachers tend to view the resulting texts as final 
products to evaluate, which conveys to students the message that the function of 
writing is to produce texts for teachers to evaluate, not to communicate meaningfully 
with another person. 

According to Zamel, the writing class should take into account the learners’ 
purposes for writing which transcend that of producing texts for teacher evaluation. 
Writing skills can develop rapidly when students’ concerns and interests are acknow¬ 
ledged, when they are given numerous opportunities to write, and when they are 
encouraged to become participants in a community of writers. Lastly, she suggests 
that teachers should themselves become action researchers in their own classrooms, 
and that by engaging in the types of inquiry and investigation she advocates, they can 
apply insights from what they have learned in the most ‘profound’ way. She, along 
with numerous others, has encouraged teachers to investigate their own practices, 
and the effects of those practices on their students, and has found it to be an 
excellent way of bridging the gap between theory and practice. 

Unfortunately, like many educational debates, proponents of process and product 
approaches present and preserve distinctions which are more ostensible than real. 
There is no principled reason why process writing cannot be integrated with the 
practice of studying and even imitating written models in the classroom. In fact, 
modelling can be seen as a text-level written equivalent of the practice of providing 
learners with formulaic oral language at an early stage of development. The claim 
that such modelling constricts the learner’s creative freedom remains to be demon¬ 
strated. Creativity, and creative freedom can only exist within certain boundaries 
and conventions if communication is to be effective, and a major task confronting the 
learner of a second or foreign language is to identify the boundaries of his or her new 
language. 
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5.4 The generic structure of written texts 

In the preceding three chapters, we have looked at the importance of context, 
purpose ar.d audience to language learning and use. We have seen that these have an 
important bearing on the shape of a text. In the previous chapter, for instance, we saw 
that cooking recipes as texts exhibit certain characteristics which distinguish them 
from advertisements or newspaper editorials, it was further suggested learning to 
read can be enhanced if readers are sensitised to the internal shape, or generic 
structure, of the texts they are reading. These principles, drawn from systemic- 
functional linguistics, can also assist beginning writers. 

Hammond (1989) demonstrates that an analvsisof the generic structure of children’s 
writing can provide valuable insights into what ma kes good and poor writing. The fol¬ 
lowing two texts were written in normal classroom writing sessions by two different 
children who were provided with the lead sentence: 'When 1 walked out of school, 
the dog limped up to me , which was followed by a ten minute discussion session. 

Text 5 

1. When I walked out of school 

2. the dog limped up to me. 

3. He was grey with white spots. 

4. He had very floppy ears indeed. 

7. I took him to my house. 

8. and bandaged his leg. 

9. Then I knew what was wrong with him. 

10. He was in a dog fight. 

11. I got my dog’s chain. 

12. I put it on him. 

13. I took him for a walk. 

14. Then the owner of the dog saw the dog and I 

15. I took (the) chain off the dog 

16. and went home. 

Text 6 
The Dog 

1. It was crying 

2. so I took it home. 

3. As soon as my mother came home from work 

4. she gave it a name. 

We named it Kelly. 

6. I bandaged its leg. 

7. I had great fun with Kelly. 

The generic structure of both texts shows why text 5 works better than text 6. In the 
rst place, it has a complete narrative structure of orientation—complication— 
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resolution. The fact that the complication precedes the orientation quite satisfactorily 
shows that the writer has a good control of the narrative form. In contrast, text 6 has 
no orientation at all. 

The writer has ignored the given opening sentence and substituted a related complication 
as an opening. There is a resolution to this complication, but then a second resolution to an 
implied complication (that the dog did not have a name) appears next. An aspect of the first 
resolution reappears and then there is a sort of coda at the end. In all, the structure of the 
text is incomplete and rather messy. (Hammond 1989: 17) 

There are several practical implications of this research into children’s writing. In the 
first place, young writers (and readers) need to be exposed to a range of different 
types of text. However, in addition to this, they need to be shown how the different 
text types are characterised by different generic structures (in the case of narratives, 
the orientation-complication-resolution structure). They should also be given the 
opportunity to compare different versions of a text, and helped to see how the way in 
which information is organised within a text will partly determine its effectiveness. 


5.5 Differences between skilled and unskilled writers 

Studying the differences between skilled and unskilled writers provides information 
which can be transformed into pedagogy. In a review of research on writing, Zamel 
(1982) cites studies which show that less skilled writers tend to focus on the mechanics 
of writing and are inhibited by their concern for formal correctness. They are also less 
able to anticipate the likely problems of the reader. In process terms, skilled writers 
are much more aware of writing as a recursive activity involving revisions of succes¬ 
sive drafts of one’s texts, during which one’s ideas might change, necessitating the 
rewriting of whole chunks of text. Unskilled writers, on the other hand, tend to limit 
themselves to teacher-generated rules and modifications of lexis. In an investigation 
of the composing process of eight proficient ESL writers, Zamel discovered that only 
one composed in her first language and then translated into English. 

Similar findings are reported by Lapp (1984), cited in Richards (1990). At the pre¬ 
writing stage, skilled writers spend time planning the task, while unskilled writers 
spend little time planning and, in consequence, are confused when they begin. At the 
drafting stage, skilled writers write quickly and fluently, spend time reviewing what 
they write, and do most of their reviewing at the sentence and paragraph level. Un¬ 
skilled writers spend little time reviewing what they have written, review only short 
segments of text, and are concerned principally with vocabulary and sentence forma¬ 
tion. Finally, at the revision stage, skilled writers revise at all levels of lexis, sentence 
and discourse, review and revise throughout the composing process, and use revisions 
to clarify meaning, while unskilled writers do not make major revisions in the direction 
or focus of the text, make most revisions only during the first draft and focus primarily 
on the mechanics of grammar, spelling, punctuation and vocabulary. 
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5.6 Writing classrooms and materials 

The following extracts are taken from two recently published coursebooks on writing 
m a second language. The introductions to coursebooks can be very revealing. These 
two samples reflect clearly the authors' ideologies, and echo some of th/current 
theoretical and empirical issues discussed in the preceding section. In particular they 
emphasise the interaction between process and product, focusing on the need to 
revise and polish one s initial efforts. The significance of one’s audience, the import¬ 
ance of one s purpose and the links between the classroom and the real world are^lso 
underlined, It is interesting to see the way these principles are reflected in the tasks 
and exercises developed by the authors. 

Writing is clearly a complex process, and competent writing is frequently accepted as bein» 

10 be aCqUired ' FCW I™* ^ S POn.an=o us “ and fewS 

•som^nl l W a T al Writing task intended for the eyes of someone else. When the 
someone else is a teacher, whose eye may be critical, and who indeed may assign a formal 

f ?r C ", , e wnt ' e " ■"« P~Pl' fcel uncomfortable. It mikes Lsu then 

hat the atmosphere of the writing classroom should be warm and supportive, and non- 
threatenmg. It helps if teachers show willingness to write too, and to offerVir attempts for 
class discussion along with those of the students; it helps if students can work toother 
assisting each other, pointing out strengths and weaknesses without taking olivine 
offence. Many of our tasks suggest working with a partner or in groups, and we see thit 
*ork as very important; not only does it make the task livelier and more enjoyable but it 
ma es sure that students see that writing really is co-operative, a relationship between 
wnter and reader. Usually the writer has to imagine a reader, but co-operative writing 

interactive* 101 7 ^ Writin 8 task more realistic and more 

active. . . . Writing is commonly seen as a three-stage process: pre-writing writing 

otst 7Zb Alth ° Ugh t H hfS is very much an ^simplification, it is a helpful one. In the 

done Th her n C a° nCentra I ° n the end ° f the SeCOnd stiige ’ ie ‘ after the writing had been 
. hey did not see how they could intervene at the pre-writing and writing stages as 

rewntm g was seen only as ‘correcting the mistakes’. We now understand the importance of 
Jl three stages as part of the writing process, and try to help students master ^process bv 
p< i ipa mg m it with them, rather than contenting ourselves with criticising the product' 

Heilley™^-2-3)"’° Ut ^ h<W il WaS arrived at ( H ^P-Lyons and 

™' S 77 t ' ' . P . r0V ‘ de f '^"-threatening guided opportunities to practise (or rehearse) the 
ery sort of writing tasks that are required in real life. Secondly, it provides guidance and 

modek H-iFr PeCtS ° f langUage and form so important to effective writing^, you find 
models of different types of texts with explanations and discussion points. You find 

li'ik nT-rT ’ forexam P le ‘ with organisation and ordering of ideas, paragraphing 

a 77 rrr ce ' economy of phrasing ' ^ ^ «£ 

cnrKirf^ n ' i' ‘ ^ hirdly ' the book emphasises that the demands of writing'' vary 

skuatmn 3 Stude^ g °" 7 P ^ ed reader ‘ the P ur P ose > the content and the writing 
situation. Students are urged to think about the relationship between the four determinant 

factors and the features of written language above. For example, there are exercises on 
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appropriate wording to achieve results in letters of protest or complaint, exercises on 
economic use of words to keep down costs in advertisements and so on. Lastly, it reflects 
throughout that writing is a process which always, but to varying extents and in various 
ways, requires preparation, drafting and revising. The exercises help students to be more 
aware of this process and thereby to improve the effectiveness of their writing. ... The 
book does not aim to teach items of vocabulary or grammar, except where such items seem 
to be specific enough to the writing context and important enough to the successful 
completion of the tasks being set to warrant special guidance and practice. (Brown and 
Hood 1989:3-4) 

I have extracted these introductory paragraphs from two recent writing course- 
books because they illustrate the key points which have have emerged in the chapter 
so far. Both sets of authors share similar attitudes. They emphasise the need to 
integrate both process and product in the writing classroom, and suggest that writing 
is minimally a three-stage process of pre-writing, writing and revision. Purposes 
and audiences are also seen as important. In addition, Hamp-Lyons and Heasley 
argue for a collaborative approach to writing, while Brown and Hood stress the 
importance of providing models for the learners and allowing them opportunities 
in class to rehearse those things they will.need in the real world beyond the 

classroom. . , „ 

Some of the points on conferencing are also illustrated in classroom extract o.l, 

which shows conferencing sessions with a number of individual students. Analysing 
such conferencing sessions can reveal as much about teachers beliefs about the 
nature of learning to write as introductions to coursebooks tell us about writers’ 
attitudes and beliefs. 

Pre-reading task 

1. What do the following extracts reveal about the teacher s attitudes towards the 
mechanics of writing, the content of the text, and the writing process? 

2 As you read the extracts, make a note of the different messages about the nature 
of writing and the writing process which the different learners are receiving from 
the teacher. Divide these into messages which are explicit and those which are 
implicit. 

Classroom extract 5.1: A writing conference 

Conference with Daniella 
T: Right Daniella, which story is thisone. I’ve 
forgotten. 

D: When I went to Melbourne. 

T: When you went to Melbourne. You just tell 
me a little bit about it before 1 read it. What’s it 

going to be about. D; Ifsabout. . .weplayed. . .[inaudible] 
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T: Yes,. . . Which is the final draft? Right, well 
how come we still. . . , you haven't rewritten 
it yet, you haven't done it yet, finished it? Are 
you going to have this finished or not? 

D: Yes. 

T: You are going to publish it. Right, I think I've 
seen this before, haven't I? 

D: Yes. 

T: I’mjustcheckingthe last things, am I. the 
spellings and stuff, right? Right, when 1 went 
to Melbourne. Just make that a capital W for a 
title. Right. You read it to me. 

D: When [went to Melbourne . 

T: When I went to Melbourne, right. 

D: . . . Melbourne fora week, it was freezing, 
and we had to stay inside all day. 

T: Right. See thisone‘inside’-we’llju.st make 
that one word. Can we squash it together? 
i-n-s-i-d-eisone word, right? 

In this first conference, the teacher focuses principally on the mechanics of the 
writing process, because he has already worked on the content in a previous 
conference. He checks the spelling and punctuation and encourages the pupil to get 
the piece right before going on to another piece. 

Conference with Alex who has written a piece on the topic of ‘tools’ 

T: What’s it called? 

A: Tools, 

T: Tools. What’s it going to be about? Can vou 
tell me about it in your own words? 

A: 1.1 wanna do a second draft with that one, and 
this one’s done. 

T: That is the second draft? 

A: No, this is a different one. 

T: A different story. Well, let’s work on one of 
them first. Which one are you going to work 
on? Which one would you like to bring to the 
publishing . . . 

A: Thisone 

T: That one. So really, that’s your first draft. is it? 

A: That’s my second draft. 

T: Well, come over here and let’s see what this is. 

You reckon you’ve changed it, you’ve fixed up 
spelling and sentences and things? 

A: 1 was reading- ] was reading this one to 
Vlatko. 
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T: You’ve conferenced with a friend? 

A: Yes. • 

T: And you’ve written it out, and now you want ‘ 

to conference with me. Well, I’ll believe you. ' 

It’s a shame you’ve lost other parts, though. 

Read it to me, please. 

A: ‘Tools. Tools can help us use- to make houses 
or buildings and to fix things if they break. 

You need to make boats and cars and things. 
Cars and machines have'-supposed to be- 
‘lots of different things’. 

T: Good. Fix it up then. Please don't disturb- 
Daniella, as she is writing out her final copy. 

Try to write very quickly, Daniella, so it can 
go to the typist today. ... I think the word 
‘different’we’ve used lots of times. . . . 

Spelling mistake! Go and fix it up. 

A: Another spelling mistake. 

In this conferencing session, the teacher focuses on both content and form. There 
is some dispute as to whether the text they are working on is a first or second 
draft. At the beginning of the conference the teacher asks the pupil to retell 
the story in his own words, but this does not happen, and eventually the pupil 
reads the text. When Alex says that he had read the story to Vlatko, the teacher 
reformulates this as, ‘You’ve conferenced with a friend?’ The bulk of the con¬ 
ference is taken up with the teacher pushing the pupil to come up with additional 
content suggestions, although it is worth noting that the pupil’s contributions are 
minimal, and that it is the teacher who does most of the talking. 

Conference with Leila 

T: Who is it next? I think it is Leila. Would you 
bring me your two drafts, please. Right, what 
story is it, Leila? 

L: Fred and Barney. 

T; Fred and Barney. Could you tell me a bit about 
it in your own words-a retelling. 

[Leila tells the story, and then reads out what she has written until the teacher intervenes.] 

T: Oh, right. Is it making sense to you? Or are 
there some parts where it doesn’t make . . . 

L: I. . . I made some mistakes . . . 

T: Can you see where they are? 

L: Yes. 

T: Let’s try and fix them up then. Fred and 
Barney were old friends ’til the old days. 

L: Days. 
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T: Do you mean they were friends in the old 

days? 

L: Yes. 

T: Right, so what you’re saying here is Fred and 
Barney were old friends in the old days, and 
Barney . . . 

L: Said . . . 

T: To Fred. 1 think we’ll say, and Barney told 
Fred to go. . . to go to his friend’s house and 
call them, isn't it? You said 'them fordinner’. 

Fred went to tell them to come for dinner. 

Barney had made the food, but he made it too 
hard, and when he was trying to cut the 
chicken, he could not cut, oreat? 

L: Eat. 

T: Eat the chicken. Shall we say . . . 

L: Cut and eat the chicken. 

T: Shall we say cut and eat. . .Cut and eat the 
‘chicken’? Oreat‘it’? 

L: Eat, eat it. 

T: Yeah, I think eat ‘it’, don’t you? Because 
we've already said the ‘chickens’, haven’t we? 

Eat it. full stop. Fred and Barney's. . .friends 
went home and had lunch attheir house. It's 
that one. . .the only one? 

L: Their. 

T: Fred and Barney packed up—1 want you to 
find the spelling of that- and went to a 
restaurant to eat. That’sgood. Where did you 
get that word from? 

L: I looked it in the dictionary. 

T: Good.. . . Fred and Barney went home and 
wen t to sleep, and the next day they did not go 
anywhere , . . they stayed home. Why? 

E: ’Cause there’s nothing todo. 

T: Right. Do you think that ending’s sort of a 
good ending for this story? 

L. Yes, you know Mr Mercurio, you know, beans 
has to be a‘s’at the end. 

T: Good. But beans is spelt wrong. 

L: Oh. 

T: . . . Beans is not up there, but how do you 
think it might be? It’s not the double e, what 
might it be? 

L: e-a-n. 

T: Right. That’s right. So we’ll fix that up for you. 
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In this final conference, the teacher does allow the pupil to do a retelling. He also 
uses metalanguage: ‘a retelling’, ‘a creative story’, although he does not dwell on 
these. After Leila has read her story, the teacher tries to get her to identify her 
mistakes. He does not have much success with this, however, and ends up pointing 
out most of these himself. 

Post-reading task 

Review the conferencing sessions. Does one stand out as being more effective/less 
effective than the others? Why is this? 

[I am indebted to Jenny Hammond for providing me with the data from which these 
conferencing sessions have been extracted.] 

Learning skills and the writing process 

In recent years, the value of teaching students about learning as well as about 
language has been recognised. Studies into learning strategies and learning how 
to learn are finding their way into the literature in increasing numbers. Evidence 
suggests that it is beneficial for learners to reflect on their own learning strategies and 
preferences (see Chapter 9). In their book on learning how to learn, Ellis and Sinclair 
(1989) outline a seven-step process designed to encourage learners to reflect on the 
strategies which might assist them in becoming more effective writers. They do this 
by providing a series of exercises designed to encourage learners to reflect on the 
following questions: 

Step 1: How do you feel about writing English? 

Step 2: What do you know about writing English? 

Step 3: How well are you doing? 

Step 4: What do you need to do next? 

Step 5: How do you prefer to practise your writing? 

Step 6: Do you need to build your confidence? 

Step 7: How do you organise your writing practice? 

The following tasks from Ellis and Sinclair (1989) help learners to explore these 
questions. It is interesting to note how the purposes are reflected in the tasks. In using 
tasks such as these, which have a twin focus on learning as well as language, it is 
important to establish a link for the students between the task and its rationale, 
otherwise the iearning-how-to-learn dimension will be lost. 

1 

(a) If possible, bring to class an example of writing by a native speaker of English. Try to 
bring the type of writing you need to want to be able to do, for example: 
a business letter 
a telex 
a poem 
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(b) Work with another class member who has brought in a different tvpe of written text 
Compare y ° ur examples and make a note of the specific characteristics that make them 
ditferent from each other, for example: 
layout 

style of language 
length 

organisation of ideas, etc. 

headings Pare fl ’ ldlllgS W ' th the rest of the c!ass and make n °tes under the following 

Type of written text 
Specific characteristics 

2 

Read Javier’s suggestion for testing himself. 

/ take a business letter , for example, and read it and make notes an the content Then I try 
to reconstruct the letter from my notes. I compare my version with the ordinal letter to see 
how well I ve done. 

Javier, Argentina 

Do you know of any other good ways of testim: yourself? 

3 

Read what Mazharuddin says about assessing himself. 

I'm studying medicine in London and / do a lot of practice examinations. I always give 
myself plenty oj lime to read everything I’ve written very carefully. / check spelling 
grammar and pronunciation. ' 

Mazharuddin. India 

Think of a real-life situation you have been in recently where you needed to write English. 
How well do you think you wrote? "" 

4 

Here are some examples of how Javier and Mazharuddin set themselves short-term aims. 
Name: Javier 

What? How 9 \i/| 11rt it i r> 

’ When How Iona Done 

Improve spelling Copy out three times and \ 5.8.88 10 mins, ^ < / 

test myself | V 


Name: Mazharuddin 

What? How? When How long 

Improve use of Write notes first and 15.8.88 1 hour 

-connectors organise them. 

-sequencers Add connectors and 

sequencers. 

Then write out in full. 

[Use the blank chart on page 115 to do your own self-assessment.] 
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5 

You have been asked to produce a brief guide for new students joining your class next term, 
(a) Decide what information you think a new student would want to know, (b) Decide how 
you are going to present it. (c) Produce the first draft. Compare your drafts in class and 
make decisions about the final version. 

6 

Your teacher will dictate part of a text to you and then ask you to continue writing the text 
on your own. You should try to develop the topic further and use the same style. When you 
have finished, read your text to the class. 

I have included these extracts because they show very clearly how learning-how- 
to-learn goals can be integrated with language goals, and realised at the level of 
pedagogy. The best of these tasks simultaneously develop learners’ language skills 
and learning skiils. 


5.7 Investigating writing development 


Task 5.1 

Collect sample statements from learners about how they go about learning English. 
Construct some writing tasks similar to those devised by Ellis and Sinclair. Administer 
them to a group of students. Discuss the tasks with the students. Record and evaluate 
the discussion. Did the tasks seem to ‘work’ for the students? Why, or why not? 

Task 5,2 

Teach some of the tasks in Ellis and Sinclair. Discuss these with the students, focus¬ 
ing in particular on the strategies underlying the different tasks. Do different 
students have different strategy preferences? Do they agree on the strategies 
underlying the different tasks? 

Task 5.3 

Record and analyse a conferencing session between a teacher and two or three 
students. Does the teacher tend to focus on a limited number of problems (e.g. 
the mechanics of the writing process)? Does he/she elicit contributions from the 
students, or tell them what he/she thinks is correct? Do different students receive 
different or similar treatment? 

Task 5.4 

Analyse a number of writing coursebooks, or the writing exercises from a general 
coursebook. How varied are the exercises? What do they reveal about the author’s 
views on the writing process? 
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Task 5.5 

If possible, obtain samples of several students* writing over an extended period such 
as a semester or a year. Analyse the samples. What evidence is there that the 
students writing skills have developed? Is the improvement at the level of lexis, 
grammar, text structure, or is there evidence of improvement at all levels? 


5.8 Conclusion 

Learning to write coherently, and in a way which is appropriate for one's purpose and 
audience is something which many people never manage in their first language 
despite the fact that a substantial part of the educational process is devoted'o the 
development of such skills. The process is every bit as difficult in a second language 
In this chapter wc have looked at some of the current issues and concerns^ die 
teaching of writing. Wc have seen that written language has its own characteristics 
which reflect the purposes for which it has evolved, but that it is more useful to think 
in terms of a mode continuum’, from ‘more like spoken language' to ‘more like 
written language , rather than in terms of discrete categories. Wc also looked at 
the controversy over writing as process and writing as product, and some of the 
pedagogical implications of the process/product distinction, as well as the different 
characteristics of skilled and unskilled writers. 





Chapter Six 

Mastering the Sounds of the Language 


6.1 introduction 


The teaching of pronunciation has always been dealt with from a rather different 
perspective from other language skills. The influence of the first language seems to 
be much greater it) relation to pronunciation in contrast with the acquisition of 
morfcholUgy an^rySx. In addition, gifted learners who attain native speaker 
mastery of other aspects of their second language rarely master the phonological 
system as effectively if they begin learning the language after puberty. 

At the level of classroom action, efforts to teach pronunciation have sometimes 
resulted in practices which range from the mildly eccentric to the bizarre, indud-^ 
ing rhythmic chants and dances designed t o get le arners to integrate their bodily 
‘movementsarid gestures v^TEeifatEeiSp the new language. The 

popularity of such practices has persisted despite the fact that there is little em¬ 
pirical evidence that they are significantly more effective than more traditional 
exercises. 

In this chapter we look at some of the theoretical positions which have been 
taken in the teaching of pronunciation. Recent research into the acquisition of 
L2 pronunciation which provides insights into ways of teaching pronunciation 
effectively is also reviewed. The second part of the chapter is devoted to an 
examination of pronunciation materials. We also look at extracts from two pro¬ 
nunciation lessons. 


The chapter sets out to answer the following questions: 

1. What is meant by ‘contrastive phonology’., and how has it influenced the teaching 

of pronunciation? 

2. What is the difference between ‘segmental’ and ‘supra-segmental’ features ot 

pronunciation, and how can these be taught? l 

3. How can pronunciation be taught from a communicative perspective? 

4. How can a learning-how-to-learn perspective be added to the teaching of pro¬ 
nunciation? " —— 
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6.2 Contrastive phonology 

Mastering the sound system of a second language presents great difficulties for 
learners. Most learners who begin learning the second language after the onset of 
puberty never manage to acquire native-like mastery of the sound system, although 
they may develop native-like skills in grammar and vocabulary. Brown.- among 
others, suggests that the problem of acquiring a flawless pronunciation after puberty 
supports the notion of a critical period for language acquisition. The critical period is 

a biologically determined period of life when language can be acquired more easily and 
beyond which time language is increasingly difficult to acquire. The critical period hy¬ 
pothesis claims that there is such a biological timetable. Initially the notion of a critical 
period was connected only to first language acquisition. Pathological studies of children 
who failed to acquire their first language, or aspects thereof, became fuel for arguments of 
biologically determined predispositions, timed for release, which would wane if the correct 
environmental stimuli were not present at the crucial stage. (Brown 1987: 42) 

Whether or not the critical period hypothesis is supported by subsequent research, 
the problems of acquiring the phonology of a second language present a formidable 
challenge to any theory of second language acquisition. In his book on language 
transfer, Odlin (1989) highlights the powerful influence of the first language on the 
efforts of learners to master the sound system of a second language. In studying 
cross-linguistic influences of a first on a second language, he suggests that attention 
needs to be paid to both phonetic and phonemic differences. Phonetic analysis 
compares the two languages in terms of the physical differences between their 
respective sound systems, dealing, in particular, with the ways in which sounds are 
produced and perceived. Phonemics contrasts the sound systems of the languages in 
terms of their minimum meaningful units. For example, in English, the sounds 
represented by /p/ and /b/ provide a phonemic contrast because words which differ 
only in these sounds, ‘pin’—‘bin’, have different meanings. 

The potential utility of a contrastive analysis of learners’ native and target lan¬ 
guages is captured in the following description: 

A study by Scholes (1968) of the perception of vowels by native and non-native speakers of 
English indicates that non-native speakers are likely to categorize foreign language sounds 
largely in terms of the phonemic inventory of the native language (cf. Liberman et ai., 
1957). In Scholes’s study, native speakers distinguished between the vowels /e/ and /«/ (as 
in the words rain and ran), whereas speakers of Russian and Greek did not. In contrast to 
other non-native speakers of English, speakers of Persian, which, like English, has a 
phonemic contrast between /e/ and /ae/, did distinguish between the two vowel sounds 
(Odlin 1989: 114) 

Swan and Smith (1987) outline some of tne problems for second language learners 
of English which can be attributed to first language interference. Examples of 
contrasts between English and a range of languages are provided below: 
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Spanish 

While the Spanish and English consonant systems show many similarities, the vowel 
systems and sentence stress are very different, and these can cause great difficulty for 
Spanish-speaking learners of English. (p. 72) 

Russian 

The two major features which distinguish the Russian sound system from English are the 
absence of the short-long vowel differentiation and the absence of diphthongs. English 
rhythm and stress patterns are also hard for Russians to master, (p. 117) 

[Diphthongs are units of two vowels pronounced as a single syllable, e.g. ‘bout’.] 

Arabic 

The Arabic and English phonological systems are very different, not only in the range of 
sounds used, but in the emphasis placed on vowels and consonants in expressing meanings. 
While English has twenty-two vowels and diphthongs to twenty-four consonants, Arabic 
has only eight vowels and diphthongs to thirty-two consonants, (pp. 142-3) 

Japanese 

Japanese has a rather limited phonetic inventory, both in number of sounds and their 
distribution. There are only five vowels, though these may be distinctively long or short. 
Syllable structure is very simple (generally ‘vowel -fc consonant’, or vowel alone). There are 
few consonant clusters. Japanese learners therefore find the more complex sounds of 
English very hard to pronounce, and they may have even greater difficulty in perceiving 
accurately what is said. (p. 213) ^^ 

I Chinese / /' 

I The phonological system of "Chinese is very different from that of English. Some English 
i phonemes do not have Chinese counterparts and are hard to learn. Others resemble 
i Chinese phonemes buTare not identical to them in pronunciation, and thus cause 
\ confusion. Stress, inWikjtion and juncture are all areas of difficulty. In general, Chinese 
! speakers fin'd English hard to pronounce, and have trouble learning to understand the 
spoken language, (pp. 224-5) j 

The consensus of opinion, then, is that all learners regardless of their first language 
background find English difficult to understand and pronounce (not a particularly 
surprising conclusion to reach), and that learners from different LI backgrounds will 
have different problems, reflecting the contrasts between the first and second 
languages. The problem for teachers with a range of LI speakers in their class is how 
to deal with this heterogeneity, because what is difficult for a speaker from one first 
language background will not necessarily be difficult for a speaker from a different 
background. 

During the years when audio-lingualism dominated language teaching, a great 
deal of effort was expended in getting learners to perceive and produce word con¬ 
trasts such as ‘rain’ ‘ran’ which differed only in a single sound. The most common 
form of activity was the ‘minimal pair exercise’ (see section 6.4 for examples of 
these). With the emergence of communicative approaches to language teaching, 
these exercises became somewhat less popular among textbook writers. It was 
pointed out that, for example, while native speakers of Japanese might have a great 
deal of difficulty perceiving the difference between ‘lice’ and ‘rice’ when these words 
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are produced in isolation, in communicative tasks, the second language speaker can 
use the situational and linguistic context to determine the meaning of the word. 

In teaching and learning the sound system of a second or foreign language, a basic 
distinction is drawn between the study of individual sound differences of the type 
we have already discussed, and the study of rhythm, stress and intonation. It has 
been argued that these so-called supra-segmental features of the language are 
more important for comprehensible production than the individual sounds. Supra- 
segmental contrasts are particularly important when moving from a non-tonab 
language such as English, in which such changes mark altitudinal and emotional 
meaning, to a tonal language such as Thai in which changes in intonation and pitch 
mark phonemic differences (for example, the Thai word ‘haa’ said with a falling 
intonation means ‘five’ whereas the same word said with a rising intonation means ‘to 
look for). Learners moving between tonal and non-tonal languages have great 
difficulty with these intonation and pitch contrasts. (Rost 1990 provides an excellent 
treatment of these issues, see, in particular, chapter 2, on auditory perception and 
linguistic processing.) 

In discussing the pedagogical implications of pronunciation features, Byrne and 
Walsh (1973) argue that the supra-segmentsal features of stress, rhythm and in¬ 
tonation are much more important for intelligible pronunciation than producing 
native-like vowels and consonants. However, they also point out that the supra- 
segmentals are much more difficult to learn, to teach and to use because native 
speakers will vary the patterns with which they use these features ‘according to 
circumstances’ (Byrne and Walsh 1973: 159). What they mean by this is that native 
speakers will vary theirstress, rhythm and intonation to signal differences of attitude, 
degrees of politeness and deference and other interpersonal aspects of communica¬ 
tion, and that it is therefore difficult to teach these differences. Since the time that 
they were writing, however, we have learned a lot more about these features of 
language and how to teach them. 

Odlin cites research which suggests that similarities beween the supra-segmental 
patterns of two languages can facilitate acquisition. Japanese children learning 
English appear to be facilitated in their acquisition of questions by the similar 
intonation patterns between the two languages. Finnish first language speakers, on 
the other hand, seem to be delayed in their acquisition of English question patterns, 
and this delay may be due to the absence of rising intonation in yes/no questions in 
Finnish. (See also Brown 1990 for a detailed treatment of these issues, which, 
although dealt with from the perspective of listening comprehension, are also par¬ 
ticularly pertinent to pronunciation.) 


6.3 Recent theory and research 

In Chapter 9 we look at language teaching methodology from the learner’s perspec- 
! tive ’ tossing in particular on research into learning styles and strategies. In relation 
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to pronunciation, research into the learning strategy preferences of students has 
consistently shown that mastery of the sounds and pronunciation of the target 
language is a high priority for most learners. In his large scale study involving 517 
learners. Willing (1988) found that this aspect received the highest rating overall, 
with 62 per cent of respondents giving it their highest overall rating, and these results 
held across groups with widely different first language backgrounds (see Chapter 9, 
for details of this study). For example, 70 per cent of Vietnamese LI speakers, 77 per 
cent of Arabic speakers, 69 per cent of South Americans, and 62 per cent of Polish 
speakers gave this their highest rating. Similar findings are reported in Nunan 
(1988b). Stevick also provides anecdotal evidence to support the view that learners 
are particularly concerned with the pronunciation of the target language which 
manifests itself in demands by the learners for pronunciation drills. 

At first I explained this to myself by saying that these students had been brainwashed by 
audio-lingual teachers in their secondary schools, or that they had some personal craving to 
be dominated or that they were intellectually lazy and found that drills made fewer 
demands on their imagination or ingenuity. Over the years, however, these explanations 
have not convinced me. Maybe there is more to this kind of drilling than I had thought. If 
there is, what might it be? (Stevick 1982: 51-2) „ 

He goes on to suggest three reasons for the persistent demands of students for 
pronunciation drills. In the first place, drills provide the emotional security which 
comes from engaging in a narrowly defined task. Secondly, it is relatively easy, when 
engaged in pronunciation drills, to ‘spot the difference’ between one’s own produc¬ 
tion and that of a native-speaking model. Attending to such differences is much more 
difficult when one is engaged in communicative tasks. The third and final reason 
advanced by Stevick is that the highly predictable nature of repetitive drills provide 
learners with a breathing space during which they can conserve their mental energy. 
Another reason (though not one advanced by Stevick) might simply be that drills 
‘work’. Anecdotal evidence suggests that it is difficult to master phonological aspects 
of a language without some form of repetitive drilling — although this need not 
necessarily take the form of prolonged exercises in mimicry. 

Stevick suggests that, when working on establishing fluency and rhythm, teachers 
can use variations to maintain interest. Some of the variations he suggests are: 

1. Repetition by the whole class versus repetition by groups or rows versus individual 
repetition. 

2. Calling on students (or groups) in fixed order versus calling on them in random 
order. 

3. Students’ books closed versus students’ books open. 

4. Two or three repetitions per student (or group) versus only one repetition before 
going on to the next student (or group). 

5. S low tempo versus fast tempo. 

6. Tone of voice: neutral versus mysterious or mischievous versus triumphant or 
emphatic. 

7. Loudness: barely audible versus normal versus oratorical. 
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Stevick points out that here we have: 

setfcontradictoiy! of course^Ftor Mamnlfvhfl Pr ° d “ C ‘ “ A few combi "»ion s are 

with such a large number is not just a on a n^>^part e (Stev^ck a l 9 ^ ^ 55 ^J , 

(1972) who studied va^ationsfirMhe ^ res€ ^ has ^ v °lved from work by Labov 
sought to account for these variations in "™ Cla °f nat,ve speakers, and who 
(1982, 1983) applied some of this wort n ff. socl °- iln 8 u 'Stic factors. Tarone 

the conclusion that different tvDes nf m SeCOn . an £ ua S e acquisition and came to 
language. Per 

ora! reading or language which has been elicited by a research 8 S ' ^ 

phoU^rdX-n^^riTef^T a iongitudinai 

k™* some phonoiogica[featur°s were aifected bvtheT™ 61 ^ 0 ^ E " 8llsh ' ^ 

task in which the learner was u-i . COmmun icative 

varied over tin* SeoTh^ 0 ^S not - and «■“ = 0 ™ features 

interference on prodltl“ ^7, a^T * 
with final consonant clusters, which do no, exi!u„ 4names" " **“ 

of English, in the early "^Vofl^sMon Iearners 

are 

order which seems to be determineH h u \ m3Ster these features ^ an 

of the course the learner unde r take s y Research r ® 11by thes yhabus 

certain features of phonolooy mieht'also be re, ^ f ^ ° f Sat ° Sug § ests that 

necessarily for the same reasons as rhnete t ■ l ° instructlon ’ though not 

that production of these items (such’ h ° Id for thegriJmmar - maywell be 

speakers) cannot and should not be forced by instruefiorh^ " ** Vietnamese 

Pennington and Richardr^se)* evaluate Ihe aT" I J Ut J llshed 011 Pronunciation, 
teaching of pronunciation fmmth eVa ' Uate . the currem sta ^ of research into the 
They point to the uncertain stan s nf^ ^ of commumcative language teaching. 
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j teaching of pronunciation must focus on longer-term goals; short-term objectives 
must be developed with reference to long-term goals. 

2. The goals of any explicit training in pronunciation should be to bring learners gradually 
from controlled, cognitively based performance to automatic skill-based performance. 

3. Teaching should aim toward gradually reducing the amount of native language influence 
on segmental, voice-setting, and prosodic features but should not necessarily seek to 
eradicate totally the influence of the native language on the speaker’s pronunciation in 
the second language. 

4. Pronunciation should be taught as an integral part of oral language use, as part of the 
means for creating both referential and interactional meaning, not merely as an aspect 

of the oral production of words and sentences. 

5. Pronunciation forms a natural link to other aspects of language use, such as listening, 
vocabulary, and grammar; ways of highlighting this interdependence in teaching need to 
be explored. 

(Pennington and Richards 1986:219) 

The research and theory presented so far suggests that the learner’s first language 
will have a strong influence on L2 pronunciation, but that there may also be 
developmental sequences akin to those for morphosyntax which may be impervious 
to instruction. (We look in detail at the issue of developmental sequences and 
teachability in Chapter 8.) In integrating pronunciation instruction into our pro¬ 
grams, we need to distinguish between segmental and supra-segmental features, 
paying particular attention to the latter. In addition, we should concentrate on those 
errors which interfere with successful communication, rather than isolating, for 
pedagogical purposes, those phonological forms which, while they may make the 
learner sound ‘foreign’, do not impede comprehension. (It is also worth looking at 
Brown and Yule’s (1983b) ideas on the development of a speaking syllabus.) 

Kenworthy (1987), who provides a balanced treatment of theory and practice, 
identifies six principal factors affecting pronunciation learning. These are as follows: 

1. The native language. We have already looked in some detail at the influence of 
the first language on the sound system of a second. 

2. The age factor. Kenworthy refers to the commonly held belief that there is a 
strong relationship between second language pronunciation ability and age. The 
question of whether there is an age-related limit on the mastery of pronunciation 
has been well researched, but like many other areas in language teaching, the 
results are rather mixed, and it is too early to state that there is a simple and 
straightforward link between age and pronunciation ability. 

3. Amount of exposure. Once again, there are problems with this factor, not the least 
of which involves quantifying ‘amount of exposure’. Many people living in the 
target country hear little of the target language, while others living in their own 
native country may have significant exposure to a foreign language. Kenworthy 
concludes that while amount of exposure is a contributory factor f it is not a 
necessary factor in the development of pronunciation. 

4. Phonetic ability. ‘Phonetic ability’ refers to whether someone has an ‘ear’ for a 
foreign language, and tests have been developed to measure this factor (which is 
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fbnfiv'rhf? red ‘° ‘auditory discrimination 

a I ty . There is some evidence that good discriminators are able to benefit from 

"n r S ’ P °° T discriminators are not. Kenworthy points out 
hat this is an ability which the learner brings to the learning situation, and claims 
that as a result it is beyond the control of the teacher (although this is something 
with which many would disagree). ® 

5 ' Sto HnT^ t5, ''i?, e h abili,y '° ad ° pt and devel ° p a ford S" pronunciation 

tarcet^u torV Thk f?, ‘° wWch the learaer identify with the 

target culture. This factor may be cross-related to other factors such as age and 

length of residence m the target country. g 

6 ' rrr a " d CO r“ r !! f0r g00d P ron " ndati °"- This final factor is probably also 
related to personal,ty. Some students seem unconcerned about making mistakes 

effecdvTSr'r 1 " phonologica '' i- » 'ong as they are comm“g 
effect,vely. Others are very concerned about correctness, which may stem from 

desire to identify with the target culture, or because they have a natural 
inclination to speak correctly. <» ..natural 

Kenworthy concludes her review of theory and research by identifying three wavs 
in which a teacher can influence learners. The first of these* to peSe learned 
that good pronunciation can greatly facilitate comprehension. Secondly, the teacher 

should stress that intelligibility and communicative effectiveness, not native-speaking 

mas ery, will be the goals. Lastly, the teacher can demonstrate ongoing concern fof 
the learners progress m developing intelligible and acceptable pronunciation A 

Snlr TOsTthet!, 0nt ' n8 |, Inany “ ‘ he s0 ‘ caUed fossilised m stabilised 

earner. This is the learner who reaches a particular level of proficiency and is unable 

to progress beyond this point. Pronunciation seems to be particularly vulnerable to 

W 'p many leamerS Wh ° have pr0gresst!d b ^" d a ” intermediah^level 

P cy. For an extremely useful article on ways of changing fossilised pro 
nunciation, see Acton (1984). s l ‘ AW,lsetI P ro 

These comments provide a convenient bridge into the next section of the chapter 
where we look at pronunciation in practice. For a more detailed and yet extremely 
accessible introduction to the English sound system, see Knowles (1987). 


6.4 Pronunciation in practice 

Dunng the 1%0 and 1970s , minima] pajr ^ ^ ^ fo 

?* ®" iely P ° puIar . m P ronunc iati 0n classes. These exercises generally focused 

learners on percept,on ,n the firs, instance, and only required production as a £cond 

Ask the Student, whether the words in each pair are 'S’ (the same) or ‘D‘ (different) (Hide 
your lips so that their shape will not show the class which sounds you are making.) 
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west—vest worse-worse vet—wet : wine-vine 

wane-wane wheel-veal wane-vane vane-wane 

verse-worse vane-vane vine-wine veal-wheel 

veal-veal vest-west wet-wet vest-vest 

wet-vet verse-verse wheel-veal wine-wine 

(Byrne and Walsh 1973: 83) 

The instruction to teachers to hi de their lip s is interesting. Proponents of 
communicative language teaching would probably argue tha t teachers should be 
—Helping students to exploit such things as lip shape and mout h movemenTTo help 
—fh~^nT?listinpinsh between mini mal sound contrasts. 

—-^e^ises^uciTaslhese have become less popular witlTtRe“einergence of com¬ 
municative language teaching for reasons already outlined. These days the focus is 
much more on supra-segmental features of the language, and this is reflected in most 
recently published coursebooks. Here are two examples: 

East -West Book 1 (Graves and Rein 1988) 

Yes-no and wh- question intonation 

-sas /s/,/z/, otfazJ 

Intonation of or questions 

Can/can’t 

-d as It /, /d/or hdl 

Question intonation 

Contrastive stress in numbers ending in -teen and -ty 
Sentence stress 
Series intonation 

Stress in noun-noun and adjective—noun combinations 
Sentence stress 
Word stress 
Sentence stress 

The Australian English Course (Nunan and Lockwood 1989) 

Identifying stressed syllables in words 

Identifying reduced forms of subject + be, e.g. I’m, he’s, she’s 
Distinguishing between teens and tens e.g. thirteen/thirty 
Identifying the number of syllables in one, two and three syllable words 
Different ways of asking questions 

Distinguishing between voiced and devoiced initial consonants 
Use of stress and intonation to indicate surprise 
Identifying polite or rude utterances from intonation 
Identifying most important words in sentences by stress 
Identifying stressed words in a short message. 

Recording and comparing own pronunciation with taped model 
Identifying stressed and unstressed present/past forms of‘be’ 

Distinguishing between stressed and unstressed vowels 

There are numerous ways in which you can give a communicative orientation to 
pronunciation work. If you are using commercial materials, you should, where 
possible, augment these with taped samples of authentic language from native 
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speakers, because the specially scripted and acted tapes which accompany many 
commercial materials differ from authentic speech. (Increasingly, contemporary 
coursebooks are including authentic and simulated materials.) You should also 
provide learners with plenty of examples of ways in which shifts in intonation signal 
attitudinal shifts. In the following examples (all from Nunan and Lockwood 1989), 
exercises 1 and 2 illustrate the use of authentic data, while exercise 3 demonstrates to 
learners the use of stress and intonation to signal surprise. 

Pronunciation exercise 1 

Aim: To identify reduced forms of 'be’. 

Exercise: Listen to the tape: 


Unstressed 

Stressed 

I’m 

I am 

she’s 

she is 

they’re 

they are 

he was 

he was 

we were 

we were 


Now read these sentences. Do you think the words in quotation marks are stressed or un¬ 
stressed? Put a circle around the stressed words. 

A: It ‘was’ a very nice restaurant we went to the other day. 

B: ‘Were’ the Barlows there? 

A: Yes, they ‘were’. Peter‘was’ there too, but Anne ‘wasn’t.’ 

B: ‘Is’it still open for lunch? 

A: Yes, it ‘is’, although we were there for lunch, of course. 

We might go again next week. ‘Are’ you interested in coming? 

B: Yes, I ‘am’ as a matter of fact. 

Now listen to the dialogue and make any corrections you like. 

Compare your dialogue with a friend’s. 

Pronunciation exercise 2 

Aim: To identify the stressed words in a short message. 

Exercise: Listen to this part of the tape again and underline the stressed words. You may listen 
to the tape as often as you like. 

Head to Circular Quay and discover Sydney with a famous explorer. You can join Urban 
transport’s big red explorer bus for unlimited one-day travel around 20 of Sydney’s most 
popular sightseeing attractions on an 18 kilometre circuit around the city from 9.30 am to 5 pm 
seven days a week. Travel at your own pace. Get on and off as often as you like during the 

Now compare your work with a partner. Discuss it with the teacher. 

Pronunciation exercise 3 

Aim: To identify the use of stress and intonation to indicate surprise. 

Exercise: We can use stress and intonation to show how we feel. For example, we can ask 
questions in different ways. Listen to this dialogue. 
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Interviewer: When do you watch television? 

Viewer: Oh, usually early in the morning, before Mum and Dad are awake. 

Interviewer: When do you watch television? 

In the first question, the interviewer is seeking information. In the second question, the 

interviewer is expressing surprise. 

Listen to questions on the tape. Write I next to the questions seeking information and S next 
to the questions indicating surprise. 

1 How much is the television set? - 

2 When was the programme shown? - 

3 Where did you say he got it? - 

4 What do you like watching? - - 

5 Why do you like Inspector Gadget ? - 

Extract 6.1 is from a pronunciation lesson in which students are working in small 
groups with a language master, which enables them to replay short stretches of speech. 
Their task is to transcribe the sentences they hear, and represent visually the stress 
and intonation patterns. In the first part of the extract, the students are working 
collaboratively. Halfway through the activity, the teacher enters and takes charge. 

Pre-reading task 

1. What problems would you anticipate a small group encountering in working on a 
pronunciation task without a teacher? 

2. The learners spend most of their time listening intensively to the tape. Do you 
think that listening is important to the development of pronunciation? Why or 
why not? 

Classroom extract 6.1: A small group pronunciation practice task 

The teacher is working with a large group of newly arrived immigrants. The students are split 
into small groups. The group we focus on comprises four students using a language master. It 
is obvious that they have used the language master before as they know precisely what to do. 
One student operates the language master card. Students hear the question: ‘How much 
experience have you had as a motor mechanic?’ They are required to decode what they hear, 
write it on the board, underline the stressed words, and link together words that are pronounced 
as a single unit. 

S: I write on the board? 

S: No, you write on the board please because 
you’re taller. 

S: [Reads as the sentence is written on the board.] 

How. . . how much experience have you had 
as a motor mechanic? 

Ss: Have you had. 

[They repeat the sentence several times, and listen to the language master again. The students 
work together to identify the stress and link words as they repeatedly play the master sentence.] 
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Ss: How much experience have you had as a 

motor mechanic?’ 

S: As a motor ... 7 

. S. Yeah, motor. . . motor mechanic 

[Thestudentscomeupwiththefollowingrepresentationofthequestion: How much experience 

have you hud as a motor mechanic? They then work together to identify the tense OnTstudent 

S: Goon. 

[They play the language master: 'Let's start from the beginning_Wben'd vou do vo„r 

S Ihe hor.,^T e b=8innin8 ' Whe ”’ d y °“ d ° »» The group °JZ 

S: Capital L 

dldyou cloyouMraining?/^ ^ ^ Scdbe wr ‘ tes: Cet's start from the beginning. When 

S: When did you do training? 

$: ‘Your* no. * *«*«"“'* 

[The students are not certain about 'your', and the scribe crosses it out. One student obiects 

, b "t rf VT7 ‘ From ’ and 'beginning' are linked, and then 'when', 'did' and hto’ are 

hnked After further discusston, thisis rubbed out. and 'when' and 'do' are linked instead The 
studen s are st.ll unsure about 'your'. They listen to the tape another dozen hme" Seahnu 
parts of the sentences. The schwa symbol is written above ‘did'. There is further discussion on 
whether or not your is there. One woman student insists that it is, so 'your' is reinstated The 

The nex^emencl ! d d* hilVe Sa,fefac, ° r . il> “mpleted this segment of the task, and go olto 
the next sentence. I did my apprenticeship as a motor mechanic in Hong Kona u 

i>: 1 did as motor mechanic in Hong Kong. 

[Uughter. They play the tape several more times, and attempt to repeat the sentence Most 
students have difficulty with the word ‘apprenticeship’. They go back to the beeinnine of the 

T. It s very difficult, isn t it? ‘When did you do 

your training?’What. . .what kind of answer 

would you give to ‘When did you do your 
training?’ What would the answer be? What 
kind of answer? Would it be ‘In Paramatta’'? 

Or would it be in I960’? or . . . 


T: The time when I did my training. Right, sodhf' ^ *' me ' WhenIdo - ' « my training. 

you, did you understand, Steve? 

S‘ Yes 

T: Yeah, so ‘when’-it’U be a time. Okay? 

[The last card is replayed. ‘I did my apprenticeship as a motor mechanic in Hong Kong ’] 

L It s very fast, [Laughter] 6 J 

T: Apprenticeship. Repeat. & ' did my '' >ren,tesl ' i I> ' • • 

S: Apprenticeship. 
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[She then writes the sentence on the board and links ‘as’ and ‘a’ after two more listenings to the 
card. She puts the stress on ‘apprenticeship’ and then links T and ‘did’.] 

T: Do you know what an apprenticeship is? 

Steve? [Yeah] Do you remember that one? 

. . .What about clapping? No, together-let’s 
help each other. 

[She then gets the students to clap out the intonation of the sentence as they repeat it word by 
word.] 

Post-reading task 

Review the extract. Do you think the teacher’s intervention is helpful or not? 

The extract demonstrates the importance of perceptual salience to successful 
pronunciation. The students work hard to understand the sentence on the tape, and 
it is by no means certain that the teacher’s intervention is advantageous. At the end 
of the extract the teacher moves from a focus on perception to production through 
rhythmic clapping and repetition. 

In the small group phase, the students are actively involved in the task, and in 
interactional terms it works, even if there are questions over whether it is improving 
the perceptual salience of the phonological features being studied. 

Extract 6.2 is another pronunciation task with a rather more advanced group of 
learners. In extract 6.1, the students are directly engaged in the perception and 
production of the language, whereas in this extract the students are involved in 
language awareness activities. 

Pre-reading task 

The extract illustrates one way in which it is possible to have a twin focus on both 
language and learning in a pronunciation lesson with more advanced learners. As 
you read the extract, see whether you can identify the ‘hidden’ message in the task. 

Classroom extract 6.2: Learning how to learn pronunciation 

T: I want to tell you about a friend of mine. Her 
name’s Ying, and she really feels she has 
problems with her pronunciation. She can't go 
to class ’cause she’s at home with a young 
baby. She has got a cassette recorder at home, 
and she asked me the other night what could 
she do to improve her pronunciation .Have 
you got any advice we could give her? Kim? 

S: Yes, we can tell him-tell her, how to. - to 
start to learn the English at home. [Mmm] Just 
as we learn from the school so we can tell her to 
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start to learn with the cassette . . . [right] and 
maybe look at the mirror to look at how to move 
rf. * t + , . , her tongue and lip. 

T: Right, to practise the different sounds. Right, 
so that would be good, for practising sounds, 
then, she could listen to the cassette and use a 
mirror. What else could she do? Irene, have 
you got any other tips? 

S: She could read some books for her child, and 

_ ,, . tape those. 

T: Yes, that would be excellent. Reading stories 

for her child and taping them, yes. And also 
now you can get children’s stories on cassette, 
that you can get from the library. So she could 
be playing those, and, erm, playing them to 
her children, at the same time listening. 

S: Or, she could go to the creche, when she takes 
her child and try to ask the other mums there if 
they could meet in her place or one week in 
someone’s else place and get together with the 
English speaking mums [yes]. . .Then she 
could learn. And ask them if they would help 
her- every time she says the word wrong 

T: Mmm, yes ,hat's an excell. . .and,» that [Mmm l wouldthe yPl^ correct he,. ° 

way she’s making friends, too. And if she was 

very keen and had the time . . .ifshehada 

small tape recorder, you could actually tape 
record conversations, yes? And then replay 
them at home and then listen and practise 
responding to them or repeating. Good, 

S. And she could have the radio on, when she’s 
home, have the radio on when she does the 

dishes or whatever she’s doing. . .the cooking 

-have the radio on and listen. And sometime 
there might be some words which when she has 
heard before and that’s how she might get 
T* , interested. 

• Right, yes, if she's heard them before and you 
listen again and you say ‘ah yes, that’s great. 

I know that word’ and you’ve got all the 
meaning. Christoph, have you got any other 
suggestions? 

S: If, er, she has very problem with, er, 
pronunciation, she can borrow tapes from 
library, and listen to these tapes and repeat 
words - again, again [mmm, that’s right]. This 
could be very helpful for pronunciation. 
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T: Good. Oh, well, I’ll... when Isee her 

tomorrow night. I’ll give her some of that extra 
advice. 


6.6 Conclusion 


Post-reading task 

Do you think this task is successful? If not, what modifications would you make to it? 

The task protrayed in this extract is designed to get students thinking about the 
learning process in relation to pronunciation rather than simply practising the sounds 
of the target language. It is particularly designed to get students thinking about ways 
of practising pronunciation outside the classroom; in other words, it has a learning- 
how-to-learn orientation. It also stimulates an interactional pattern in which each 
learner is encouraged to give a rather longer extemporised presentation than is usual 
in classes of this type. The ‘hidden’ message is that it is important to activate one’s 
language use outside the classroom whenever possible. 


6.5 Investigating pronunciation 


, . .uespiie me oovious 

importance attached to it by learners. In this chapter we have seen that pronuncia- 
non work can be integrated in communicative language work, and that, while it 

itLfl q different ways m which-pronunciation work can be carried out 
with n a communicative context, the first involving collaborative problem-solving 

and the second language awareness. 

The major theoretical shift which has occurred with the development of communi¬ 
cative approaches to language teaching has been from segmental work to a focus on 
supra-segmental features of rhythm, stress and intonation. In terms of teaching 
goais the shif has been to focus on the development of communicative effectivenes! 
and intelligibility, rather than on the development of native-like pronunciation 


Task 6.1 

1. Record a short interview with learners from a number of different first language 
backgrounds (for example, Spanish, Chinese and Arabic). Analyse their pro¬ 
nunciation in terms of segmental and suprasegmental features. 

2. What differences can you find which can be attributed to the different first 
languages of the speakers? 

3. Make a list of the aspects of pronunciation which cause difficulty in comprehen¬ 
sion. 

4. How might these be dealt with in developing a program for these learners? 

Task 6.2 

Analyse a number of coursebooks and list the different pronunciation exercises. 
How varied are these? Is there any attempt to integrate them with the other content 
in the book? Is the focus on segmental or supra-segmental aspects of pronunciation? 

Task 6.3 

Survey a class of learners individually and ask them: (a) how important pro nunciation 
is to them; (b) how they like to practise their pronunciation. Do they seem to prefer 
mechanical drilling or meaningful communication? What are the implications of 
their responses for classroom practice? 

Task 6.4 

Record and analyse a lesson or lesson segment devoted to the teaching of pronun¬ 
ciation. What beliefs about the nature of pronunciation emerge from the lesson? 
What modifications would you make to the lesson/lesson segment? 


f 








Chapter Seven 

Teaching Vocabulary 


7.1 Introduction 

The status of vocabulary within the curriculum has varied considerably over the years. 
It suffered significant neglect during the 1950s and 1960s when audio-lingualism had 
a dominant influence on methodology, but made something of a comeback during 
the 1970s under the influence of communicative language teaching. In this chapter 
we look at the influence of language learning theories on approaches to the teaching 
of vocabulary. At the level of classroom action, we also look at techniques and class¬ 
room exercises and activities for teaching vocabulary. 

In their collection of articles on the teaching of vocabulary. Carter and McCarthy 
suggest that the following questions are constantly asked by teachers and students: 

1. How many words provide a working vocabulary in a foreign language? 

2. What are the best words to learn first? 

3. In the early stages of learning a second or foreign language, are some words more useful 
to the learner than others? 

4. Are some words more difficult to learn than others? Can words be graded for ease of 
learning? 

5. What are the best means of retaining new words? 

6. Is it most practical to learn words as single items in a list, in pairs (for example, as 
translation equivalents) or in context? 

7. What about words which have [several] different meanings? Should they be avoided? If 
not, should some meanings be isolated for learning first? 

8. Are some words more likely to be encountered in spoken rather than written discourse? 
If so, do we know what they are? 

(Carter and McCarthy 1988:1-2) 

In this chapter we look at what theory, research and practice have to say about 
these questions and the issues which underlie them. In particular, the chapter con¬ 
cerns itself with the following questions: 

1. What is the relationship between vocabulary and grammar in the language 
curriculum? 

2. On what principled bases can vocabulary be selected and sequenced? 
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A 5T C f learnere USe Context to comprehend new words’ 

' quisknofvocabula'r 86 aCqUiSi,i0 " , **“ reh have t0 “ ab out the ac- 

6 Whar Mr( S dne? tiC netW0I ; kS ’ and how can lh ey be “red to teach vocabulary’ 

6. What part does memory play m the development of vocabulary? ^' 


7.2 The status of vocabulary in the curriculum 

six Tf es of laneuase 

g ration seems to become easier as one malures, probably because one has a 
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richer knowledge of the world on which to draw. In addition, the more one’s 
vocabulary develops, the easier it is to add new words - the first ten words are 
probably the most difficult to learn. 

These days, then, the consensus of opinion seems to be that the development of a 
rich vocabulary is an important element in the acquisition of a second language. 
Certainly, contemporary coursebooks are as carefully structured lexically as they are 
syntactically. A key issue for coursebook writers and curriculum developers con¬ 
cerns the basis on which one selects and sequences vocabulary. ‘Frequency’ is one 
often invoked criterion, and in the next section we look at the use of frequency counts 
in the generation of lexical lists. 


7.3 Word lists and frequency counts 

Considerable attention has been paid to the issue of a minimum adequate vocab¬ 
ulary. West (I960) published a list of 1,200 words based on a frequency count of the 
2,000 most frequent words in English which .he argued provided learners with a 
‘minimum adequate speech vocabulary’. According to West, these words would 
enable learners to express practically any idea they wanted to. Fox (1979) argues that 
‘minimum adequate vocabularies’ might be adequate for productive purposes, but 
that they leave learners seriously under-equipped to deal with authentic language. 
He provides a graphic illustration to support his contention. In the following para¬ 
graph, Fox has substituted nonsense words for all the words in the original paragraph 
not included in West’s original list. 

Many persons who ‘talk’ with their hands are blunk. They have doubts about what they are 
saying, so they try to cover up by drolling a false parn of excitement and urgency. These same 
people are usually very gruk and may be overtalkative and speak too loudly. Hurbish feelings 
are belave by the person who tries to keep all leeds to a monton; such a person is nep, porded, 
and lacking in self-ruck. Slussion is frequently trunded by a veeling wurd, zornish eye, and an 
inability to face other people directly. Blunkness and codision are shown in a number of 
leeds. A man may run his hand through his hair or over the top of his head if he is dork; a man 
or woman may frungthe back of the neck. They are trying to tell themselves to galump, Jalup 
in kanted by a rantid loercion with one’s modical abdurance. The woman or man who nardles 
with hair or keeps polluking clothing is arbushed and socially incrup. A woman may smooth 
out feluciary argles or blum at her skirt, and a man may blum at his tie or snickle his farn. 

According to Fox, the reader who only possesses West’s 2,000 words will find the 
text practically incomprehensible, and he argues that learners who want to compre¬ 
hend such material need a much more extensive receptive vocabulary. ‘Receptive’ 
words are those which readers understand but which they do not necessarily use. 

Lists such as West’s, which are based on frequency counts, assume that teaching 
learners the words they are most likely to encounter frequently is the most cost 
effective way of building a functional vocabulary. Many years ago Ogden and 
Richards (Ogden 1930; Richards 1943) put forward a proposal for Basic English 
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which was predicated on similar assumptions. They devised a fist of basic vocabu¬ 
lary containing 850 words which, they claimed, would allow the learner to com¬ 
municate complex ideas. However, as Carter and McCarthy (1988) point out these 
850 vocabulary items have more than 850 meanings. (In fact, they cite Nation who 
has calculated that they have 12,425 meanings). The question faced by teachers is; 
which of these multiple meanings should be taught and in what order? 

In his critique of word lists generated on the basis of frequency, J. Richards (1974) 
points out that frequency does not necessarily equate with usefulness or relevance to 
learner needs. Coverage, or the range of contexts in which the words are encountered 
may also be more important than frequency. The ease with which words may be 
learned is another factor to be taken into consideration, and here we need to deter¬ 
mine whether abstract, high frequency items are more difficult to learn than low 
frequency concrete items. Richards also suggests that ‘familiarity’, a concept in¬ 
corporating frequency, meaningfulness and concreteness, needs to be taken into 
consideration. Richards’ article is an important one, suggesting as it does that we 
may need differentiated vocabulary lists for different learners, and that the lists 
should reflect the communicative needs of the learners. In a sense it is a precursor to 
the debate over the relative claims of general and specific purpose English which 
emerged later in the decade and which is ongoing. Proponents of general purpose 
English would argue that learners should be taught a ‘common core’ of high fre¬ 
quency items rather than items specific to a particular discourse domain. 

The most recent lexicon for second language teaching has been derived from the 
multi-milhon word Birmingham Corpus (Renouf 1984). Only with the advent of 
computer technology it has become feasible to analyse such vast corpora of data. The 
analysis has been able to show the different functions performed by the words and 
the frequency of occurrence of these functions. This has enabled the researchers to 
point up the very different patterns of usage of different forms of a base word. The 
morphological pair certain and certainly are cited as an example. 

certain 

Function 1. (60% of occurrences) Determiner as in: 

/a certain number of students/in certain circles/ 

Function 2. (18% of occurrences) Adjective as in: 

/I’m not awfully certain about. . . /We’ve got to make certain/ 

Function 3. (11% of occurrences) Adjective, in phrase ‘A + certain + noun’, as in: 

/. . . has a certain classy ring/there is a certain evil in all lying/ 

certainly 

Function 1. (98% of occurrences) as in: 

/it will certainly be interesting/He will almost certainly launch into a little 
lecture . . ./ 

(Sinclair and Renouf 1988: 147-8) 

The 200 most frequent word forms in the Birmingham Corpus are reproduced in 
Illustration 3. According to the authors, the list generally reflects the intuitions of 
language teachers about which words should be in a language course. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

First 200 word forms in the Birmingham Corpus, ranked in order of frequency of 
occurrence: 


1 the 

41 what 

81 because 

121 come 

161 last 

2 of 

42 their 

82 two 

122 work 

162 great 

3 and 

43 if 

83 over 

123 made 

163 always 

4 to 

44 would 

84 don’t 

124 never 

164 away 

5 a 

45 about 

85 get 

125 things 

165 look 

6 in 

46 no 

86 see 

126 such 

166 mean 

7 that 

47 said 

87 any 

127 make 

167 men 

8 I 

48 up 

88 much 

128 still 

168 each 

9 it 

49 when 

89 these 

129 something 

169 three 

10 was 

50 been 

90 way 

130 being 

170 why 

11 is 

51 out 

91 how 

131 also 

171 didn’t 

12 he 

52 them 

92 down 

132 that’s 

172 though 

13 for 

53 do 

93 even 

133 should 

173 fact 

14 you 

54 my 

94 first 

134 really 

174 Mr 

15 on 

55 more 

95 did 

135 here 

175 once 

16 with 

56 who 

96 back 

136 long 

176 find 

17 as 

57 me 

97 got 

137 I’m 

177 house 

18 be 

58 like 

98 our 

138 old 

178 rather 

19 had 

59 very 

99 new 

139 world 

179 few 

20 but 

60 can 

100 go 

140 thing 

180 both 

21 they 

61 has 

101 most 

141 must 

181 kind 

22 at 

62 him 

102 where 

142 day 

182 while 

23 his 

63 some 

103 after 

143 children 

183 year 

24 have 

64 into 

104 your 

144 oh 

184 every 

25 not 

65 then 

105 say 

145 off 

185 under 

26 this 

66 now 

106 man 

146 quite 

186 place 

27 are 

67 think 

107 er 

147 same 

187 home 

28 or 

68 well 

108 little 

148 take 

188 does 

29 by 

69 know 

109 too 

149 again 

189 sort 

30 we 

70 time 

110 many 

150 life 

190 perhaps 

31 she 

71 could 

111 good 

151 another 

191 against 

32 from 

72 people 

112 going 

152 came 

192 far 

33 one 

73 its 

113 through 

153 course 

193 left 

34 all 

74 other 

114 years 

154 between 

194 around 

35 there 

75 only 

115 before 

155 might 

195 nothing 

36 her 

76 it’s 

116 own 

156 thought 

196 without 

37 were 

77 will 

117 us 

157 want 

197 end 

38 which 

78 than 

118 may 

158 says 

198 part 

39 an 

79 yes 

119 those 

159 went 

199 looked 

40 so 

80 just 

120 right 

160 put 

200 used 


Source: J. McH. Sinclair and A. Renouf, ‘A lexica! syllabus for language learning’, in R. Carter 
and M. McCarthy, Vocabulary and Language Teaching (London: Longman, 1988), 
p. 149, Reproduced by permission. 
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°^ en ^ r ^ importance to the selection and grading of vocabulary concerns 
the relationship between the frequency of lexical items in corpora derived 

^ e n S i] ea , kerS ’ and Je teamability of such items for second language learners It is 

and leam^l^ U Ho^eve ttheTe ^ ^ corres P onde nce between frequency 
and leamabmty. However, as we see m section 7.5, this is not the case at all. 

7.4 Vocabulary and context 

One of tiie central themes of this book is that language reflects the contews i„ which 
. ral and the purposes to which i, is put. If wt 
encountered and learned in context, then this has particular implfcatfons fo r P raT 

™abularv tel R;; , h W0 "th T C 3 - ainSt ‘ he ' earning ° nis,s otl Secontextuahsed 
vocabulary items. Rather, the focus m class will be on encouraging learners to 

^ur r lnd e teIch |nfe Jh " S ‘ he mea " in8 ° f " eW WOrdS from the in which 

th y occur, and teaching them to use a range of cues, both verbal and non vei-hal 

(e.g. pictures and diagrams in written texts) to determine meaning 

Kruse makes five suggestions for teaching written vocabulary in context: 

1 ’ Z°rtf e ! eme " tS SUd \ f prefix, suffixes and roots. The ability to recognise component 

SMutent’oT 1 " J m ' 1 . ,eS nS ,dSOOniS| ’ r0bablytllesi "e I ‘ ; ^tiinportantvocabularv 
1 a student of reading in EFL can have. It substantially reduces the number of com 

£e eiy new words he will encounter and increases his control of the English fcxicln 

£SedXXr ‘ST ° b ™ s ' musZen 

be pointed out to the EFL student. He may not connect the illustration with the item 
3 J?. at 15 g ’ V ! n | him dl «™lty. He may also be unable to read charts and graphs in English 

(a) Parentheses;or footnotes, which are the most obvious definition dues The student 
can be taught to recogmse the physical characteristics of the clue 

Synonyms and antonyms usually occur along with other dues: that is, is clauses 
explanations in parentheses, and so on. ' 

0) iTl ! o°2£ ^ Y; X ' <hat ^ Y> are ei,Si ' y re “ Enisable word, giving 

(2) app«,rival danse: constructionssel off by commas, which, or, ordashes (X, Y.: 

4 i nf , , , ’ X ’ ^ hich 1S Y,; or Y ) are also physically recognisable clues 

. hfdues from discourse, which are usually not confined to one sentence- ' 

( ) Example clues where the meaning for the word can be inferred from an examDle 
often use phystcal clues such as i.e ., e.g., and for exumple. P ' 

s,nZr y h SUm of ,he ‘"formation in a sentence or paragraph the 

student can understand the word. F ° p ’ ine 

(C) ^ Pe t rien h e ^ the . reader can S et a meaning from a word by recalling a similar 

5 7 77 expenenced and maki "g the appropriate inference. ° 

5. General aids, which usually do not help the student with specific meaning narrow the 

SS'SS ^r^r io " of the in —■ - - 

(Kruse 1979:209) 
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In one of the few recent empirical investigations of vocabulary development, 
Palm berg (1988) uses a computer game to provide a context for an experiment into 
vocabulary acquisition. He also takes language needs and interests as his point of 
departure in an experiment to test the effects of playing with computer games on the 
learning of vocabulary by young children. The game Pirate Cove was selected for its 
appeal to the age and interests of the two subjects, who were nine and eleven years 
old. The target vocabulary of the game consisted of 118 words, only 3 of which 
(‘eight’, ‘list’ and ‘old’) had been taught to the eleven year old child. The experiment 
was carried out in three phases. In phase one, the children played the game with the 
aid of the experimenter, who acted as an interpreter, providing Swedish equivalents 
to the words as they appeared on the screen. Phase two, which occurred a month 
later involved the children in replaying the game and providing the experimenter 
with Swedish translations or equivalents of the words and text appearing on the 
screen. Phase three, took place a month after phase two. The subjects were given a 
list of 50 concrete nouns from the target vocabulary and asked either to give the 
Swedish translation of the words or to nominate associations triggered off by the 
words. 

Palmberg found that the learners had a great deal of success in completing the test 
task in phase three. Seventy per cent of the words were assigned correct translation 
equivalents, the subjects were partly successful with a further 20 per cent of the 
words, and had no success with the remaining 10 per cent. Palmberg concluded from 
this that his subjects were greatly assisted by the cognates which exist between 
Swedish and English, but he also suggested that the results were noteworthy because 
the subjects were quite young, and also that they were able to transfer their context- 
bound learning of the vocabulary items in phases one and two to the context-free test 
situation in phase three. The experiment suggests that when teaching new vocabu¬ 
lary, we should begin by teaching the new items in context, but that at a later stage 
learners should be given the opportunity of dealing with the words out of context. 

Honeyfield (1977) also stresses the importance of context in the teaching of 
vocabulary. He points out that even with a functional vocabulary of the three 
thousand most frequently occurring items in English, learners will still not know 
around 20 per cent of the items they will encounter in an unsimplified text. The 
problem confronting both teacher and learners is that no course can provide learners 
with anything like the vocabulary they will need to comprehend authentic texts. It is 
therefore important to provide learners with strategies for inferring the meaning of 
unknown vocabulary from the context in which it occurs (rather than getting them to 
undertake the time-consuming task of memorising long lists of words, or looking up 
unknown words in a dictionary which would make the reading process unbearably 
slow and tedious, and which would probably contribute little to the actual learning of 
vocabulary). Honeyfield makes a number of suggestions for helping learners develop 
their skills in inferring meaning from context. These include the familiar cloze or gap 
exercise in which words are deleted from a text, words-in-context exercises, and 
context enrichment exercises. Words-in-context exercises are those in which learners 
encounter target vocabulary items in the meaningful context of a continuous text, 
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and use the surrounding context to arrive at the meaning through focused discussion. 
Context enrichment exercises take learners through several stages in which 
progressively more context is provided. They are designed to show learners how the 
more context one takes into account, the greater are the chances of guessing an 
unknown word. 

Examples of these procedures are provided below. As you look at them, you might 
like to think which might be most, and which least helpful in actually teaching 
learners strategies for dealing with unknown vocabulary. 

Cloze exercise 


oo.i.e woras nave Deen taken out of this piece of English. Try to guess all 
the words and write them in the correct places. If you are not sure of a word, just guess. 


DESERT PLANTS 

Many desert plants are able to turn their leaves to avoid the direct rays of the sun Some 

leaves protect themselves from the great heat by not (1)_flat in their normal 

position but by curling up until the (2)-when it is cooler. Some plants have 

leaves that are covered with (3)-thin hairs that can draw moisture from the (4) 

-.. Others have hard or shiny surfaces that prevent loss of (5)_ 

Most cactus plants are covered with (6)-points known as ‘thorns’ that 

protect t em from being (7)-- Other plants produce poison substances that 

W-hungry animals away. (From Hollon 1968: 7) 


Words-in-context exercise 


Instructions: Work in small groups to find the meaning of the words in italics by complet¬ 
ing the questions and exercises. 


THE FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES 

She was sitting on the verandah waiting for her husband to come in for luncheon The 
Malay boy had drawn the blinds when the morning lost its freshness, but she had partly 
raised one of them so that she could look at the river. Under the breathless sun of midday 
it had the whxtt pallor of death. A native was paddling along in a dug-out so small that it 
hardly showed above the surface of the water. The colours of the day were ashy and 
wan. They were but the various tones of the heat. (From Maugham 1969: 46) 

1. Multiple choice questions type 1 
In the story a blind is: 

(a) a drawing 

(b) a set of double doors 

(c) a plant in a pot 

(d) a covering for a verandah 

2. Multiple choice questions type 2 

Which of these pieces of information help you to guess the meaning of pallor? 
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(a) A native was paddling a dug-out in the river. 

(b) It is midday. 

(c) The colours of the day were ashy and wan. v 

(d) The river had pallor. 

(e) Pallor is related to death. 

(f) In the story, pallor is white. . 


Context enrichment exercise 

Instructions: This exercise will help to direct your attention to the kind of information 
that a context may give you. In the exercise, there are three sentences, each one adding 
a little more information. Each sentence has three possible definitions of the italicised 
word. On the basis of information in the sentence, decide if the definition is improbable, 
possible, or probable. Write one of these words on the line for each definition. 

1. We had a whoosis. 

(a) a tropical fish _ 

(b) an egg beater _ 

(c) a leather suitcase _„ 

2. We had a whoosis but the handle broke. 

(a) a tropical fish _ 

(b) an egg beater _ 

(c) a leather suitcase _ 

3. We had a whoosis, but the handle broke, so we had to beat the egg with a fork. 

(a) a tropical fish _ 

(b) an egg beater _„ 

(c) a leather suitcase _ 

(Yorkey 1970: 67) 


As I have pointed out in preceding chapters, our understanding of language learning 
and teaching can begreatly informed by observing and analysing interactions between 
participants in the learning process, and brief portraits of teachers and learners in 
action have been included in the book to illustrate this point. In the following class¬ 
room extract a small group of students is involved in the context enrichment exercise. 
It can be seen that the task stimulates a great deal of interactive language work, 
particularly as the students try to determine what is required of them. In a follow-up 
discussion, thestudentssaid they found theexercise particularly useful in helpingthem 
see the importance of using context for arriving at the meaning of unknown words. 

Pre-reading task 

Before you read the extract, study the context enrichment exercise above. How would 
you introduce this to a group of students who ha ve not done such a task befo re? As you 
read the extract, compare what you would have done with what the teacher does. 
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oi^room extract 7.1: Deriving meaning from context 

T: This exercise is basically looking at how you 

can u Se c °„ text t0 find the TOeaniflgof a ^ rd 

And what I want you to do is discuss among 
] yourselves and decide-if you look down at the 

first exercise I want you to decide which of 
these might be a definition for this -whether 
| it s improbable, possible, probable. Okay? 

S: Oh, we have to put here, after the a b c 

[yeahj which one is improbable, which one is 
T: Yeah. Whatyou’vegot here is a nonsense poss,ble ° r ' s P r °<”>bIe? 
word-a nonsense word. Imagine it’s a word 
you don’t know in English. You just discuss 
among yourselves. 

S: Okay, we hada-whatisthis. . - a tropical fish 

• - ■ an egg beater. . . a leather suitcase 

b: Okay I msurethec.,aleathersuitcase,is 
T: Why^ improbable. 

T: If you had a sentence ‘We had a leather ^ oesn 1 bave anything to do with that name, 

suitcase’. Is that possible? 

T: “^ ,hersuto •' ? 

English. Does that make sense? 

S: Yes. Yes. 

S: [We have. . . whoosis] that means. . . j s 
improbable [but if] is improbable and 

T: Improbable. . . impossible is more or less the same? 

T: Improbable and probable ... * ^ im P ossibie 

T- * ■ ■ but possible . . . 

S: And impossible. Means improbable is more or 
T: [Pausel Yes „ rt . less like impossible? 

1 J Yes ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ likely, unlikely, unlikely. 

S. Forme, .forme. . . I don’t know for you 
■ ■ ■ leather suitcase doesn’t have anything to 

negotiation as they attempt 

doing the task.] PP e an< d at the same time actually 

SI. But for me put here improbable. 

■ But it. . - the. . .the instruction, the 
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instruction say something different. . . we 

have to. .. we have to change this word and . a 

and make sentence with a, b and c. For 

instance,‘We had a leather suitcase’,‘We had 

an egg beater’, and ‘We had a tropical fish.’ 

[Is that it?] That’s the instruction. [Mmm] 

Okay. So we have to decide if, if this sentence 
is. . . if those sentence are good English or 
not. [You mean each one?] Uhuh. 

SI: What sentence? We had a. 

S2: We had a tropical fish. 

S3: Yes. Possible. [Yes] 

SI: Improbable, I think. [Why not? Why not?] 

S2: We had, er, a tropical fish. 

S3: We had an egg beater. 

S2: We had an egg beater. 

SI: That’s, that’s probable [Yes], 

S2: Is it probable, why not? [Possible, probable] 

SI: We had a leather suitcase. Yes, possible. I 
think all of them’s possible. Why not? 

S3: All synonym [?] 

S2: Why not probable? 

SI: Okay, the first one, it’s possible, but not 
probable, no? 

S2: You can’t prove that. 

SI: Okay, the first one is possible - write possible, 
no? [I think so.] 

Post-reading task 

1. Did you find the teacher’s instructions helpful or not? 

2. How effective was the task in stimulating the learners to interact with one 
another? 

This extract shows the considerable negotiation which went on between the learners 
as they attempted to complete the task before clarifying exactly what they were 
required to do. The teacher, who wanted the students to work things out for them¬ 
selves and who tried to keep out of the way, should probably have spent more time 
setting up the exercise, particularly as this was the first time the students had under¬ 
taken a task of this sort. The major source of difficulty for the students was the lack 
of context in the first part of the task and the lack of clarity about precisely what was 
required of them. With increasing context, the task became progressively easier, and 
they completed the third part relatively quickly. In the beginning, the students seem 
to want to provide their own situational context until one of them says, ‘The thing is, 
we don’t we don’t worry about the meaning, just the you know, the sentence is all 
right?’ 
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Many activities such as these are aimed at weaning learners away from an over- 
rehanceon the use of dictionaries, particularly when dealing with extended texts. An 
article of faith of the communicative language teaching movement is that one need 
not understand every word in a spoken or written text for communication to be 
successful. However, it could be argued that the pendulum has swung too far and 
that it is time to reassert the value of dictionary work in extending vocabulary. * 

The arguments in favour of dictionary use have been put by Summers, who claims 
that in recent years teachers have ‘actively discouraged the use of dictionaries’ and 
who criticises the view that the meanings of new words should only be arrived at 
through contextual clues. J 

In reality, unknown words within texts-whether in the form of a repetition, an encapsula¬ 
tion, a superordinate or subordinate term - are very often not deducible from contextual 

fnZ h U u T OUld like t0 believe that teachin S words in some systematic way 

could be helpful-whether in semantic sets, by collocational or semantic feature matrices 

even by linking them via their etymology, morphology or phonology - but naturally occur¬ 
ring language is not easily systematised. Trying to deduce the meaning of an unknown word 
from the text is one valuable strategy in understanding language, and so is dictionary use 
but it is only by repeated exposures that a word can enter a person’s active vocabulary,’ 
whether m first or subsequent language acquisition. (Summers 1988: 112) 

Summers suggests that dictionaries provide learners with a powerful analytic tool 
not only for finding out meanings and checking spellings, but also for gaining insights 
into the grammatical aspects of the item in question. The dictionary can also over¬ 
come one of the limitations of contextual exercises, in that, in contrast to the context 
bound meaning of the word (which may be idiosyncratic or peripheral to its core 
meaning) the dictionary presents the prototypical meanings of the word. Also the 
activity of matching the dictionary definition of the word to its use in context helps 
to create deeper links within the student’s mind. (See the discussion on ‘depth of 
processing in the section on vocabulary and memorisation.) 

One current initiative of note is in the development of dictionaries for second lan¬ 
guage learners which incorporate principles of learnability and learner-centredness. 
;" e m Suc f, “UtiaUre is the Macquarie Learner’s Dictionary (Candlin and Hennessy 
1990) which adopts an inductive approach vocabulary development. The aim of 
the authors is to produce a tool for learning, not simply a reference work. It also 
incorporates socio-cultural information into the data entries. 

The relative merits of context as opposed to the use of dictionaries is evident in the 
approach taken by textbook writers. The authors of East-West come down firmly on 
the side of context, as is evident in the following extract from their introduction 

In deciding how to teach a vocabulary item, consider how you can get the meaning across 

T Y and m ° St quickiy ‘ Man - V new words ca n be understood through the context in 

whtch they appear or through the accompanying illustrations. Draw students’ attention to 
the aids wherever they exist. Concrete visual examples are usually best. If the student’s 
ook does not provide relevant illustrations, use classroom realia, the clothes the students 
are weanng that day, mime, stick-figure drawings on the board, or pictures from a 
magazine or a picture dictionary such as the New Oxford Picture Dictionary Where 
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illustration is not possible, use synonyms or paraphrased verbal explanations, provided you 
can keep your language simple. As you speak, write on the board to ensure that students 
follow your explanation. Certain vocabulary items are best understood in a larger context 
and may require that you act out a situation to convey meaning. . . . Where there is no 
other efficient way to teach a vocabulary item, have students use a bilingual dictionary, or 
you or a student can offer a translation; but consider the use of native language a last resort. 
Dependence on bilingual dictionaries encourages students to see English in terms of their 
native language and to translate word for word. More seriously, it prevents them from 
relying on context arid other clues essential to effective language learning. (Graves and 
Rein, 1988; xi) 

Some of the writing on vocabulary instruction gives the impression that the use 
of dictionaries on the one hand and context strategies on the other are mutually 
exclusive. This is not the case, and learners need both skills. The difficulty is in 
showing learners when it is more cost effective in terms of time to infer meaning from 
context, and when it is worth consulting a dictionary. I have found that it often takes 
considerable time and effort to convince learners that they need not understand 
every word they encounter. 


7.5 Vocabulary development and second language 
acquisition 

Research into second language acquisition has largely confined itself to the areas of 
morphology and syntax, and, to a certain extent, phonology. The acquisition of prag¬ 
matic, strategic and lexical competence have been generally overlooked (although 
there are a few exceptions - see, for example the papers in Wolfson and Judd 1983). 
A major investigation by Johnston (1985) into the acquisition of syntax and mor¬ 
phology of adult immigrants generated a great deal of data on the acquisition of lexis to 
which Johnston makes passing reference. His report contains lexical lists of the words 
used (and presumably acquired) by learners at different levels of proficiency. At the 
time his report was published, Johnston had had little opportunity to analyse the lexi¬ 
cal data. However, he does note a number of regularities in the lexical behaviour of the 
learners he studied. One phenomenon he observed was the tendency of learners to 
use only one member of a lexical pair such as good/bad. With post-beginner to low- 
intermediate learners, ‘good’ occurred fifty times, while ‘bad’ was only produced 
once. With intermediate level learners, ‘easy’ was only half as frequent in the data as 
‘hard’. This tendency only to use one member of a lexical pair can be explained by the 
use of negation (e.g. ‘not good’, ‘not hard’) as a substitute for the under-used member 
of the pair. Johnston claims that this phenomenon is important because, pedagogic- 
ally, it is often assumed that the two pairs should be taughttogether. The result of this is 
often confusion. ‘It seems to be the case that learners have limited memory space for 
lexical processing and have a greater than normal tendency to recall the wrong word 
if a lexical pair is vying for the one slot’ (Johnston 1985:366). 
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their order of acquisition (wh ch m vwelh ,7 particular words reflects 

Johnston’s lexical frequency counts make i an S erous assumption to make), then 
ing frequency counts for prepositions and onum* "if readlng ' Cons ' der the follow- 
example (the numbers in brackets indicate the ins an^oTu'seTlf- l“ n ^ 
compare this order with the order in which the items aretaughtt *° 

Prepositions 


in (506) 
to (203) 
/or(153) 
about (75) 
with (63) 

Pronouns 
/(1154) 
my (432) 
you (311) 
he (231) 
they (194) 
me (157) 


at (57) 
from (29) 
of(23) 
on (19) 
near (18) 

she (81) 
we (72) 
it (45) 
him (31) 
his (23) 
them (23) 


by (16) 
until (5) 
over (4) 
inside (3) 
under (2) 

your (20) 
us (17) 
her(12) 
their (5) 
myself (4) 
himself (3) 


behind (1) 
between (1) 
into (1) 
since (1) 


mine (3) 
its (1) 
itself (1) 
our (1) 


I /heTmak‘f W "? her ° F n °‘ the !tems ha - 

j how infrequently some items which are taught veTyeariylnstanda^ is 

actually used by learners - for examnie Y y standard coursebooks are 

usedpreposiJns'be.weeZanj 

“"hns",/"/ 6 re,ati ° nShip b6tWeen a " d leareabiHty ( mV ear ' ier 

The 

in,hesar;i:“ 

■ i’ 1 a r« le *“*•". words that have 

th=wordhhere.whiehca„actr,htr^ 

teferen^'^Krashen’s'acquisidor^Iea 3 '^ 11 *^’ 0 ' 11 ' Cha " ndl (1988 > mato P«*>g 
tinction in the next chapter) sugBestinv thaf/ 5 ''" 01 ' 0 "^^' ve IO ° k ,n de,ail at this dis- 
end result of vocabulary development^ftherebT n bvtaf/ r0CeSSandaCqUiSi,iOnthe 

to 

context and it can be used naturaHy 
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only talk about acquisition when learners have both productive as well as receptive 

control of the new item. 

Drawing on work in error analysis, Channell compares research into the speech 
errors of native speakers with that of second language learners. This research 
suggests that a learner’s first and second vocabulary knowledge are linked together 
in their mental lexicon phonologically, semantically and associationally, and that 
learners can make conscious the links between them. However, she also points out 
that much more research is needed, particularly into the errors made by learners in 
naturally occurring speech. Her paper concludes with the following implications for 
classroom practice: 

1. Since the lexicon appears to be an independent entity in processing, there is justification 
for teaching approaches which make vocabulary work a separate teaming activity. It is 
not essential always to integrate vocabulary with general communication. 

2. Presentation of vocabulary should pay specific attention to pronunciation, in particular 
word stress. So visual presentation and reading may not be the best ways to introduce 
new vocabulary. 

3. Learners should be encouraged to make their own lexical associations when they are 
learning new vocabulary. (However, at present we do not know which kinds of asso¬ 
ciation are the most useful in aiding retention.) [See the discussion on memory in this 
section.] 

4. Semantic links play an important role in production. This suggests the use of semantic 
field based presentation methods [see the next section on semantic networks]. 

(Channell 1988: 94) 

The research discussed in this section makes numerous suggestions for pedagogy, 
some of which run counter to conventional wisdom. In evaluating such research, it is 
important for teachers to experiment with these suggestions, in an informed way, 
with their own learners in their own teaching situations. It may be that some of the 
suggestions do lead to more effective learning outcomes. On the other hand, they 
may not. A great deal of research on vocabulary acquisition and use is carried out in 
laboratory or simulated settings, and the results may not usefully translate to the 
classroom. 


7.6 Semantic networks and features 

The principle of avoiding items that are semantically related in some ways runs 
counter to the notion of using semantic networks or fields in teaching vocabulary. A 
semantic network consists of words which share certain semantic features or com¬ 
ponents. A componential analysis can show, in diagrammatic form, what relates and 
differentiates members of a particular semantic network. Illustration 4 (from Rudzka 
etal. 1981) provides a componential analysis for words which indicate different kinds 
of spatial limit. 
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ILLUSTRATION 4 








“ ***>? sensitivity to 

be carried out collaborativelv Thpv a r. cs the way in which such tasks can 
knowledge. InThe ^[ra al slaH™ ? fT”** rerali ”« ° f 1 1-n**' lexical 
word outln eaci; grZ They aTe^ ucooTh k ' 1“ “« ed in s P 0,ti "S °dd 
Ibefo, lowing 

HANDOUT ' " 

SPOT THE ODD WORDS OUT 

example: 

radio computer video television 

o D dd word" e f0ll0Wi " 8 WOrdS - PM a drcle arOUnd ,he odd «< — say why i, is the 


investigate 

elderly 

utilize 


determine 

intelligent 

uncover 


traveller 

explore 

stupidly 

reveal 


student 

enquire 

talkative 

disclose 
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Pre-reading task 

1. What language would you predict the learners might need in order to complete 
the task? 

2. What role does the teacher play in this task? Is he helpful to the students or not? 


Classroom extract 7.2 ; Spot the odd word out task 

SI Tourist visitor traveller student. . 

S2: Student [Yeah]-must be that one, yeah. 

T: Why d’you think, why is student the odd one 
out? 

S2: Oh, tourist, visitor, traveller- they are 
moving [yeah] 

SI: They are going. . . 

S2: They have something in common, no? 

T: Yeah, yeah. But I’d Like you to say what it is 
they have in common, you know? How would 
you describe it? 

S3: Okay, second investigate, determine, 
explore, enquire. I think, determine 
[determine] yeah, because investigate, 
explore, enquire is [synonymous, 
synonymous]. . .means. . .toknow 
something. Mmm Okay. 

SI: Third elderly, intelligent, stupidly, and 
talkative. Intelligently, and stupidly, you 
know, I think have er some relations between 
because there is the opposite meanings. 

S3: How about, er, elderly and talkative? 

S2: Talkative-what means talkative? 

SI: Yeah, too much. 

S2: Talkative. . . 

SI: How about the elderly? [Adjective] Had a 
more experience and they get the more. . . 

[yeah]. 

S3: Intelligent, stupidly maybe that’s the part of 
the human being. . . which is, I think . . . 
Okay. Oh [wait, wait a minute]. 

SI: Okay, this is this is different ad . . . kind of 
adjective that the [inaudible] 

S2: Okay, all right. 

T: So which one did you decide? 

Ss: Elderly, elderly. 

T: Why’s that? 
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S2: Because er its quite different this, because 
this match with your age, with your age and 
the other one is with your, kind of person that 

T: Personality. [Personality, yeah] ^ ^ 

SI: Er, utilise, uncover, reveal, disclose. Yeah, 
this is utilise. Uncover, reveal, disclose-all of 
them the same meaning. Uncover, reveal, 
disclose. 

SI: You know, cover and uncover. [Gestures] 1 Uncover?What ' s “"cover? 

T: But how would you define, how would you Oh ' Re '' eal - 0ka >' 
define those three words? What is, would be 
the dictionary definition of those three words? 

T: Reveal and disclose. What is the. . ,wha“s Youmea " tlle “"< : °''"rand reveal? 

the meaning that they share? 

S2: To find [to find] something, and to [uncover 
revealed] 

S3: And the other one doesn’t have anything with 

find. The other one means the opposite of 
doing something. 


7.7 Memory and vocabulary development 
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shows that regular revision is important, and that revision which is distributed over a 
period of time is more effective than ‘massed practice’. In the learning of a list of 
vocabulary items, for example, six 10-minute sessions over the course of a week will 
result in more effective learning than a single 60-minute session. 

Stevick makes a great deal of the notion of ‘depth’, by which he means the amount 
of intellectual and emotional effort which the learner invests in the learning process. 
He reports his own lack of success in improving his knowledge of Swahili by listening 
to Swahili news broadcasts and repeating aloud as he listened. 

When I put this plan into practice, however, I was disappointed. I was indeed able to repeat 
along with the tape fairly well, but the experience produced only fatigue, with no 
perceptible improvement in my Swahili.'The words were going into my ear and out my 
mouth all right, but they were not disturbing anything in between: in the metaphor of 
‘depth’, the words were flowing over my mind so fast that they had no time to sink in. They 
remained instead on the surface, and evaporated almost immediately. (Stevick 1976: 35) 

One rather idiosyncratic method based on the notion that the more active the 
learning the more effective it is likely to be is Asher’s Total Physical Response. Asher 
(1977) attempted to recreate in foreign language classrooms conditions which he 
hypothesised underlie successful first language’acquisition. He claimed that children 
received their initial input in the form of instructions couched in the imperative which 
required them to make physical responses. ‘Pick up the blue ball!’, Tut your dolly in 
the box!’ He suggested that initial foreign language instruction should follow the 
same procedure, learners carrying out commands in the target language, and thereby 
utilising their whole bodies as they processed words and short utterances. He claimed 
some startling feats of memory and retention in experiments carried out to put the 
Total Physical Response to the empirical test. (In Chapter 12, we look in some 
detail at this and other methods.) It remains to be seen whether these claims can be 
substantiated in relation to the teaching of vocabulary. 

In his analysis of current trends in vocabulary teaching, Nattinger (1988) presents a 
number of classroom techniques for vocabulary development. He separates these into 
techniques for comprehension (understanding and storing words), and production 
(retrieving and using these words). Techniques for comprehension include utilising 
context clues, word morphology, mnemonic devices, loci, paired associates and key 
words. Total Physical Response, cognitive depth, formal grouping, word families, 
historical, orthographical similarities, and collocations. Techniques for production 
include pidginisation, situational sets, semantic sets, metaphor sets, and collocations. 
These are briefly described below. 

Comprehension 

Context clues. Techniques for guessing vocabulary from context include activating 
background knowledge from the topic of a text, obtaining clues from grammatical 
structure, pronunciation and punctuation, and using the natural redundancy of 
surrounding words. For example, the reader should be able to guess the meaning of 
‘workaholic’ in the following sentence: £ My father was a workaholic, he worked so 
long and so hard that we rarely saw him.’ 
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Word morphology 

Learners can be taught to extend their vocabulary by mixing and matching word 
stems, suffixes and affixes. 

Mnemonic devices 

These are tricks for committing words to memory. Nattinger points out that there is 
resistance to the use of such devices by many teachers. 

Loci 

Thes e are a form of mnemonic in which a list of words to be learned are associated 
with a familiar visual image such as a room or a well known tourist spot Each word 

IS associated in some way with one of the items in the visual image, and the image is 

used to assist m the recall of the words. 

Paired associates 

In this technique, which is similar to the use of loci, words in the first and second 
language which have some similarity of sound and meaning are associated. Nattinger 
dtes Curren s example of the German word schwarz which means black and which 
could be associated with the English word ‘swarthy’. 

Key words 

Here the target vocabulary item is paired with its native language equivalent in an 
idiosyncratic way. 'For example, in learning that the Spanish word perm means 
°f ’ I ne mlght notlce tflat tflc first syllable of the new word sounds like “pear” and 
1988 66) e " “ Ze “ ' arge pear ' shaped d0 ® waddling down the street' (Nattinger 

Total Physical Response 

In this ^hnique the target vocabulary items are paired with relevant physical 
actions. (See the discussion on the previous page, and Chapter 12.) 

Cognitive depth 

This technique was developed by Craik and Lockhart (1972). Students are asked one 
oi the following questions in relation to each word. 

1. Is there a word present? 

2. Is the word printed in capitals or in lower case letters? 

3. Does it ryhme with . . . ? 

4. Is it a member of. . . category? 

5. Does it fit into the following sentence? 

S U Tr. f T eS successiveI y dee P er lerels of processing, and Craik and Lock- 
hart found that there was superior retention and recall when words were related to 
questions 4 or 5 than 1 or 2. (See also Stevick’s discussion of ‘depth of processing’ on 
the previous page.) F 6 

Formal groupings 

Certam vocabulary items can be memorised by teaching students to recognise basic 
forms of words and how they combine with certain affixes. For example 8 students 
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could be taught the meanings of words such as tele (far, distant), phone (sound), 
photo (light) graph (write, mark) and then given lists of vocabulary items containing 
these words and asked to guess the meanings of these compound words. 

Word families 

This is an extension of the formal grouping technique. Exercises can be developed to 
show how word ‘families’ are developed from a single root. (Nattinger provides the 
following example: part, partition, partly, partner, participant, particular, particle.) 

Historical, orthographical si mil arities 

This involves the development of associations based on historical, orthographical 
similarities between cognate language.. For example, there are many words in lan¬ 
guages such as Spanish and Italian, or English and German, which share common or 
closely related meanings and which can be exploited to assist learners to expand their 
target vocabulary. 

Collocation 

Collocations are words which are commonly associated. Nattinger suggests that 
exercises to develop and strengthen these associations can greatly facilitate learning. 
The following sample collocational exercise is from Brown (1974: 9). 

Choose the items that collocate most usefully with each verb. The number of lines left after 
each verb is a guide to the number of useful collocations possible. 

1. To appeal. the slow student 

... against the judge’s decision 

. to my friend for help 

. him to learn from his 

2. to encourage. mistakes 

. etc. 


At various points in the book, we have seen the importance of teaching students 
strategies for independent learning. Illustrations 5-7, which have been extracted 
from Ellis and Sinclair (1989), are designed to sensitise learners to the learning pro¬ 
cesses, including memorisation strategies for building and maintaining an adequate 
vocabulary in a second language. 
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ILLUSTRATION 5 

Activity: Common features 

” ba,C b “" ™ ^ Can y o„ see what 
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ILLUSTRATION 6 


a) Choose a topic, for example ‘politics'. Write it in the middle of a blank shea 
of paper. 



b) What is the first word that comes into your mind which is connected in 
some way with it? (If the word is in your language, find out the English for 
it.) Write the English word anywhere you like on the paper and join it to the 
first word. 


POLI —(fbrLaJftif!rt^ 


c) Continue in this way, adding new words as you think of them. 



Source: Ellis and Sinclair, 1989, p. 36. Reproduced by permission. 
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ILLUSTRATION 7 


Activity: Word tour 

a) Think of a town or city you know well. [ magine that you are organisinf; a 
sightseeing tour for tourists. 

b) Think of five places you would include on your tour and write down the 
order in which the tourists wilt visit them. 

C) Learn your tour off by heart so that you can picture it in your mind. 

d) Whenever you have five new English words to learn, imagine these words are 

like 0n r ° Ur tOUr and piCUire the WOrds in Ac P laces on y° ur 

Tour: Trafalgar Square Words to leant: apron 
Buckingham Palace dustpan 

Houses of Parliament vacuum deaner 

Westminster Abbey feather duster 

Downing Street broom 

~ 5 l dS n ^ f° lum L n in a Trafal S ar S 9^> wearing an apron. 

“ thc Queen brl,sh,n S ^e floor in Buckingham Palace and using a 

~ ° { Farlionlerlt vacuumin g the corridors in the Houses 

Can you imagine pictures for the other words? 




Activity: Word clip 

For words lhat are difficult to picture in your mind, make up a story, like a 
video clip, in your mind. Imagine famous people acting in your video din and 
doing or saying the words you want to remember. 


Source: Ellis and Sinclair, 1989, p. 38. Reproduced by permission. 
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7.8 Investigating the teaching and learning of 
vocabulary 

Task 7.1 

Record some of your learners having a casual conversation (for example, in a coffee 
break) and do a lexical analysis of their language. What items seem to be frequently 
used? Are there any surprises? 

Task 7.2 

Compare the order in which you teach prepositions and pronouns with the frequency 
orders revealed by Johnston’s research. What similarities and differences are there 
in the orders? 

Task 7.3 

The following statements were made by second language learners when asked to 
describe their approaches to learning vocabulary. Ask a group of learners to write A 
(agree) or D (disagree) next to the statements. 

1. I think learning new words is the most important part of learning another language, 
I don’t care if 1 get the grammar wrong, as long as I have the words I need. 

2. I try to learn five new words each day. I make lists and stick them up around my 
room. Every evening I spend a little time memorising the new words and revising 
the ones I have learned. 

3. I read a lot and use a dictionary. Every time I find a word I don’t understand, I 
look it up. 

4. You don’t really need a big vocabulary. When I’m talking to people, I can usually 
find a way to get my message across, even if I don’t have the exact word. 

5. English and German share lots of words, so I try to find similarities between the 
languages to help me remember. 

6. I try to avoid having translations. I put new words into a sentence and then 
memorise the words in context. 

Now get the students to write a statement summarising their own attitude toward 
the learning of the vocabulary. 

Get the students to compare and discuss their responses. Tape the discussion and 
make a summary of the issues which emerge. What attitudes and beliefs about the 
learning of vocabulary are implicit in the discussion? Are you happy with these? 
Would you like to encourage learners to develop different/more flexible approaches? 
Suggest some strategies for doing this. 

Task 7.4 

The following task is from Nunan and Lockwood (1989). Which of the two word lists 
do you think might be easier to memorise and why? 
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;'Tw Sm fr 8 T PS V^ stud ™ ts )- Half of the groups study Word List A The other half 
conrf^mbff S ‘ ud >‘ hehs ‘f°' S "> i '«‘^ t*™ cover Hand write down all,he words yol 

Word List A 

licence money traffic,coat,run, shoes, lounge,read, driver,Bankcard,dress permit bed- 
room,one, kitchen, teller, toilet,socks, bank, walk, laundry, parking, write ih^Xe 
Word List B 

licence bank bedroom coat talk 

driver cheque kitchen shoes run 

traffic money lounge dress walk 

permit Bankcard laundry socks write 

teller toilet shirt read 


. --- J ov/vrvo WULC 

parking teller toilet shirt read 

Discussion: Which word list was easier to remember? Why? 

Get two groups of students to complete the task. Which group was the more success¬ 
ful? Does this bear out your prediction? Why or why not? 

Task 7.5 

Record a group of students completing the following task (you may substitute your 
own words rf you w,sh). What sort of d.scusston does the task generate? Compare H 
with classroom extract 7.2. What are the similarities/differences between the discus¬ 
sions. Give the task to groups of students at different proficiency levels. Is there an 

‘optimum’level for the task? nerean 

SPOT THE ODD WORDS OUT 

tourist Visitor traveller student 

Barrier Reef Brisbane Ayers Rock Kakadu Park 

bus car train plane 

engagement passenger booking reservation 

swimming sailing diving trekking 

tourist holida V vanati/sn j. *.. 


Task 7.6 

sdect'and^ttTn 200 t0 a 8rou » of stud '" ts a " d «* «»"> to 

select and rank the 30 most useful/important words. Do these reflect the frequency 

order as identified in the Birmingham corpus? ^ ^ 


I 7.9 Conclusion 


1 rfl a n,imb P ° f ye ? rs : the teaching of voca bulary was neglecled in language 

! maintaMno ^1'° the ,ra P° rtance ,hat learners attach to the task of building and 
mamtammg an adequate vocabulary. It could be argued that in a second, as opposed 
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to foreign language context, the initial stages of language learning should be devoted 
almost entirely to vocabulary work. On those occasions when I have lived and 
worked in a foreign country, I have found more communicative value for effort in 
focusing, in the first instances, on developing a survival vocabulary to the compara¬ 
tive neglect of other aspects of the target language. 

The development of communicative approaches to language teaching has done 
much to enhance the status of vocabulary, and some interesting empirical and 
practical work is currently being undertaken in the area. Theoretical and empirical 
issues currently being investigated include work on word lists and frequency counts, 
the importance of context to vocabulary acquisition, lexicography and the role of the 
dictionary, semantic networks and features, and cognitive processes, particularly 
lexical search processses and memorisation. On a practical level, an indication of the 
enhanced status of vocabulary is the recent publication of a major coursebook based 
on a lexical syllabus. (For a good introduction to lexical syllabuses see Willis 1990.) 

As vocabulary teaching regains an important place in the language classroom, the 
issues, principles and practices reviewed in this chapter will become increasingly 
useful’ and significant. It is hoped that the chapter has provided insights which 
teachers can test in their own classroom. It is also to be hoped that some of the 
issues may find their way into an enhanced research agenda, for, despite the renewed 
interest, the amount of published research in the area remains disappointingly small. 


Chapter Eight 

Focus on Form: The Role of Grammar 


8.1 Introduction 


Lay persons, language learners, and many teachers themselves would probably see 
the central pedagogical role of the language teacher as the teaching of grammar and 
.teoorrectmg of .earners' errors. However, the place of gramma^ inThng^ 




L and Wha ' "» the -V- 

1 S,UdieS ' and What — methodological 

\Tamma',1“ctT 

5 ' grammar? 16 C ° n,ribUti0n of systemic-functional linguistics lo the teaching of 

7 ml! >,7 C , da i° 8lCa ' f aramars and how ca " they be used in the classroom’ 

' ™of grlmmf? renCe indUC,iVe “ d dedUC ‘ iVe a PP road > es to the teach- 


8.2 The ‘traditional’ language classroom 

traditionally, the language classroom was a place where learners received svs,e ma ,ie 

provided* 11 >h grammar ' vocabula ry end pronunciation of the language, and weTe 
P ovided with opportunities for practising the new features of the language as these 
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were introduced. Methodology training focused on the most effective ways for 
teachers to present and provide practice in the target grammar. 

For many curriculum specialists, the ‘contrastive’ hypothesis provided an import¬ 
ant guide to the selection and sequencing of items for instruction (see, for example, 
James 1980). This hypothesis claims that a learner’s first language will have an 
important influence on the acquisition of a second. It predicts that where first 
language rules conflict with second language rules, then errors reflecting the first 
language will occur as learners try to use the second language - in other words, the 
first language will ‘interfere’ with the second. For example, it predicts that Spanish 
first language learners will tend, when learning English, to place the adjective after 
the noun, rather than before it, as this is the way it is done in Spanish. Such an error 
is the result of ‘negative transfer’ of the first language rule to the second language. 
‘Positive transfer’, on the other hand, occurs when the rules of the two languages 
coincide, and learners can thus exploit their first language knowledge in learning 
the second language. A third possibility is where a linguistic feature of the target 
language does not exist in the first language (as is the case with the English system of 
articles for Chinese learners, or the existence of nominal classifiers in Thai for 
learners whose first language is English). 

The contrastive hypothesis holds, firstly, that learners’ difficulties in learning a 
second language can be predicted on the basis of a systematic comparison of the two 
languages, and secondly that learners from different first language backgrounds (say 
Chinese and Spanish) will experience different difficulties when attempting to learn 
a common second language (such as English), and that they will master different 
aspects of the grammar at different times. As we see in the next section, it was 
the strong claims of contrastive analysis which ultimately got it into trouble, for when 
researchers actually analysed the errors that learners made, and the difficulty they 
had with different features of the target language, they were unable to sustain many 
of the claims made by the contrastivists. 


8.3 Second language acquisition research and its 
influence on practice 

During the early 1970s a series of empirical investigations into learner language were 
carried out. These became known as the ‘morpheme order’ studies, and their 
principal aim was to find out whether there is a ‘natural’ sequence in the order in 
which second language learners acquire the grammar of the target language. The 
studies followed on from a pioneering piece of research by Brown (1973), who 
discovered that children learning English as a first language passed through strikingly 
similar stages in acquiring fourteen grammatical structures and that, contrary to 
expectations, there was no relationship between the order in which items were 
acquired and the frequency with which they were used by the parents. 

Dulay and Burt (1973,1974a, b) found that, like their first language counterparts. 
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children acquiring a second language appeared m 

which could not be accounted for in terms P o P fth?f f w a P red e ter mined order 

the language items. Moreover children f re 9 ue n c y with which learners heard 
grounds (Spanish and <W)’ ^ "d ^ 

same order. However the order HifWH f b ® r of mor phemes m virtually the 
investigated by Brown.' Bailey etal (19741 renr* ^ ^ lan S ua 8 e learners 

and came up with strikinglyS„ ^ reP " Ca ' ed ,he stud '« with adul, learners 

was conciuded that in „ eilher chiId 
the learners’ first languLes that learner^ ) nia,or ' ty r,f ermr5 he attributed to 

grammar that are comparable in both the first and s “li ™ any err ° rs in areas of 

“ntrastive hypothesis predicted would not occur The a " 8Uage ’ errors which tile 
these investigations that a universal order of •' -9 chers concluded from 
an innate learning process It also ann^a a +1 ^ U1S l ! ° n existed which was driven by 
rather than fi" s dT n “ Ure ° f the targel la ~ 

process. ^ hret 3nd Second ] anguage, drove the acquisition 

hcewh^ 

research reported in the literature (see, for exai^Hmch 'Wn SLA 

in fact, either highly contentious, or self-evident ai ran } r t !UmS ’ aK ’ 

the fact that many of these Cairns go wei, 


'■ mT Tr,T a T b ? innate pr0cesses which guide L2 acquisition J 

Lcond latgtS inTh™r m e3e?nro 0f ap P ear "> a 

, ™ chanism ’triggered’ the acquisition process.) C ""h 0 " ‘ hat ‘ nter " al men,al 
subconscious is "pessary for the 

acquisition led to the suggestion that the*!! 0 " ^ unable to a,ter the order of 
guage acquisition must bfut^y subcousc^™ fOT Se “" d la »- 

' new language eC< k '° C ° mPrehend ^ ’"atut al communication in , he 

aCl) “ ire What - d ° "* com¬ 
as the key to acquiring a second language 1 ’’ C “ 3 f ° CUS com P reh ension 

' tea ™"S (“hen the student is not 

cutbng down on interiingua, error! StUdenK 

but=a ——. 

uie eariy iy/us and reported in Hatch (1978).] 
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5. The learner’s motives, emotions, and attitudes screen what is presented in the 
language classroom, or outside it. 

[Proponents of a comprehension-driven methodology had to account for the 
failure of some learners to acquire. They did this by postulating an emotional 
‘filter’ which blocks the target language.] 

6. The influence of the learner’s first language is negligible in grammar. 

[This point stems directly from the finding that learners tend to make similar 
mistakes regardless of their first language. However, it should be noted that even 
in the days before criticism of the morpheme studies became widespread there 
was controversy over the actual percentage of errors which could be attributed to 
first language interference.] 

The net effect of these recommendations was to play down the role of grammar in 
the classroom. The efficacy of grammatically structured syllabuses was questioned, 
as was grammatical instruction, and the role of error correction. The role of gram¬ 
mar, asdraditionally conceived, was thus seriously undermined. Whether or not such 
prescriptions actually had any effect on teachers’ classroom practice is another 
matter, which could be settled only by looking at what teachers actually do; however, 
they certainly gained widespread currency in the literature. 

The morpheme order studies have come in for severe criticism in the years since 
their appearance. Major criticisms have been made of the way in which the data were 
collected and analysed, and of the elicitation instrument used by the researchers-the 
Bilingual Syntax Measure (BSM), a sequence of cartoon-style pictures which are 
meant to elicit the target morphemes. It has been suggested that the results obtained by 
the BSM may be an artifact of the instrument itself, and that data collected by other 
means may have resulted in different orders (for a discussion of this, see Larsen- 
Freeman 1975, 1976; Nunan 1987b; Larsen-Freeman and Long 1991. The scoring 
procedure, in which subjects were said to have ‘acquired a structure if they used it 
correctly 90 per cent of the time has also been criticised. There seems to be no 
principled reason why 90 per cent, rather than, say, 80 per cent or 100 per cent should 
have been selected. Additionally, it is important to collect information on incorrect 
as well as correct usage, as this sheds light on the developmental process. 

Other criticisms include the fact that there is no principled relationship between the 
d ifferent items selected for investigation; th at items which behave quite differently are 
grouped together (the definite and indefinite article were grouped together, although 
we now know they behave quite differently (Pica 1985)). In a detailed critique of the 
studies Johnston criticised the fact that linguistic forms are studied in isolation from 
their communicative functions (Johnston 1985). It is also claimed by Pienemann 
and Johnston (1987) that the morpheme order researchers fail to offer a theoretical 
rationale for the findings. By this they mean that the researchers are unable to say why 
the items appear in the order they do, or to make predictions about the likely 
acquisition orders of items which have not been investigated. Breen (1985) has also 
criticised the failure of SLA researchers to take the social context within which learn¬ 
ing takes place into consideration in the design and implementation of their research. 
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In an important study conducted in the 1970s, Larsen-Freeman (1975) used a 

ra prfo e d°Th aS t k \ f ° r I 1 ?!! 5 morpheme orders in aduit subjects over a six month 
I P ? The ta$ks ! " duded the Bihngual Syntax Measure, a sentence repetition task 
j a listening comprehension test, a cloze test and a writing test. While the morpheme 

| aCC " raCy t ° r t erS .p, n S ° me tasks were simiiar to those °f Dulay and Burt, they dfffered 
1 on other tasks. This raises the possibility that the order in which items appear to be 

| acquired is determined in part by the type of instrument employed. In a follow-up 

- - 

I -HphT ^ eaHy ni ° rpheme studies ’ subsequent research has pro- 

Jeouences and^Iat'th 6 "' 6 ^ mmaticaI items War in predetermined 

r d ? heSC predetermmed sequences do not appear to be alterable by 
instruction (see, for example, Cancino etal 1978; Hyltenstam and Pienemann 1985) 
For example, ail learners, regardless of whether they are learning in a second or 
foreign language context, and regardless of whether they are receiving instruction 
appear to go through the following four stages in the acquisition of negation ’ 

? tage l : "° t verb ’ No work/No understand. 

Stage 2: don t + verb’ I don’t like/He don’t can swim. 

S age 3: auxiliary + negative’ She can’t go./He don’t stay. 

Stage 4: analysed don’t He didn’t stay. 

H ™ Tf el n ant hypothesis on the development of acquisition orders is one first 
developed for German as a second language by Meisel, Clahsen and Pienemann in 

andTedicUhJor^ aP - P ^^ dt0 . English ’ These researchers claim that we can explain 
predict the order in which grammatical items are acquired by what are called 
speech processing constraints which limit the amount of language we can hold in 

thm oh™ mem0ry / In devel °P in § our competence in a second language we pass 
hrough a senes of stages. Each stage is more complex than the one before it 
complexity being defined m terms of the limits on short-term memory 
According to this hypothesis, learning a second language is basically a matter of 
mastering a senes of mental operations. In order to speak a language fluentThese 
must become largely automatic, m the same way as the physical operations in 
out^hese' ^- km8 ’ runmng and di ™g a car must become automatic for us to carry 

omlTandTor Pe,en ^' 5peech e rocessi "8 option, are veJy 

complex, and also because the time available for speaking or comprehending is 

rnited, it is only possible to focus on a limited part of the whole speech processing 
operat.cn at any one time. Learning a language, then, is a matter of gaining aulo 
matic control of these complex mental routines and subroutines 

' 'standi 1 " 8 E j' glfir f. Iearn isoIated and phrases. The next stage is the 
standard word order of subject + verb + object, for example: ‘I like rice’ ’I no 

'core’ kmcturTfn’' Then 3 ^ ” WWch the learner adds a " element'to the 

saSs fa w 1“h’,£T amPl t 18 ° h0me ’’ After this a sequence of 

, h ®“ t whl f th< = learner develops the ability to rearrange internally words from 
the core structure, for example ‘can you swim?’. Here ‘can’ is moved fromthemi^dle 
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of the structure to the front. At the next stage, learners would be able to carry out 
more complex rearrangements, producing structures such as ‘where are you going 
tonight?’. 

You can see from these examples that each stage builds on the one preceding it, 
and makes progressively more demands on memory. I have grossly oversimplified 
the hypothesis here to give you some idea of the logic behind it. For a more detailed 
and comprehensive account see Johnston (1985) and Pienemann and Johnston 
(1987). 

There have been a number of different, even contradictory responses to the 
finding that some grammatical items are impervious to instruction (in other words, 
that instruction cannot change the order-in which the items are acquired). As we have 
already seen, one suggestion made as a result of the morpheme order studies was that 
we should abandon all attempts to grade syllabuses grammatically and to teach 
grammar systematically. Rather, learners should be immersed in communicative 
activities in which the focus is firmly on meaning rather than form. An alternative 
suggestion is that syllabuses should still be grammatically sequenced but that the 
sequencing should follow the ‘natural order’. These conflicting suggestions underline 
the fact that research is often neutral as to its-implications for practice and that we 
need to test these ideas in the classroom to determine their effects on acquisition. 

There are, in fact, a number of problems which emerge when one attempts to 
apply the results of this research. If one is to follow a natural order of instruction one 
must have classes consisting of learners who are all at the same developmental stage. 
It is also necessary for these learners all to progress at the same rate. While these 
conditions might obtain in some foreign language contexts (for example, with total 
beginners), they are problematic in second language contexts. Additionally, in 
second language contexts, we need to consider the possibility that learners may need 
to learn some language items (such as question forms) as formulae to enable them to 
communicate at early stages of their second language development. Another factor 
which needs to be considered is the long-term effect of instruction. It may well be that 
even though learners are incapable of reproducing a particular item at the time it is 
taught, systematic exposure over a period of time will speed up acquisition in the long 
run. This is certainly one of the implications we can derive from Long’s (1983) litera¬ 
ture review which demonstrated that instruction speeds up the rate at which learners 
learn in contrast with those who try and pick the language up naturalistically, without 
formal instruction. 

Lastly, there is a problem in assuming that the learning of a language occurs in a 
linear sequence. We know, in fact, that language learning is an organic process 
characterised by backsliding, leaps in competence, interaction between grammatical 
elements, etc. This organic rather than linear nature of language development is due 
in part to the fact that structures are not learned in isolation, but that they interact 
with each other. Eisenstein et al (1982) investigated the development of progressive 
and simple forms and came to the conclusion that the problem of learning closely 
related verb structures is that while each has its own job to perform, it is also 
interconnected with other structures. This makes it difficult for the learner to 
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determine where the boundaries are. and therefore, to know when it is appropriate 

he U chX e rathe , r than an0ther ‘ EisenStdn Point out thaJKSw 

£ oT ng felated VCrb StrUCtUreS is P robab] 3' that the y have to 

be integrated into the semantic and grammatical system in such a way that each 

marks off its own meaning domain, i.e. in the case of verbs, its own portion of time 

In summary, SLA research has done a great deal to advance our knowledge of 

iomplexhv oAhe a " d ^ omes - Ab « v « all else, it has demonstrated the 

complexity of the processes involved m learning a second language We now have 

data which show that it takes much longer than was once though to nTJ from 

one developmental stage to another. The research also supports something whmh 

n H BUSfor r : that ’ if anythin S’ we tend to overload fhem in 
the classroom. Other pedagogical outcomes are less certain. There seems to be little 

support for an approach in which all explicit grammatical instruction is eschewLd 

bSffleTSir M Wl 7’ h °' V - f d h0W mwh f0CUS t0 plaoe °" S rammar has 

“nbrselrtrdonlvLvT^;-' :la, TT adebySLAreS ' :arChe r SOU ' sidet h a classroom 
can be settled only by validating studies inside the classroom. Recent work on gram¬ 
matical consciousness-raising has attempted to marry SLA research with pedagogy 
and it is to such work that we now turn. 6 hy ' 


8.4 Grammatical consciousness-raising 

The ‘organic’ view of language learning presented at the end of the preceding section 

?CrT Thecl * , n ° tl0n ° f 8 ramma tical instruction as consciousness-raising 
f • h ■ d f T 1 and m ° St perce P tlve intr oductions to grammatical CR are con- 
tained in Rutherford (1987) and Rutherford and Sharwood-Smith (1988). 

P rejeC / S , the Spllt between conscious learning and subconscious acquisiton 
However it also contrasts with traditional grammatical instruction m a number of 
important respects. In the first place, there is much greater attention paid toform- 

eLmemsTn n 00 ! PS ' lt , aIS ° K attem P ts to situate grammatical structures and 
elements in question with a broader discount context. In addition, iLiakes an 

.Jga mc rather than l inear view of leaming^nd therefore rejects the rather naive 

Rutherford ^ * wiH ° f: " ecessity have bee " learned. 

Rutherford (1987) in building his case for consciousness raising, explicitly rejects 

LZtZ bd ’ efS ’ hat 'f f age ,S COnS, ™ C,ed ou ' ° f " andS 

L "T® S’" 5 ' 5 ' 5 * he gradual acc “ mulalio ” of these entities. He also 

tKh tenTn^h gra Tf cal rules ra " direct| y ’ m parted to the learner 

through teaching because of the complexity of many rules, and because of the 

interrelationships between them. For this reason, he sees classroom activities as 
^mg basicafly inductive rather than deductive (see section 8.6 below). These 
ivities are meant to facilitate the learning process by providing data through which 

whm fhe^m f °H m r d teS { by P° fheseS ’ and a]so b y helping learners link the new with 
hat they already know. Unlike traditional approaches to teaching grammar then 
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grammatical CR fulfils a process rather than product role: it is a facilitator, a means 
to an end rather than an end in itself. It has been argued that for language-to- 
language development to occur, learners must ‘notice the gap between their own 
production and that of native speakers (Schmidt and Frota 1986). One function for 

CR is to assist learners to‘notice this gap’. 

Sharwood-Smith (1988) take a rather different line from Rutherford, arguing that 
‘traditional’ instruction is one type of consciousness-raising. He draws attention to 
the distinction between ‘explicit’ knowledge and ‘implicit’ (the former denoting a 
conscious, analytical awareness of the formal features of the language, the latter 
referring to an intuitive feeling for what is correct), and suggests that CR can be both 
highly explicit or largely implicit. (For a detailed treatment of the role of implicit and 
explicit knowledge in language learning, see Bialystock 1981,1982.) 

The following examples of grammatical consciousness-raising exercises have been 
taken from Rutherford (1987) and Nunan and Lockwood (1989). While some of 
them bear a superficial resemblance to ‘traditional’ grammar exercises, they have 
quite a different purpose. In the first place, they are derived from genuine inter¬ 
actions and authentic texts, not ones which were designed for pedagogical purposes. 
In the second place, the pedagogical context from which they have been extracted is 
basically communicative in nature. Additionally, the exercises ‘recycle’ language 
points over several units of work, allowing learners to reformulate their understand¬ 
ing of the structures over time. Lastly, they invite learners, inductively, to develop 
hypotheses about the target feature of the language. 

Look at a map of the city. 

Find the suburb where you live. 

Imagine you are having a party at your place this Saturday night. 

What would be the easiest way to get from the city to your place by public transport? 

Now write instructions on a piece of paper for a friend. 

Look at this conversation skeleton: 

A: Coming? 

B: Where? 

A: Ayers Rock. 

B: Why? 

A: Holiday. 

B: When? 

A: Next week. 

B: Sorry. 

A: Why? 

B: Work. 

Now expand it into a complete conversation. 

A: .coming.? 

B: Where.? 

A: .Ayers Rock. 

B: Why .? 
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A: .holiday. 

B: When .? 

A: Next week. 

B: .sorry. 

A: Why .? 

B: .work. 

ZuLTheS $UrpriS ^ by 3 statement ' ^ can show our surprise by asking a question, and 
putting the stress on the question word. For example: 

The weather looks okay. —» Does it? 

The wood’s wet, _> j s 

What questions would we ask to show surprise at these questions? 

That is Yoshi over there. —> 

Alice likes white wine ^ 

I live next door. 

Tomoko is from Japan. 

Alex lives across the road. 

The wine is cold. ^ 

What do the italicised referents in the following text refer to 1 ? 

After (tey saved a little money, Howard and Ellen wanted to buy a house. So they did The 
floorplan was almost exactly the same as of Ellen's parents home wherer/rewL reared 
« 8 "' VaS " ot e ?f y f°'"" young couple . but Ellen was determined to go through with it 
Ssheh " f nd l . IV ' n ? i ‘"'heM-smaH apartment,anyilonger. She wanted the kind,of space 
that she had always lived with. Howard couldn't quite understand his wife's insistence on 

(Rutherford 1987:160-1) 

Grammatical consciousness-raising, as discussed in this section, and illustrated by 
the above examples can be realised in many different ways, and there are numerous 
creative techniques for sensitising learners to grammatical principles within a com¬ 
municative context. The different examples show quite dearly that there are many 
ways of teaching grammar, and it is wrong to imply that teachers are confronted with 
he Z l V C f XCiuS1Ve choices when h comes t0 teaching grammar: either avoiding 
approach mS ^ gmmniar alto S ether ’ or returning to a ‘traditional’ form-focused 


8.5 Systemic functional linguistics and pedagoqicai 
grammars y 
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anguage is realised at the levels of text and grammar. While there is no one-to-one 
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relationship between form and function (otherwise we should not be able to com- 
municate to a very sophisticated degree at all), the relationships between the two are 
not arbitrary. The fact that there are principled links between form and function has 
been eloquently argued by Halliday (1985a, b). 

Recent work in systemics has also addressed the issue of grammar, and the debate 
over whether or not grammar should be taught. Like most contemporary views of 
grammatical consciousness-raising, this approach advocates explicit grammatical 
instruction, though not a return to ‘traditional’ grammar teaching. Not surprisingly, 
given the general approach to language as summarised above, the approach is a top- 
down one which begins with whole texts and works down, rather than beginning with 
individual grammatical items and working up (usually, only as far as the sentence). 
In other words, when the teacher wants to focus on a particular grammatical item, 
that item is introduced within a particular context, and learners work from context to 
text to sentence and clause, rather than from clause/sentence to text. (For examples 
of how this is done see Butt 1989.) The pedagogical approach derived from this 
model of linguistics also seeks to show learners how language differs according to the 
context in which it is produced, the purposes for which it is produced, and the 
audience to which it is addressed. 

Within the context of literacy development, Hammond suggests that the teaching 
of grammar from a systemic functional perspective, in which learners are taught how 
language actually works at the level of text, has a number of major benefits. Principal 
among these is the fact that it can contribute to learners’ literacy awareness. It also 
provides teachers and learners with a shared vocabulary for talking about language 
and the way it works. This, she claims, contributes significantly to successful literacy 
development. 

A teacher who, as part of the regular language sessions, talks about, analyzes, compares, 
contrasts and reflects on written texts, whether they be published texts or the students' own 
writing, not only promotes an interest in written texts, but provides the students with a 
language that enables them to reflect on and analyze written texts themselves. It enables 
the students to remove themselves from the process of creating a written text, to objectively 
analyze it and to develop an insight into what makes one text successful and another 
unsuccessful. (Hammond 1989: 19) 

No one seriously interested in the development of second and foreign language has 
ever suggested that learners do not need to master the grammatical system of the 
target language: the debate has been over how learners can best acquire the target 
grammar (see Widdowson 1990 for an incisive discussion on the relationship between 
grammar and meaning). Wilkins, one of the principal architects of communicative 
approaches to language teaching, argues for a notional syllabus, that is, one in which 
the basic building blocks are the meanings and concepts expressed through the 
language, not the grammatical elements. However, he also points out that acquiring 
the grammatical system of the target language is of central importance, because an 
inadequate knowledge of grammar would severely constrain linguistic creativity and 
limit the capacity for communication. ‘A notional syllabus, no less than a grammatical 
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the puroo e for whth7 " a ‘ Ure ° f lan S ua « c ' the in,e " ded ““dience, and 

pur P° se lor which the grammar was written in the first place. A linguist writing 

different"J nS kf StS f ° present a new grammatical theory will produce a very 

different work from an applied linguist writingfor a foreign language teacher m order 

to provtCe material which can he used in the c lassr „o m .le exem^ifc tfos " 


Author Reader 

Linguist Linguist 

Linguist Student of 
linguistics 

Applied Educated native 

linguist speaker 

Applied Teacher of the 

linguist mother tongue 

Applied Teacher of a 

linguist foreign language 

(Pit Corder 1988: 128) 


Object of ‘grammar’ 

To illustrate and validate a particular linguistic 
theory 

To teach syntactic theory inductively through its 
application to a particular language 

To systematize in linguistic terms the implicit 
knowledge of the reader 

To systematize the implicit or explicit knowledge of 
the reader in a form which is pedagogically appropriate 
tor his (native speaker) pupils 

To systematize the implicit or explicit knowledge of 
the reader in a form which is pedagogically appropriate 
tor his (non-native speaker) pupils 
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Rutherford (1980) suggests that the development of some pedagogical grammars 
involves the principled selection of items which reflect pedagogical experience as 
well as linguistic theory. He points out that since the development of communicative 
approaches to language teaching, the selection of structural elements is often con¬ 
strained by the prior selection of semantic and functional elements. Several books 
have been published in the wake of the debate on the place of grammar in the 
curriculum which are aimed at providing teachers with ways of teaching grammar 
within a communicative context, and it is to three of these that we now turn. 

In her book on teaching grammar, McKay (1987) suggests that there are three 
different views on what it means to ‘teach’ grammar. The first view is that teaching 
grammar entails the formal explanation of grammar rules. While learners who 
receive a great deal of grammatical explanation will end up knowing quite a lot about 
the language, they will not necessarily be able to put the language to communicative 
effect. The second view is that teaching grammar is basically a matter of providing 
learners with practice in mastering common grammatical patterns through a process 
of analogy rather than explanation. The learners may become fluent in the structures 
they have been taught, but may not be able to use them appropriately in genuine 
communication outside the classroom. The third view is that teaching grammar is a 
matter of giving students the opportunity to use English in a variety of realistic 
situations. The disadvantage of this approach is that learners will not be able to 
provide explanations of the grammatical rules of the target language. McKay’s text is 

based on the belief that the primary purpose of instruction in grammar is to help our j 
students use English correctly and appropriately. While some classroom time will 
undoubtedly be devoted to teaching grammar rules and to having students practise j 

grammatical patterns, it is important to remember that such instruction is only the means | 

toward helping out students gain competence and confidence in the language. (McKay J 
1987: xi-xii) | 

In other words, explicit treatment of grammar should be seen as a means to an end, i 

rather than an end in itself. Teachers should therefore keep this end in view, f 
regardless of the particular pedagogical techniques and classroom activities they 
employ. 

In the introduction to her book, Ur (1988) raises the issue of whether or not t 
grammar should be explicitly taught. She argues in favour of explicit teaching in 
the belief that mastering the individual elements of a language, be they lexical, 
phonological or grammatical, is a valuable means toward eventual ability to com¬ 
municate in the language. She makes a point which was raised earlier in this book, 
that learning to do something need not necessarily consist of repeated attempts at the j 

target performance. In other words, learning is not necessarily the same as skilled ; 

performance, although at some stage in the learning cycle, it will entail an attempted ' 

rehearsal of the skilled performance. However, form-focused exercises should pro- 
gess to meaningful activities which should themselves ultimately give way to tasks ^ 
where the emphasis is on successful communication. Ur advocates a fairly traditional j 
four-stage approach to the teaching of grammar items: 
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1 ' Making the structure S 81 '*™ through an input text in which the item 

appears. 

2. Isolation and explanation. Ensuring that students understand the various aspects 

ot the structure under investigation. F 

3. Practice, Getting students to absorb and master the language. 

4. Test, Getting learners to demonstrate mastery. 

acdWt^whlfh"^ 1 ! Cri (19 a 7) at . tempt t0 Pr ° Vide 3 rangS ofclassroom exercises and 
activities which, while providing learners with intensive practice in a number of basic 

morphosyntactic items, do so within a context which stresses ‘communicative’ ratZ 

than linguistic competence, language in action rather than languages as sets of 

approach in^ ZZZ^ “ d ^ rather knowIed § e - Th ey describe their 
approach m terms of awareness , suggesting that an awareness activity provides 

control over the students’ response to the extent that it is not possible to dotfie task 

Tleft uotolhe J inderSt0od the structure being practised, but not the content, which 

Ztu if T nerS ' er WOrds ’ the learners contro1 what is said, while the 
eacher provides direction on how it is said. ‘This adds up to total involvement of the 

learner s whole person, with total responsibility for what he or she produces in a 
rather loose framework of predetermined cues’ (Frank and Rinvolucri 1987:7) 

In the next section, we look at how these authors have attempted to put these 
principles into operation. F 


8.6 Pedagogical materials and techniques for teachina 
grammar ^ M 

^hliT temPf ; r r y COlirSeb00kS and materiaIs for teachin § § rammar attempt to 
abhsh g amedike situ ations m which the repetitive practice of the structure occurs 

thro ugh a task which has a meaningful dimension. In other words , the learnerj ^not 
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ILLUSTRATION 8 

11.3 Detectives 

Affirmative, interrogative and negative of have; simple oral repetition. 

Procedure: An object to be ‘stolen’ is decided on - say a coin, or a ring. 

One student (the ‘detective’) is sent out of the room. One of the 
remaining students is given the object: he or she is the ‘thief’. The 
detective returns and tries to find out who is the thief by asking each 
participant: 

Do you have it t the ring? 

Each participant — including the actual thief — denies guilt, and accuses 
someone else; ■ 

No, I don’t have it, A has it! 

Whereupon the detective turns to A with the same question - and so 
on, until everyone has been asked and has denied responsibility. The 
detective then has to decide in three guesses who is lying — who 'looks 
guilty’. The process is then repeated with another detective and another 
thief. 

Variations: The activity may be made more lively by encouraging 
students to act innocence or indignation as convincingly as they can; 
they may change the emphasis or intonation of the set sentences as they 
wish, add gesture and so on. Another technique, which abandons 
verisimilitude but helps fluency, is to get the class to complete the 
round of ‘interrogation’ as quickly as possible: (‘Let’s see if we can get 
round the whole class in two minutes’... ‘Let’s see if we can do it again 
in even less time’). 

Source: P. Ur. Grammar Practice Activities (Cambridge University Press. 

1988), pp. 123-4. Reproduced by permission. 

A basic distinction in learning theory is between deductive and inductive learning. 
Deductive learning is 

an approach to language teaching in which learners are taught rules and given specific 
information about a language. They then apply these rules when they use the language. 
Language teaching methods which emphasise the study of the grammatical rules of a 
language (for example, the grammar-translation method) make use of the principles of 
deductive learning. 

This may be contrasted with inductive learning or learning by induction in which learners 
are not taught grammatical or other types of rules directly but are left to discover or induce 
rules from their experience of using the language. (Richards et at. 1985: 73) 

Illustrations 9-11 are from the introduction to grammar practice books published 
since the beginning of the debate on the place of grammar within the communicative 
curriculum. All are aimed at teaching the simple past. From the extracts, it can be 
seen that there is considerable divergence in the approaches taken by the authors, 
some favouring an inductive approach, while others favour a more deductive 
approach. 
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ILLUSTRATION 9 

In class 

1 Ask the students to write down the 'opposites' of these words: 

good typing real angry Monday 

2 students 'opposites' they have come up with. Jot down 

the various acceptable opposites' on the board. 

Good has produced: naughty, evil bad, nasty. 

Typing has produced: hond-vniting, reading, walking (in that typing is a kind 
of walking with the fingers), silent writing etc. 

10 ° £plain why ^ ey ProP 0 * a given word as the opposite of one 

3 Write the following scene up on the board and ask the students to write its 
oppose or reversal. Don't give examples of how to do this as, if you do, this 
ivill reduce the diversity of the students' reactions to the task, 

TTve waitress came up to Table No. 3 and offered the tall man the menu. He 
chose and ordered. She went back to the kitchen to get what he wanted. 

Confronted with this task, some students simply put all the sentences into the 
negative. Others try to find 'opposites' and write: 

'A waiter went down to chair letter C and took away the bill ftom the short 
woman, 

4 Group the students in fours to read their 'reversals' to one another. 

5 Now tdl the students that your are going to tell them the reversal of a bad 
experience from your own life. We once told this story in class: 

1 went to writ« an au pair in France. It was a marvellous fanuly with very 
few chddren. My hostess was very kind and understanding. I had almost no 

m ai ^ ^ ^ 10 ^ 2 b ” 

l^vehad. Also ask them to prepare to tell the experience to someone 2 but 

7 h0W T' y Pf 1?k br °Wght back bad experiences to mind 

storks them Mth wh ° haven ' t ask than to tell their revised 

8 t0 n ° W tdl *** stories *•* have heard to others in the group. 

Rationale 

®* rd f above "tay a little strange, but it provokes verv 
strong listening comprehension, as the listener is doing a double decoding- iW/he 
ts making sense of the sounds and words of the U; and ii) s/he So 
reverse the scene being listened to, to find the real meaning. ^ ^ 

Variation 

All sorts of opposites can be played, e.g. with: trivial/important 

recent/far back in time 
selfless/boasting. 

Source: C Frank and M. Rinvolucri, Grammar in Action (Heme! 
Hempstead: Prenftce Hall, 1987), pp. 46 - 7 . 
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ILLUSTRATION 10 

the Present Progressive and Past Tense 

A grid can also be used to contrast particular verb tenses. For 
example, in order to contrast the present progressive and past tense, 
you might begin by giving a command to one of the students such as 
“Open the window.” As the student is opening the window, say 
“Luva n is ope n ing the window."Then tell the same student to close the 
window. After he has done this, say, “Luvan closed the window." 
Then put the following grid on the board. 


1. Luvan is opening the window. 2. Luvan closed the window. 


In dealing with any grammatical point in English, two basic 
approaches are possible. One is an inductive approach in which you 
strive to help students form generalizations themselves by providing 
many examples of a particular grammar point. In this case, for 
example, you would hope that by using many sentences which indicate 
what class members are doing or have done, students would see how 
the present progressive and past tense arc formed in English. 

A second alternative is a deductive approach in which you give 
explicit attention to the differences in form. In this case, you might ask 
several short questions such as the following, and then summarize the 
students' responses. 

1. .What are the two verbs in sentence 1? (is opening) What has been 
added to the main verb? (ing) 

2. What has been added to the main verb in sentence 2? (d) 

3. Which sentence describes something that is going on at the 
present moment? 

Or. rather than using questions, you could, as shown below, underline 
the. distinction in the model and provide a brief explanation of the 
differences between the two tenses. 


1. Luvan is opening the window. I 2. Luvan closed the window. 


Which approach you use will depend on such things as the age of your 
students and the complexity of the grammar point. With children, an 
inductive approach will often be the most productive. However, with 
adults, particularly academically oriented adults, the students may 
expect and appreciate an explanation of the grammatical rule. 

One way to provide further practice in contrasting the present 
progressive and past tense for reporting actions would be to describe a 
simple process such as scrambling an egg. First, go through the process 
and demonstrate each step. Use simple commands such as the 
following. 

1, Crack the egg. 4. Cook the egg. 

2, Stir the egg. 5. Sit down. 

3, Pour the egg in the pan. 6. Enjoy the egg. 

After you go through the process one time, repeat the process, but this 
time stop as you do each step and ask the students what you arc doing. 
They can then respond with such things as “You are cracking the egg." 
After you complete each step, you might ask the students, “What did I 
just do?" They can then answer with such things as “You cracked the 
egg." Next, have each student describe a simple process for the class 
and use these demonstrations to further practice the present progres¬ 
sive and past tense for reporting actions. 

Source: S. McKay, Teaching Grammar: Form, Function 
and Technique (Hemel Hempstead: Prentice 
Hail, 1987), pp. 5-7. 
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ILLUSTRATION 11 

23.1 Listening to stories 

Use of pasr for narrative; listening comprehension and slot-filling; oral. 

Pr °nZt re: Te !!. thC 5m Z mS 3 SIOry “ improvising from skeleton 
mend Z -T from 3 text (see BIOGRAPHY for recom¬ 

mended sources). The story should have plenty of action and be 
ea dy comprehensible to the students. Get them to focus’ on pa S 
orms by asking occasionally for a translation of an irregular form 
° to IS" 8 a " d . 8ett " , S f!*”> ‘° “PPly tht verb - but not so ofan’ 
havl fin w ‘ th , overa11 ‘P ace ’ or comprehensibility. After you 
have fimshed, ask them to recall some of the sentences in the nZ 

m ' he smry - usin ® 0n '- WOTd •«■=’ » jog theit 
Comment: You do not have to fimsh a single story in one session- use 

r„ e uSeadi i ie°s„T P ' b °° kS ' ^ readrt,cn ’ in ““ fo ™- 


23.2 Piling up events 

basr.d f r St f ° r narr T e; repet,tion and construction of simple sentences 
based on g,ven past forms; oral, with optional written follow-up 

Frocedure^ Give each student a verb in the past tense (‘sat’ or ’stood’ or 
g }, Then start a simple chain of events with the sentence- 
The fir Went t0 tOWn and 1 bou sbt a loaf of bread 

further clause h^cluding^s^jr^e^veH^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 3 
Y pTk d be y nch ent “ C ° Wn ’ 1 b ° U S hf a ,oaf ofb read and I sot on a 
The second continues likewise: 

Yesterday, I went to town, I bought a loaf of bread, I sat on a 
park bench, and I stood at the bus stop 
And so on, until all the students have contributed, or until the chain 
becomes impossible to remember. 

Source: ^ C ' p (Cambridgc Universjty Pre ^ 

JM), p. 213. Reproduced by permission. 


You m ill,, hL t r 3 y 0k for second a " d foreign learners of English 

introd,,L J ih ma , ke 3 " 0te ° f the Slmilarities and differences between this way of 
introducing the simple past and the teacher-directed suggestions above. 
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ILLUSTRATION 12 



a) Study this example: 

Tom: Look! It’s raining again. 

Ann: Oh no, not again. It rained all day yesterday too. 

Rained is the past simple tense. We use the past simple to talk about actions or situations 
in the past. 

— I very much enjoyed the party. 

— Mr Edwards died ten years ago. 

- When I lived in Manchester, I worked in a bank. 

b) Very often the past simple ends in-ed: 

- We invited them to our party but they decided not to come. 

- The police stopped me on my way home last night. 

- She passed her examination because she studied very hard. 

For spelling rules see Appendix 3. 

But many important verbs are irregular. This means that the past simple does not end in -cd. 
For example: 

leave -» left We all left the party at 11 o’clock. 

go went Yesterday 1 went to London to see a friend of mine. 

cost —» cost This house cost £35,000 in 1980. 

The past of the verb be (am/is/ate) is was/wete: _ 

1/he/she/it was we/you/they were 

I was angry because Tom and Ann were late. 

For a list of irregular verbs see Appendix 2. 

c) In past simple questions and negatives we use did/didn’t + the infinitive (do/open/rain etc.): 

it rained did it rain? it didn’t rain 

- Ann: Did you go out last night, Tom? 

Tom: Yes, I went to the cinema. But I didn’t enjoy the film. 

- When did Mr Edwards die? 

- What did you do at the week-end? 

— We didn’t invite her to the party, so she didn’t come. 

— Why didn’t you phone me on Tuesday? 

Note that we normally use did/didn’t with have: 

— Did you have time to write the letter? 

- I didn’t have enough money to buy anything to eat. 

But we do not use did with the verb be {was/were): 

— Why were you so angry? 

- They weren’t able to come because they were very busy. 

- Was Tom at work yesterday? 

For the past simple see also Units 12, 20, 21. 


Source: R. Murphy, English Grammar in Use (Cambridge University Press, 1985), p. 22. 
Reproduced by permission. 
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pr^Uoe°for^u^the^exam^lerfroma*ra t0 “'T** ^are rea.ised in 

1989) . In the two classroom extracts whS fen"* 1 ®!!.^“ age dassr00ms > see Peck 

Pre-reading task 

Classroom extract 8.1: Grammar lesson 

r °° m - “ king qU ' SttonS ab °“' «e„, s all 

T: Now. . - back to the timetable. Where do you 

catch the train? Where do you catch the train** 
jbhe points to a student m the front row.] 

T: Yeah. S; Keswick 

(Steturns and writes on the whiteboard ‘Where do you card, ,he,r ai „r I 

T. Do you know where Keswick is?. . .Okay '> 

where do you catch the train? At Keswick. ’ 

Keswick is near the city - but not the big 
railway station. It is about, oh, one kilometre - 
two kilometres from the city, and - the big 
trains go from Keswick. If you want to catch 
the tram to Melbourne, or to Sydney or to 
Alice Springs, you go to Keswick. It’s the new 
railway station. All right. So, where do you 
catch the train? At Keswick. Now - what time 
• - - what time does the train leave? 

Ss. Nine. Nine o’clock. Nine pm. Nine pm. 

T- rr . Nine am. 

i • jLeans over a student and checks the 

timetable] Okay. Depart nine am. So fShe 
returns totheboard.]. . . what can I write 
here? What time. . . [She writes 4 What time' 
on the board] Wbat comes next, what time 
• •• ? Does. . .does. . . [She writes ‘does the 
train .j. . . does the train. . .yes? 

T- No, what time does the train . . . ?Whaft [inaudible comn,ent ) 
another word for ‘depart’?-Leave. What time 
does the train. . - leave? [She writes ‘leave' on 
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the board] Okay, you, you tell me.... It leaves 
at nine am. Okay, what time does it arrive? 

S: Er, eleven fifty-eight am. 

T: [Leans over his shoulder and checks his 

timetable] Okay. Now-where does it arrive at , . 

eleven fifty-eight? At Victor Harbour? 

Ss: No. Goolwa. 

T: No. „ , 

Ss: Goolwa. Goolwa. 


T: 


T: 


Goolwa. Have a look at your map and see if 
you can find Goolwa. See if you can find 
Goolwa on this map. ' 

S: Near, er,nearthe Victor Harbour. 

Near Victor Harbour, yeah. [She writes 'What 
time'.} Okay, what comes next?. . . What 
time. . . ? What’s the question/What time 
.,.?... does [does]? 


S: . . . the train arrive. . . 


T: Arrive. [She writes 'does the train arrive at 
Goolwa?'.] All right, so what time does the 
train arrive at Goolwa? Okay. What time? 

S: Eleven. Eleven. Eleven fifty. 

T: Eleven fifty. . . eight. What’s another way of 

saying eleven fifty-eight? Two minutes to. . . 

twelve. Yeah, two minutes to twelve. Okay. 

[She continues in this fashion, attempting to elicit questions and answers from the students, 
and building up the question paradigm on the board until the following pattern is displayed.] 
Where do you catch the train? 

What time does the train leave? 


What time does the train arrive at Goolwa? 
How tong does it take to go to Victor Harbour? 
How long does it take to come back? 

How long do you spend in Victor Harbour? 
How much does it cost? 


Without drawing the attention of the students to the board, the teacher gives them 
another brochure and timetable, and asks them to find similar information to that 
which they have found in relation to the excursion to Victor Harbour. 


Post-reading task 

1. In this extract, the teacher is conducting a teacher-fronted question and answer 
session. She is attempting to introduce students to wh- questions with ‘do 
insertion through an inductive approach. Review the extract. Is there any 
evidence that this objective is too difficult for the learners? 

2. What modifications would you make to this lesson? 

From the difficulties the students are having in generating the required structure, it 
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^rj^v°’ ar f eyondthcproce “ in s ca P adt ^ f ' he ^»« 

.cutely^ succLsmTvL J ,C mg ' h f <)UeS ' i0n form from the stude " ts * no « Par- 

ne teacher is trying to do in this part of the lesson, nor whether thev should 
8 “ taken fr0m a class whidl is similar ,o that in extract 

Pre-reading task 

Extract 8.2: Teaching grammar through drill and practice 

She looks at ^ ^ The *«“*“ ^ car* in her hand. 

T: Let’s have the question. . .‘live’[She gestures 
with her hand.] 

t- .. , , . S: What do live. 

1. No, not what , what’s the question? 

t. u/u , —, S: Where. 

.T. Where! Good. Where. . . [She leans forward 
and gestures with herbands.] 

T- rpr-et , S; Wli ere. . .you. . Jive. 

L [Gestures encouragingly] He's nearly there. 

Can you help him? 

saysthTm^’ be ®' nS coun, ’ ng ‘he words off on her fingers and repeats each word as the student 

S: Where [where]. . .do [do]. . .you [you], 
t r^i t. r live [live]. 

1 - Okay, Listen [The teacher speaks rapidly and 

makes sweeping gestures with her hands to 
indicate the intonation contour.] Where d’you 
live? Where d’you live? Where d’you live? 
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Where do you live? Everyone. [She sweeps 

her hand around the group.] 

S: Where do you live? 

T: Okay. Victor, please ask Roberto. 

S: Where do you live? 

T: Where do you live? 

S: Ilive. . . in Smithfield. 

T: Okay, fine. What was number five - the 
question -‘languages’? 

Ss: What, er, what. . . what. . . what. . . 
languages. . . 

T: What languages... 

S: What. . . languages. . . do. . . 

T: Do 

S: . . .you. . .speak. 

T: Yes. Whatjanguagesdoyou speak? What 
languages do you speak? Remember? What 
languages do you speak? Okay, Daniel, ask 
Pia. 

S: What languages do you speak? 

S: I speak English. 

T: Uhhuh, All right. And in your country. . .1 
speak Viet... 

S: I speak Vietnamese. 

T: Good, I speak Vietnamese. And. . . 

S: And. . .And a little. . . 

T: And a little English. And a little English. And 
a little English. And . . .a little [The teacher 
pauses, gestures and smiles encouragingly at 
one of the male students.] 

S: English. 

T: Okay. I know you don’t like saying you speak 
a little English, [laughter] What’s the next 
one? [She consults her cards.] Question. 

Married . . . What was the question? 

S: Are. . . 

S: Are you married? 

T: Uh, huh, are. . .Ask Rosa please. 

S: Are you married? 

S: Yes, I am. 

T: Yes I am. This is my . . . ? [The teacher points 
to one of the male students.] 

S: This is my wife. 

T: Wife? [laughter] 

S: Ah, husband. 

T: This is my husband. Okay. Have you got. 

Have you got any children? Have you got a 
pen? Have you got. . . a book? Have you got? 
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any brothers or sisters? Remember yesterday? 

Okay. Helena, could you ask Victor the 
question, please? 

S. Have you got any brothers, er, sisters? 
es. I ve got er two brothers, two sisters. 

Post-reading task 

l vm) 1 ? 1 Icss ! 0n do you think is more successful? Why? 

- What would you have done differently in this lesson? 

In contrast with the teacher in extract s i im. f , 

if one student fails to respond appropriately she n't" With her probes and - 

the students with the required response heisilf Whefter t^ ““I ? ,han flying 
make the structure part of their oroductivc • r tbe students are able to 

to the research of Pienemann and Johnston the if ^ ( accordin g 

processing capacity of learners af this i#»™i r « . the structu re is beyond the 
structured, drill-like exercise presented ' Despite this . in the highly 

come up with the required sTruaurt “““P'- m ° S ‘ learneIS are aH <= 


8.7 Investigating the teaching and learning of grammar 

Ttistc 8 1 

aspect^grammar. 1 "^na^e S th^s^gmenT^Wha^b ^ * ° n teaChin S 30 item or 

grammar and learning? g ' 1 be iers emer S e about the nature of 

Task 8.2 

teacher's edition. WhaTdo^the'analreis 111 ? a j' hcular af the introduction to the 

ahou, the an,her, ^ revea, 

Task 8.3 

items of P gramm™S^wiBne < ed*nOTd^ l tora diSC “ SSi0 h’ Pr ° bIem) ' Decide what 
the task to two parallel groups or classes nroviX, y i- successfu %- Teach 

one group before completing the task but not to thenH^ ICIt J rammar ^struction to 
tasks. Were the students who received the py r ■ &T ‘ Record and analyse the 

carry out the task or not? Why or why not? P mstructlon bette r equipped to 

Task 8.4 
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interaction. Teach the task to two parallel groups or classes, allowing one group to 
study the way a group of native speakers handled the task before completing the task 
themselves. Record and analyse the tasks. Were the students who received the native 
speaker model better equipped to carry out the task or not? Why or why not? 

Task 8.5 . , J J . 

Select a grammar point and develop a lesson to teach it inductively and deductively. 
Teach the lesson to two parallel classes. Record and analyse the lessons. Which 
seemed the more successful? Why? 


8.8 Conclusion 

In this chapter I have looked at the current status of grammar in the language 
classroom. I took as my point of departure claims made some years ago that the 
teaching of grammar was of marginal utility. Since then, a more balanced view has 
emerged from the literature, a view in which grammar has been reinstated (assuming 
that, in reality, it had ever been deposed). However, the new approaches, informed 
by recent advances in linguistic theory and psycholinguistic research, are quite 
different from approaches which characterised the teaching of grammar in the 1950s 
and 1960s. In particular, systemic-functional linguistics has provided a principled 
way of linking context and text, function and form. Advances in linguistic theory 
have also found their way into pedagogy via the notion of grammatical consciousness- 
raising. Despite their diversity, the newer approaches have some common features. 
They bring a much more sophisticated conception of language and learning to 
pedagogy, and occur within the context of communicative language teaching. The 
notion that the learning of grammar is a linear, step-by-step process has largely been 
replaced by an organic, even metamorphical, view in which the development of 
grammatical competence is seen in terms of process as well as product. 


Chapter Nine 

Focus on the Learner: Learning Styles and 
Strategies 


i 9.1 Introduction 

il 
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This chapter answers the following questions: ivvuimg 1988 . 1). 

1. What are learning styles and strategies? 
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3. Why should we incorporate strategy training into our teaching 
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unimportant for this acquisition to occur. Debate about whether learning/acquisition 
occurs consciously or subconsciously impinges directly onto learning strategy re¬ 
search, the critical question being: are there certain learners, who, by virtue of 
their expressed strategy preferences, are better able to benefit from direct gram¬ 
matical instruction than others? 

‘Learning style’ refers to any individual’s preferred ways of going about learning. 
It is generally considered that one’s learning style will result from personality 
variables, including psychological and cognitive make-up, socio-cultural back¬ 
ground, and educational experience. For Willing (1988), an individual’s perceptions 
of his/her own strengths and weaknesses will also have an effect. He also suggests 
that some aspects of an individual’s learning style may be alterable while others may 
not. 

Learning strategies, which we are primarily concerned with in this chapter, are the 
mental processes which learners employ to learn and use the target language. Faerch 
and Kasper (1983 and cited in Ellis 1985) refer to these processes as procedural 
knowledge. Ellis provides the typology of procedural knowledge shown in Figure 
9.1. 


Procedural 

knowledge 


Social processes/strategies 
(i.e, devices for managing 
interaction in L2) 


Cognitive strategies/ 
processes 


For learning L2 

(i.e. devices for internalising or 

automatising L2 knowledge) 


For using L2 


Production/reception processes 
and strategies (i.e. devices for 
using resources automatically) 


Communication strategies (i.e. 
'— devices for compensating for 
inadequate resources) 


FIGURE 9.1 Typology of procedural knowledge (after Ellis 1985: 165). 


In this chapter, we are concerned mainly with those cognitive strategies and pro¬ 
cesses for internalising and automatising L2 knowledge. However, I have included 
the Ellis typology to show how learning strategies relate to communication and 
production/reception strategies. 

A major problem for learning strategy theorists has been the development of a 
coherent taxonomy of learning strategy types. Most researchers have developed 
their own lists, and there is now a plethora of these in the literature, which makes it 
difficult to compare research findings and suggestions for pedagogy. Ellis (1985) 
suggests that strategies can be categorised under three broad process types, 
hypothesis formation, hypothesis testing, and automatisation. Hypothesis formation 
includes such strategies as simplification and inferencing, and refers to strategies 
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None of the learning differences as related to personal variables were of a magnitude to 
permit a blanket generalization about the learning preference of a particular biographical 
sub-group. Thus, any statement to the effect that ‘Chinese are X’ or ‘South Americans 
prefer Y’, or ‘Younger learners like Z‘ or ‘High-school graduates prefer Q\ is certain to be 
inaccurate. The most important single finding of the study was that for any given learning 
issue the typical spectrum of opinions on that issue were represented, in virtually the same 
ratios, within any biographical sub-group. (Willing 1988:150-1) 

This finding, which runs counter to the folk wisdom of the classroom and staff- 
room, suggests that personality factors are more significant than socio-cultural 
variables and educational background for learning strategy preferences. Of course, 
the fact that the study was conducted -in a second rather than foreign language 
environment may have had a significant effect on the outcomes, and it would be 
useful to replicate the study in foreign language contexts. 

One final finding of note was that learners could be categorised by type according 
to the pattern of their responses on the questionnaire. Learner ‘types and their 
preferences are set out below. 

Type 1: ‘concrete’ learners. These learners tend to like games, pictures, films, video, 
using cassettes, talking in pairs and practising English outside class. 

Type 2: ‘analytical’ learners. These learners liked studying grammar, studying 
English books and reading newspapers, studying alone, finding their own mistakes 
and working on problems set by the teacher. 

Type 3: ‘communicative’ learners. These students like to learn by watching, listening 
to native speakers, talking to friends in English and watching television in English, 
using English out of class in shops, trains, etc., learning new words by hearing them, 
and learning by conversations. 

Type 4: ‘authority-oriented’ learners. These learners preferred the teacher to explain 
everything, liked to have their own textbook, to write everything in a notebook, to 
study grammar, learn by reading, and learn new words by seeing them. 

The methodological implications of this research are not particularly easy to 
evaluate. Willing believes that language classes should be constituted on the basis of 
learner ‘types’. In many school contexts, however, this is simply not possible. If such 
groupings are not possible, due to administrative and resource constraints, it is still 
desirable to identify the strategy preferences of one’s learners by administering a 
survey/questionnaire similar to the one used by Willing. (This can be found in either 
Willing 1988 or Nunan 1989b. Ellis and Sinclair 1989 is also an excellent source of 
questionnaires.) 

If your class consists of learners with a range of strategy preferences ? then you wi 
need to provide a range of learning options and activities in class. This should be 
accompanied by opportunities for learners to reflect on and evaluate the activities 
(ways of doing this are presented later in the chapter.) 

The key question is whether there is such a thing as a ‘good’ learner who can be 
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defined in terms of learning strategies: in other words, do those learners who progress 
ore efficiently and effectively than the average share certain strategy preferences? 
We look at what the available research has to say on this in the next Action ' 


9.3 The good’ language learner 

identify‘ f ^ research into Iearnin g strat egy preferences has been concerned with 
idenfifymg learning strategy preferences with a view to isolating those characteristics 
of the good’ language learner. Rubin and Thompson (1983) sZS 

learnfng 6 z second^anguage° ^ “ g as ^ 

1. Good learners find their own way. 

2. Good learners organise information about language. 

3. Good learners are creative and experiment with language. 

. ood learners make their own opportunities, and find strategies for getting 
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13. Good learners learn different styles of speech and writing and learn to vary their 
language according to the formality of the situation. y 
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mng style. I shall not be concerned with this second strand here. 
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There were two reasons for selecting language teachers as research subjects. In the 
first place, by selecting English language teachers it was easier to locate subjects 
with high levels of proficiency. Secondly, it was felt that because teachers would have 
the metacognitive and metalinguistic language to conceptualise their experiences, 
they would be better able to reflect on and articulate their foreign language learning 

experiences. . : . , „ ... 

Data for the study were provided by a questionnaire and a follow-up interview. 
The questionnaire was an adaptation of the one used by Willing, and asked subjects 
to rate thirty statements about learning preferences such as, ‘In English classes, I like 
to learn by reading’, ‘I like the teacher to explain everything to us’, ‘I like the teacher 
to let me find my mistakes’, ‘I like to study grammar’. Subjects were required to 
complete the questionnaire on four separate occasions. On each occasion they were 
required to respond to the questionnaire from four different perspectives. 

A When you learned English, which of the following ways of learning did you 

like? . 

B When you learned English, which of the following ways of learning did you find 

most helpful? 

C If you were going to learn another language, which of the following ways of 
learning would you use? 

D Think of the learners you are currently teaching: how do you think they would 
respond to the questionnaire? 

The top ten preferences for each of the categories of response are set out in the 
following table. 


TABLE 9.1 Top 10 learning strategy preferences of 44‘j p>od’ l earners of English as a foreign 
language __ 


_ A _ B 

1 Learning by games Reading newspapers 

2 Learning by doing Watching television 

3 Watching television Learning by doing 

4 Going on excursions Talking to friends 

5 Pictures, films, video Practising out of class 

6 Reading newspapers Talking to LI speakers 

7 Small group work Going on excursions 

8 In class conversation Small group work 

9 Talking about interests In class conversation 

10 Talking to friends Pictures, films, video 


_C_ D _ 

Talking to LI speakers Learning by games 
Pictures, films, video Pictures, films, video 
Learning by doing Learning by doing 

Talking to friends Having a coursebook 

Practising out of class Small group work 
Watching television Using cassettes 

Small group work Going on excursions 

In class conversation Learning by hearing 

Having a coursebook In class conversation 

Learning by hearing- Talking about interests 


Spearman correlations were calculated for the four variables. The highest corre¬ 
lation was between variables B and C (found most useful/would use next time). 
The lowest correlation was between variables B and D (found most useful/my 
students would like). 

During the investigation, subjects were asked to record what they found most 
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what '*7 found least hel Pft" ^ learning English as a foreign ianguage. 
7 7 ;. some , of *7 res P° nses - Whi le Ihese were provided as tree-form re- 

an™SronTe C „r h th r Tt’ SeVera ' headin * s - Des Ph<= the different contexts 
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What did you find most helpful in learning another language? 

1. Form-focused activities 

• Constant drilling. 

• < w£ e " n e !f aCher talked ‘° the Class clearl >' w *th correct pronunciation. 

When I had my own textbook and made notes from teacher explanations. 

2. Applying skills to communicative language use outside class 

• Contact with native speakers. 

• The following helped me most: reading all kinds of printed materiais- 
listenmg to native speakers through media - radio, television, cinema-’ 
writing, studying grammar books; receiving instruction from my mother 
who was head of the English department in a public school. 

• In general: reading newspapers, magazines and books in English Also 

listening to the radio and television. 6 

• When I had someone to practise with outside the classroom, at home to 
foreigners (native speakers). 

• I listened to songs and sang songs myself and watched television videos 
and movies; I read interesting novels, and read other media such as 
newspapers, magazines, advertisements, booklets, all for pleasure; visit¬ 
ing English-speaking countries where I could communicate with native 
speake rs. 

• conversa,ions and the media, especially television 
th subtitles and newspapers. You must have someone who is proficient 

well' 6 an8Ua * e to speak WItl ’ in order ,0 ,earn the language sufficiently 

• hT a ‘ in ' erac k ti ° ns (exposure and practice in the use of the language) at 

home and with friends. s h J 

® Language taught inside the classroom is not sufficient to make a person a 
competent speaker in the real world. Children still make mistakes as they 
follow the structure of their language or make inferences from known 
languages. In some cases, students are good at talking or story-telling but 
not good at written language work. I wonder whether the topics for con- 
versations they make could be starting points for syllabus development and 
the development of other language skills. 

• The language environment, the fact that my family knew and used English 
and the radio and television programmes in English all helped. 

• The most useful things I found were practice with other students and 
exposure to the community using the language (i.e. the target community). 
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3. Communicative language use in school 

• There was a rule in our high school that the only language to be used was 
English. 

• Everyone spoke English during class and during outdoor activities (e.g. PE, 
gardening). 1 also read a lot of books from the library. 

• Reading and proper modelling helped me much in learning another 
language. Furthermore, whenever rules were given, these were followed by 
illustrations and realia. To top it all, the exposure to media - both printed 
and visual, contributed a lot to my learning of the second language. 

• Guidance from the teacher and interactional practice with other students. 

• In general, these helped most: literature (storybooks/story-telling sessions 
at an early age and self-access reading later on); when it is used as the 
medium of instruction in all subjects (unconscious [sic] learning); media. 

4. Affective factors 

• Motivation. I find that motivation is vital to the success of learning a foreign 
language. I learned Japanese in the university because I had a very close 
friend who was a Japanese. I was also fascinated with the Japanese culture 
and people in general. So I found it such a thrill to learn the language and 
to be able to communicate with my Japanese friend in his own tongue. 
Although most of our conversations were in English, those times when we 
spoke in Japanese were helpful. Motivation and the opportunity to use the 
language are the two most helpful elements in my learning experience. 

• In general, liking the language was most helpful. 

• Strong interest, sheer determination and motivation to learn a second 
language. 

• I think it is necessary to integrate all four skills in teaching a language. Our 
basic senses-sight, smell, sound, touch and taste-should be stimulated too 
when we learn a language. This will make the learning experience a very 
personal one and we will not feel somewhat detached from the language. 
Most of the time it is reading ink marks from the book or worksheet - it is too 
‘cognitive’. I feel it’s more exciting to touch something or taste something or 
see something besides ink marks and learn the language simultaneously. In 
that way, we can relate to the language in a more natural and ultimate way 
and we might remember new words/expressions better. 

5. Factors relating to the teacher!teaching 

• Resourceful teachers who provide interesting ideas and useful background 
and explanations to, for example, a literature text. 

What did you find least helpful in learning another language? 

1. Form-focused activities 

• Reading from textbooks. 

• Grammar lessons during class. 
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Things that helped least 

1. Learning grammar/drills 

2. Lack of opportunity to use English outside class 

3. Poor teaching 

4. Being criticised/punished 

5. Practising with L2 speakers/poor LI speakers 

6. Classes too big/too many levels 

7. Use LI too much 

8. Accessing media 

9. Fear of making mistakes 

10. Lack of motivation 

11. Childish materials, e.g. picture books 

12. Lack of audio-visual facilities 

13. Rigid timetables and programmes 

14. Reading aloud in classroom 

15. Memorising 

16. No time to study 

17. Writing 

Despite the range of responses, there was a large measure of agreement about 
what helped/did not help these subjects to master a second language. Conversa¬ 
tion practice inside and outside the classroom, and opportunities for activating 
English outside class were by far the most frequently nominated things which 
facilitated development. Least helpful were grammar drills, these being nominated 
over twice as often as the next item, lack of opportunity to activate language use 
outside class. 

Data such as these need to be interpreted carefully. For example, they do not 
mean that we should abandon the teaching of grammar. However, we may need to 
think again about how we go about teaching it: we need to be more explicit in 
showing learners how grammar instruction relates to the achievement of com¬ 
municative objectives, and we need to incorporate into our teaching some of the 
strategies and techniques discussed in Chapter 8. Findings relating to the limitations 
of classroom work are more compelling. The data reinforce the desirability of 
encouraging learners to activate their L2 outside the classroom, and there are 
numerous ways that this can be achieved, from setting homework to encouraging 
learners to keep diaries and journals. The foreign language subjects who took part 
in the study I have just described had many different practical suggestions for prac¬ 
tising outside the classroom, and nominated a wide range of activities including the 
following: 

1. Buy a copy of an English language newspaper. Locate the classified advertisements. Find a 
car/bike/television/washing machine, etc. which would be suitable for you. Say why it is 
suitable. 

2. Listen to an English language news and weather broadcast on the radio. Find out how many 
separate items there are. What is the forecast maximum temperature for tomorrow? 
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i politics [ people I sport j money 


Give details of one of the news items. 

5. Organise a class party. Make a list of all the things you need to buy. Write invitations to a 
friend, or some friends (e.g. someone in another class) to the party. Don’t forget to include 
the following information: 

• the address 

• the date 

• the time of the party 

• the reason for the party 

6. Look in the telephone book. Find the address and telephone number of a Medicare office 
near where you live. Find the name and telephone number of two private health insurance 
funds. Ring Medicare and the health insurance funds and ask: 

• What hours are you open on weekdays? 

• Are you open on Saturday? 

• Who is your local doctor? 

• What are the clinic’s hours? (When is it open?) 

• What is the ’phone number of the surgery? 

• Who is your local dentist? 

• What are the surgery hours? 

Collect some empty medicine bottles and containers. Bring them along to class to discuss 
with your teacher. 

7. Find the entertainment section of the newspaper. Find three things you would like to do 
and write them down. Tell a friend about these things. 

Look in the telephone book. Find the page which says: ‘Dial it Services’. Find the 
number for ‘What’s on in Sydney [or your city]’. Dial the number. What’s on? How many 
different items did you hear? Write down one thing you hear. 


9.4 A learner-centred approach to language teaching 

Work on learning strategies is part of a more general movement within educational 
theory and practice which takes a learner-centred view of pedagogy. A learner- 
centred approach is based on a belief that learners will bring to the learning situation 
different beliefs and attitudes about the nature of language and language learning 
and that these beliefs and attitudes need to be taken into consideration in the 
selection of content and learning experiences. (For a detailed analysis of the 
principles of a learner-centred approach to language teaching, see Nunan 1988b). 
The approach contrasts with the ‘doctor-knows-best’ approach which, while it might 
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6. Adults have different learning styles and strategies which need to be 

taken into consideration in developing learning programmes. 1 2 3 4 5 

7. Adults who have developed skills in self-assessment and self-evaluation 

are the most effective learners. 1 2 3 4 5 

In addition, all language classes, irrespective of their goals and the types of learner 
they are catering for, can incorporate elements of learner training. Some of the 
strategies and skills which can be encouraged are set out in the following list. 

Monitoring performance Making errors work 

Evaluating communication skills Using formalised routines 

Evaluating progress Using linguistic knowledge 

Evaluating learning tasks ' Keeping an interaction going 

Evaluating content Developing conversational techniques 

Evaluating learner groupings Finding one’s own best ways 

Keeping the conversation going Following instructions 

Techniques for memorising Using an index 

Ide ntify ing pat terns in language Usi ng a learner ’ s d ictionary 

Applying skills in the real world 

The following sample exercises from Nunan and Lockwood (1989) illustrate some of 
the tasks and exercises which can be given to learners to develop the sorts of learning 
skills indicated in the above list. They have been designed for post-beginner learners, 
and show that learner training need not (and indeed should not) be restricted to 
advanced learners. 

1. How and where do you like learning? Number the following from 1 (best) to 7 (least). 

Learning at home by yourself. _ 

Learning at home with a friend. _ 

In class, listening to the teacher. - 

In class, working in pairs. - 

In class, working in groups. __ 

In class, working alone. _ 

Working in the self-access centre. _ 

Talk about you choices with your teacher and the other students. 

2. What do you like/don’t you like? Tick the box. 
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I 9. Out-of-dass task I 

Discuss your responses with the teacher and the other students, 
j I- It doesn't matter i/hdon'^ ‘ he appr0priare res P°"»- 

j % z 

| f someone doesn’t understand me. I try and sav it, 

I 5. Itry to find out my own problems in learnin- English ”» 

1 7 wa y of learning is different from the restof the rl, • yes 110 

! 8.' Chit'ofclass j^alwav ^ CXp *f" t,lln 8s 1 don’t understand. yeS no 

9 ftrvnot to ^ itry ‘^practise my English. yes 110 

10 Itdol^ ° U ^ myownian g ua S eoa tofcIass. yeK 10 

• It doesn t bother me if I make mistakes. yes no 

| O f Yi y es no 

1 learning-how-to^^ int ° one's teaching these 

I wa y s °f learning, but also of the fact that°there n °* ° f their 01 ™ 

| !. 0 ? arn but a,so how to learn They should rnr ^ C 101ces ' not only in what 
j flexible in their approaches to learninc a ,id to e" 86 ,earners both to be more 
| experiences. I have found learners who ar e\ n t W ' th a range of ]carnin S 

1 .° th , er '"^active tasks becoming both committed m *^ f t0 8r ° Up WOrk and 

j as s as a result of experimentation and reflection ’ ^ eilthusiastlc about - such 

■J 

j 9.5 Learning strategies in the classroom 

I 

I earners to activate their language outside the olu^rw^a^ particularly hriponan'r 
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Pre-reading task 

1. Make a list of the ways in which you might encourage learners to activate their 
language outside the classroom. 

2. As you read the extract, note the ways in which the teacher’s beliefs are given 
practical expression at the level of classroom action. 


Extract 9.1: Developing independent learning skills 

The students are sitting in small groups of two to four as the teacher addresses them. 

T: Well, students, as you know, this morning 
we’re going to be looking at ways that we can 
help learners improve their English - without a 
teacher, without, um, a class to come to. 

What’ve we got all around us that can help us? 

Well, the first thing that we’re going to be 
looking at are these things. [She bends down 
and picks up a plastic shopping bag.) Now in 
the bag-I’ve got a bag full of mystery objects 
in here—different things, but they all have one 
thing in common. We can use them to help 
improve our language. Now this is going to be 
lucky dip type activity. Have you ever done a 
lucky dip? 

Ss: Yes, yes. 

T: Yes. Where you put your hand in and you take 
one thing out. I’ll do it the first time. Put my 

hand in and I’ll just bring.something out. 

[She pulls out a mirror.] Oh, a mirror. Now 
ho w can this help us improve our language - 
you got any ideas? Irene?’ 

S: Wecanhelp,er,ourvoc. . .vocabulary. 

T: Vocabulary’s one thing, yes. How? 

S: We can look, er, how we pronounce the words 
[Mmm] We can look in the mirror and see how 
our mouth moves. 

T: Good. Yes, we can see how our mouth moves 
- by looking at our reflection in the mirror. For 
example, the sound ‘th’. Can you all say ‘th’?’ 

Ss: No. 

[Laughter] 

[The teacher distributes the rest of the objects in the bag and the students, working in groups, 

spend ten minutes discussing the ways in which the different objects they have chosen can be 

used for practising English outside the class. The teacher then calls the activity to a halt.] 

T: Well, obviously lots ofideas’ve come out of 
that. What I’d like to do is-let’s just 
summarise the sort of things you’ve been 


1 

I 

I 

I 

J 


1 


I 


| 


* C?-O i o 

save time, we could just give two or three 
strategies that you think somebody could use this 
ror. And think about not only the language thev 
can learn, but think how they can use them- 
right? Well, shall we begin over here at Ziggy and 
Mana and Kim’s table? Kim, would you like to 
begin? How can those help you? 


S: [Holds up the headphones.) This can help me 

to listen the tape and then we can. . .lean 

correctthe. . . the pronunciation what I 
speak. And I can learn how to writing and 

T: Right, the first point-the listening. . .say d,Ctat, °" ^ 

• - .to. . .a, the pre-recorded cassette and 

then you speaking and seeing - and then 
replaying and matching. It’s often good if you 
can record your own voice too. . . . Teresa 
and Boris? You had the bottle of champagne. 

S: Yes, we had champagne. And I think 

champagne can make, er, a little bit relax [yes] 
when I speak - so it will be good idea to drink a 
little bit champagne . .. [The rest of the class 
laughs.], . .with some friends, or to invite 
some A ustralian people and to talk with them 
and drink champagne. 


j fnend of hers wh^s^r^eoTeara aSfehow’oW ^’sITh" “I" 1 daSS ' talkl '"Sabout a 

I - —P «** 


; T: ffMding up several sheets of paper) Well, I’ve 
written a few er profiles about other learners I 
. know. For example, there’s Phung, here, who 
s a television, but she really doesn’t know 

| tlow to use th at for helping her, right? 

| Underneath there Demetrios who travels one 
? hour each da y to get to work, and he wants to 
; know how he can make use of that time. 

| Right? So, I’ve written down a little bit of 
I information about these people. I’m just going 

I to give you two different people, er, per table 
| Read them as a group, and then I’d like you to 
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discuss and come up with a few other ways and 
pieces of advice that would give to help 
inlprove their English. 

[The students are given two profiles each, and begin reading and discussing them in small 

groups. The teacher responds to a query from one of the students] 

S: I watch a film, and I listening to film, how can I 
do, when I. . .to learn more (more words) 
words from watching TV? 

T: If you hear a new word, don’t worry about the 
spelling. Just write it down phonetically. 

S: Five new words? 

T: Yes, it could be five. . . 

S: For one film? 

T: We. . .itdepends,er,whatlevelyouare.Um, 
you could do more- I’m sure you’re keen enough 
todomore. . . . Well, say ten new words, ten 
phrases. [The teacherreturns to thefrontof the 
classroom] Okay. Now, what didtableonecome 
up with? Ho wean you help Phung? What advice 
would you give her? Mari a? 

Maria’s group has been working with the following worksheet: 

The following language learners need advice. Can you help them? 

Phung has a television but she almost never watches it. Her friends tell her it can help to 
make her English better, but she does not know how to use it to learn. Should she just 
watch television? What kinds of programmes should she choose? What can she do while 
she is watching? 


S: We have a story about Ph. . . Phung. She has a 
television, but she never watch it and I think 
she’s a wrong. . . because her friends tell her 
television can help her improve her English. 

T: What programmes would you recommend? 

S: I think that if she doesn’t understand, because 
it’spossible she doesn’t understand everything, 
she can find, have a choice, and she can find 
any programmes - maybe he has to start with 
easier programmes for children - cartoons or, 
doesn’t matter what kind of programmes. And 
I think very useful is Channel SBS [the ethnic 
television channel] because we can read subtitle 
. . . and ifwe don't understand some words we 
can write and after we can check in dictionary 
[yes, good]. Ithink, watch television. . .it’s 
very good and useful for our. . .improving. 




:s ,ab,eBoris '™ M ^ -* t e 
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Post-reading task 

2- ThefolWhy? 

Wha * WayS are beliefs ‘-charconcerned. , n 

ref o "i?,- Ml,er rolf Is' ,°“ £n ' m ***« the language, but 

learaeraaf^ 

y <«™ng can 

activity came about as a result of a ' ength of ‘heir course Th^ 

survev which.. . . 8 OL1 Pdiscussion we had ^ s 


, I be spent Wi * h ^em activelvrrmu , that a vast amount of 

from with a teacher and with the eroun Th' ycont,nUm gtoeir learning- um separate 

lookine f SOrt 0 P r| crities, and how they learn It 1 , ' eejus! wflc;c ate they at. what 
mg at everyday objects that could be used as a for.^umflanguagif 

l«aon can eZody7L™iZ MtoThT”™'™' illmtrate one wa r which a 
learf 8 ' es “ ‘ he P ° in ' ° f focus for the IcLon"’^ ’'if iearnin S b y “sing learnin« 


9-6 Investigating learning strategy 


preferences 


| Task 9.1 

Willing (1989) suggests that mi i 

implied learning strategy. He Ptc^defthe'follfvving'fca^ples 05 ' — 

Classroom activity 1 


Classroom activity 
toa a n d d S f7 : ' earne : Spaya,te ”'ion 

to and 1st names of main characters 

Do a role play on a visit to the doctor 


Learning strategy which is implied 
Selective focusing of attention 

Practising in a meaningful context 
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Learners make a list of interactions they Consciously monitoring own use of 

have been involved in (in English) over English 
the past week. 

Learners do a cloze test Using contextual clues to guess meaning 

Make a list of five or six of your favourite classroom activities. Analyse these and 
write down the learning strategy which is implied by each. In other words, what 
mental steps do you see taking place as a result of the activity. What does this reveal 
about your beliefs on the nature of language learning? How might you get learners to 
be aware of the strategies underlying the activities they engage in? 

Task 9.2 

Administ er the following survey to a group of students. ___ 

1. Do you agree or disagree with the learning experiences of these students? 

Student A 

What helped me most to learn English? Let’s see - reading all sorts of printed material, 
listening to native speakers on the radio, television and films, finding opportunities to 
use 

English out of class. 

strongly agree/agree/neutral/disagree/strongly disagree 

Student B 

The things that helped me least - well, I would say memorising grammar rules, reading 
aloud one by one around the class, doing boring grammar exercises. 

strongly agree/agree/neutraUdisagree/strongly disagree 

StudentC 

Language taught inside the classroom is not sufficient to make a person a competent 
speaker in the real world. Children still make mistakes as they follow the structure of 
their language or make inferences from known language. In some cases students are 
good at talking or story telling, but not good at written work. I wonder whether the topics 
for conversations they make could be the starting points for syllabus development and 

the development of other language skills. 

strongly agree/agree/neutral/disagree/strongly disagree 

Student D _ 

Practising through conversations and using the media, especially television with subtitles 
and newspapers. You must have someone who is proficient in the language to speak with 
in order to learn the language sufficiently well. 

strongly agree/agree/neutrai/disagree/strongly disagree 

Student E 

I find that motivation is vital in the success of learning a foreign language. Strong interest, 
sheer determination and motivation to learn a second language were the most important 
things for me. 

strongly agree/agree/neutral/disagree/strongly disagree 

Student F 

I would say ‘teacher talk’ helped me least. Looking back, I wish he had given me more 
opportunities to use the language in class, especially speaking it inside and outside the 
classroom. It would ha ve been more fun and challengingif I was thrown into the deep end. 

strongly agree/agree/neutral/disagree/strongly disagree 
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Student G 

W3S negative oral criticism and punishment for wrong answers 
DulUeachers who do not encourage creativity or who are inaedve/cannof beTard 

Student H strongly agree/agree/neutral/disagree/strongly disagree 

‘ h “ d my ,M ' b0 ° k “"■»* 
strongly agree/agree/neutral/disagree/strongly disagree 

2 ' ta££Si2r thin8S tl “ hdp 3ra * m0B “ d ,hrce •“■«* tha ‘ Mp *» u»t in 

3. What do you think of yourself as a language learner? 

4 


these students? Pyrenees • What unphcations do they have for teaching 

Task 9.3 

WhiCh StUde " tS Ca " USe 10 P™.se ‘hem English on, of 

ass. Get them to use the strategies over a number of weeks. Ask them to keen a 

tteriif - hClr at I gUage * earning experiences. At the end of the period of time review 
the diaries as a class exercise. To what extent did conscious attention to theactfvat^on 
anguage use outside class help improve language skills or alter student attitudes? 

Task 9.4 

or^lrcMed ^n 8 fhp lme/,C ^r rSet)00k ^ r " d devise a series of exercises similar to the 

these intolur teachioaT 7 SeC “° n F developing truing skills. Incorporate 
„1° ? our leachl "S- To what extent do they enhance learners perception of their 

rning preferences Do they appear to make your students better learners? 

9.7 Conclusion 

Search I°dte d achinT s " er ' Ce ,T d r rriCUlum de -'oP™"‘. and learner strategy 
set relating to th ^ 8 , ggeSt ,hat lan S IJa 8 e Programs should have twin goals, one 

et relating to the development of language skills and the other set relating to the 

dev e op^em Of learning skills and skills in learning how ,o learn. In this chapkr we 

suvv'°, 0 nh' ,S0 ™\ recent learnin « strategy research and also at the effect that these 
suggestions have had on classroom practice. 

Data are presented from recent investigations which show that in terms of specific 
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learning strategies and techniques, no one set of strategies or techniques correlates 
with biographical variables such as ethnicity, education, or type of learning ex¬ 
perience. At a more general level, however, there is evidence of agreement among 
‘good’ language learners on what facilitates and impedes successful language de¬ 
velopment. In particular, developing skills in learning how to learn, and activating 
one’s knowledge outside the classroom seem to be particularly important. I have 
illustrated and discussed practical ways of achieving these goals. 

Like other aspects of methodology such as the teaching of grammar, or teaching 
the skills of listening, speaking, reading and writing, I have treated learning strat¬ 
egies separately for pedagogical convenience. However, when developing pro¬ 
grammes, lessons and units of work, it is important that all of these elements be 
integrated and sequenced. There are many different ways of achieving this, several 
of which are described and exemplified in Nunan 1989a. Chapter 11 of this book also 
provides a detailed example of how various elements can be integrated into a single, 
coherent unit of work. 


Chapter Ten 

Focus on the Teacher: Classroom 
Management and Teacher-Student 
Interaction 

10.1 Introduction 

“rrr ,mera , c,ion « 

language which teachers use. Teacher talk'L ofcrtfcial °" ‘ he 

organisation of the classroom but also for the processes oracoutshion"?, 1 ° y ^ ““ 

acquisition, teacher ta^s ilortn, ’" lp,emen * their Aching plans. In terms of 

C °Iintlm 1 fi n t* b,e ^f^ht* n ^ u ^ ^^atner ishkety'mreceive ma ^° r S ° Urce 
type SS' ;SmotS^ at ,h /° ry r mount and 

questions, explanation^ am^errorcorrcrr “1 dfcct .°" “™P"*ension, teacher 

theory and research can inform a a 1011 ° succeed,n £ sections, we see how this 
Key questions addressed in the chapfer iLh!de ° f ' classroom practices. 

2. Do somef typeT of°tTacTer*sueech ah °^ he amount and type of teacher talk? 
than others 1 ^ P modifications facilitate comprehension more 

' language? ” ^ f “ dback 10 on then behaviour and 

6. What is the effect of digressions and extemporisations? 


t0.2 Amount and type of teacher talk 

r only those “ to ,he 

However, teachers who obtain a? objective ZZlL^l ^“ng^d 
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reviewing their lessons are generally surprised by just how much talking they do. In 
an in-service programme in which teachers were asked to record and analyse one of 
their lessons, one of the most frequent comments made by teachers asked what 
surprised them most, was the amount of talking they did. (For an account of this 
programme, see Nunan 1990.) Of course, whether or not it is considered a good thing 
for teachers to spend 70 or 80 per cent of class time talking will depend on the 
objectives of a lesson and where it fits into the overall scheme of the course or 
programme. Normative statements sometimes appear that teacher talk is ‘bad’, and 
while it can be argued that excessive teacher talk is to be avoided, determining what 
is or is not ‘excessive’ will always be a matter of judgement. It can also be argued that 
in many foreign language classrooms, teacher talk is important in providing learners 
with the only substantial live target language input they are likely to receive. 

When determining the appropriateness or otherwise of the quantity of teacher 
talk, then, we need to take into account a variety of factors including: 

1. The point in the lesson in which the talking occurs. 

2. What prompts the teacher talk: whether it is planned or spontaneous, and, if 
spontaneous, whether the ensuing digression is helpful or not. 

3. The value of the talk as potentially useful input for acquisition. 

Another issue of concern is code switching between the first and target language by 
the teacher and the effect of this on pupil talk. In many foreign language classrooms, 
it has been found that teachers and learners make far greater use of their mother 
tongue than they do of the target language. Zilm (1989), in an investigation of target 
language use in her German classes, discovered code-switching was affected by the 
following factors: 

1. The nature of the activity. 

2. The teacher’s perceptions of how the students learn. 

3. Teacher perceptions of the role and functions of the native and target language 
(for example, English was used exclusively for disciplining student). 

4. Student perceptions of the role of the target and native language (students 
regarded German as the ‘end’ rather than the means to learning, and tended only 
to value its use in controlled situations such as set tasks and manipulative drills). 

5. The use of English by the teacher. 

The relationship between the teacher’s use of the first or target language, and the 
pupils’ use of the first or target language was an interesting finding. In a follow-up 
action research project, Zilm discovered that when she increased her use of German 
in class, her students’ use of German, the target language, rose proportionally. (See 
also Strong’s (1986) research on teachers’ target language use in bilingual and 
submersion classes.) 

In the literature, there are literally dozens of investigations of the speech modifica¬ 
tions made by teachers. This research follows on from that which has investigated the 
speech modifications made by primary caregivers to children and by native speakers 
to non-native speakers (so called motherese and foreigner talk). Investigators have 


I ^exis I . e synt^cand a dlcourse e in*i a ngya°^ 1 ^’)”^ d ’ 11 ^ mo ^^ cat ‘ ons to Phonology, 
| tions made by teachers is motivated bv the , ’ I , nterest In the speech modifica- 
| make language more comprehensible and the f P ° ^ that theSe modificatio ns 
I acquisition. In his extensive review of ^ Va,UaWe for 

I research on teacher speech in lanmi^ h ’ Chaudron summarises the 

I modificationsoccur: 8 gC classrooms "hich shows that the following 

| I. Rates of speech appear to be slower 

1 ' ° f **“ ^ planning .note, are possibIy more 

j 4l 

-I ^ e § ree °f subordination is lower 

i 7 SSt^ andSta,emenBare “ Sed,1 ' a "'l^<i°ns. 

1 Some studies have looked at ° n aC ‘ 

^ the cognitive and linguistic load on the i \ simplified input, m which 
> at the effect of elabLdon Etab" r aLd in "f “ ° ,herS have ,00ted 

f the redundancy being achieved through reneG contains redunda nt information, 
j so on. These studies typically presem one 0 paraphrase > sIower speech and 
i listening text and another group with a re grou P of j earners an unmodified 
1 inf °™adon, is modified in ways hyMthesisItTtoenh 3 ^ ,h ° Ush Con ‘ ainin « ,he «» 

I Jlte rature review, Parker andChabdron fl 987 i c °7 1 P rehension - In their 

| to indicate that, ‘linguistic simplifications sneh - °? Clude that the studies seem 
I lary do not have as significan/an effect on f-®* simpI ® rsyntaxand simplervocabu- 
1 fications’ (p. 6). HoweverasTefnl h L2 C °7 rehension elaborate modi- 
j afferent modifications! ^ ,end to the 

i prehension is typically a cloze mulrinie eh ■ t the criterion measure of com- 

, about the results of the studies. (In effec^feeTeseT^h 1 ^ ^ 3150 miSeS questions 
I comprehension as the ability to complete ^ Searc J iers are implicitly ‘defining’ 

| questions.) Y t0 com P iete cloze, multiple choice and true/false 

3 strengthen the view^th^when talking^se^ e ^° ra ^ on over modification, it will 
I try to use elaborated rather foantSm^ ,earnerS ’ should 

i try to build in redundancy through the nf nSUa ? e ' In other word s, they should 
| markers rather than simplify^ their gramma'and^abu^"" ^ rhCt ° riCal 
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10.3 Teacher questions 

Teacher questions have been the focus of research attention in both content 
classrooms (that is, classrooms devoted to teaching science, mathematics, geo¬ 
graphy, etc.) and language classrooms for many years (Gerot 1989). This is hardly 
surprising, given the importance of questions to pedagogy. (Questions are also 
relatively easy to observe, document and analyse which might also explain their 
attraction for some researchers.) Despite their importance. Good and Brophy, in 
commenting on the use of questions in content classrooms, conclude that: 

Unfortunately, in too many classrooms, discussions are parrot-like sessions, with teachers 
asking a question, receiving a student response, asking a question of a new student and so 
forth. Such ‘discussions’ typically are boring and accomplish little other than the assessment 
of students’ factual knowledge. Such assessment is important, but if that is all that is done 
in discussi on, studen ts may come to perceive that the teacher is interested on iy i n finding o ut 
who knows the answers. When this occurs, discussion becomes a fragmented ritual rather 
than a meaningful, enjoyable process. Furthermore, students often do not perceive a clear 
logical sequence to factual questions. Such questions seem more like an oral test than a 
lesson intended to teach content or to engage students in a meaningful discussion. (Good 
and Brophy 1987: 11) 

Classroom research has also shown that certain types of questioning behaviour 
have persisted over many years. Borg etal. (1970) point out that factual questions to 
determine whether or not students know basic information are far more frequent 
than higher-order questions which encourage students to reflect on their knowledge, 
attitudes and beliefs, or which require them to follow through and justify a particular 
line of reasoning. 

The following running sequence of teacher questions is extracted from a teacher- 
student exchange in which the teacher is trying to get the students to talk about an 
excursion they went on the previous week. It is worth noting that virtually all of the 
questions are ‘closed’ requiring little more than yes/no or single-word responses from 
the students. 

Heilo, Monica how are you? 

Last Wednesday, you went to [name deleted], didn’t you? 

What did you do on Wednesday? 

It was nice, was it? 

Did you look at the animals? 

What else? 

Zdravko, did you go? 

What animals did you see? 

Was it good? 

Can you draw it? 

Is it small or big? 

What did you do? 

[lam grateful to Jill B urton who provided the transcript from which these questions were taken. ] 
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belief that it is important for students to have suffiC ? , rCSearc i 1S P red icated on the 
after they have been asked before attempting to ?" me , t0 thmk about questions 
found that, on average, teachers waited leLh! answer ^ hem - Rowe (1974, 1986) 
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actively participate in lessons do well, the overwhelming evidence presented in this 
book is that, all other things being equal, students will improve more rapidly if they 
are actively engaged in interaction than if they are passive. In teacher-fronted 
interactions, by distributing response opportunities widely, all learners are kept alert 
and given an opportunity to respond (Good and Brophy 1987: 495). (There are, 
of course, some students, who might appear to be passive in that they are not 
responding overtly, but who are, in fact, mentally engaged in their lessons - Bailey, 
personal communication.) 

While most teachers probably imagine that they are even-handed in their treat¬ 
ment of students, they might find, if they obtain an objective record of their 
teaching, that they favour certain students over others with our questions. Research 
shows that there is a great deal of variation in the chances afforded to different pupils 
to speak in class. Jackson and Lahaderne (1967), for example, found that some 
students were up to twenty-five times more likely to be called upon to speak than 
others. Furthermore, it is generally the more able students who get called upon. If we 
accept that one learns to speak by speaking, this means that those most in need 
of the opportunity to speak are probably given the least amount of classroom talking 
time. 

One way of monitoring this aspect of our teaching is to audiotape or videotape our 
teaching over several lessons, or get a friend or colleague to observe us, and note 
down the number of questions we direct to each student. (Techniques for doing this, 
through the use of seating chart observation records, are set out in Nunan 1989b.) 
Researchers have also found that there is a tendency for teachers to restrict their 
questions to certain ‘action zones’ in the classroom (these are usually towards the 
front). 

One final aspect of questioning behaviour worth looking at is the use of display and 
referential questions. Display questions are those to which we know the answer (for 
example, when we hold up a book and ask, ‘Is this a book?’) Referential questions, 
on the other hand, are those to which the asker does not know the answer. In 
classrooms of all kinds, display questions are far more common than referential 
questions. Outside the classroom, however, they are virtually never used - to begin 
asking display questions in social situations outside the classroom could lead to 
highly undesirable consequences. 

Several investigations have been carried out into the use of display and referential 
questions in language classrooms. Long and Sato (1983) looked at forms and 
functions of teachers’ questions. They found significant differences between the 
types of question that learners encountered in class and out of class: for example, 
teachers asked more display questions and fewer referential questions. Brock (1986) 
discovered that teachers could be trained to increase the number of referential 
questions they ask, and that this prompted students to provide significantly longer 
and syntactically more complex responses. Nunan (1987a) also found that the use 
of referential questions by the teacher resulted in more complex language by 
students. Student interaction was also more like natural discourse (that is, the 
discourse typical of out-of-class encounters). 


l appear,, me 

increase in the length and comnlpvV t ^ earners, student-student interactions; an 
students and teacher with a concnm'i/ °t ^ tUrns; tlie ne § otiation of meaning by 
: and comprehension checks The °T ^ number of clarification request! 

teacher. (Nunan 1987a: 143) 6Ven ^ instance of a student disagreeing with the 

! b r een dispiay and 

! irrelevant, as the functionof teaSier nS'l T P& ’ ar S ues that the d ^"Ction is 
this perspective whether or not teachers al t° e lc,t Iearner language, and from 
unimportant. e3CherS aIready know the a ^wer to the question ts 

^l Cl rr Elicitation 

have been provided by the teacher and there $ 0rmatl0n whicil might otherwise 
for this book of teacheKe^n^om^ ^ exam P^ * the database 
Which could have been provided b^the teacher ina ^' 00 “" fr ° m S ' Uden ‘ S 

10.4 Feedback on learner performance 

Instructing students and providing feedback r>n 

most commonly conceived classroom functions oftMchTrs^tW, Pr “!’ ably ‘! lc two 
some of the managerial and pedagogical aspects of ^ 

and"*;S 

behaviourist-inspired research has found rh negative Redback. For many years, 
effective than negativeSdctTcht ril * "mch more 

two principal functions- to let students kn™ .£T( be ^ aV1 ° Ur ' Pos,tlve feedback has 
to mcrease'motivation.h°o„XSe £T ,m * ? aVe ,P erfo ™ ed «™c.ly, and 
(1981) provides guidelines hfr 
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ss ve^od o Xgo^ k? A,, G 4 o h t ^. .n4xr 

a phono,o8icaUy raarked » 

nts. The research on who gels positive and negative feedback is just as telling- 

sssi-iSSSESSSsss 

It is important that we develop an awareness not onlv of thm « • . . 

provide feedback to learners, but also that we monitor who gets tie feedback IMs 

Sr.=rircri7,ta 

r»r„ , de P cndenc >' relationship between teacher and learners In 

approva^of dmTeacher^Tnd^haUhis inhdMts^he^d^vdopmentTAhdr ow^huernal 

laiguage° rJ 8 ‘ ng COrrec,ness or Mhe ™ ise ‘h«r tempts at using the target 

,hr ° W the '" ^ 0nl0 th ™*lves * 
-he, demand ~ 
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myself the burden of controlling myself so as not to interfere. By doing so I give time to a 
student to make sense of ‘mistakes* (which are precious indicators of the discrepancy 
between what is and what should be) and to develop exercises that foster progress. 
(Gattegno 1972: 31) 

Whatever the merits or otherwise of this approach (ana we look at Gattegno’s 
Silent Way in greater detail in Chapter 12) it is extremely difficult not to provide cor¬ 
rective feedback in the classroom. In addition, there is compelling evidence that 
learners expect feedback. In a major investigation of the learning preferences of 
adult ESL learners, error correction by the teacher was one of the most highly valued 
and desired classroom activities (Willing 1988). 

10.5 Classroom management in action 

In the preceding sections we have looked at the role of teacher talk and teacher- 
student interaction in the management of learning. Research in this area shows that- 
teachers need to pay attention to the amount.and type of talking they do, and to 
evaluate its effectiveness in the light of their pedagogical objectives. Questions are 
also extremely important, and here we need to monitor the types of question we ask, 
particularly in terms of their potential to stimulate extended student responses. 
Another important consideration is wait time, that is, the thinking space we give to 
students between asking a question and demanding a response. Feedback and error 
correction are other important aspects of teacher talk, and here we need to monitor, 
not only how and when such feedback is provided, but also whether the feedback is 
positive or negative, and who receives the feedback. In the next section we see 
aspects of teacher talk in action. In this section we see how the ideas and insights set 
out in the preceding section have been realised at the level of classroom action. 

Pre-reading task 

The first classroom extract has been presented in two sequences. While both sequences 
involve the same teacher, students and materials, the interactions which emerge are 
very different. As you read these accounts, consider what the differences are between 
the two interactional sequences focusing in particular on the teacher questions. 

Classroom extract 10.1: Teacher questions 

Sequence 1 

The teacher is working with a small group of students. She stands at the front of the classroom, 
while the students sit at desks. Most of the students are middle-aged and are from Southeast 
Asia. They are working with six pictures which show the following road accident. A milk van, 
swerving to avoid a dog which has run across the road, knocks a boy off his bicycle. A passer¬ 
by runs to a public telephone and calls an ambulance. Each student has a set of pictures which 
has been shuffled up so they are out of sequence. 
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T- Can you put the pictures. . . number ohe 
number two . . . ? 

[One student looks at the sequence which has been arranged by the person on his left J 

■ No, Bus one, you know, hospital, thisone first 
^ rmter e Mr' SamethiS?[SiC)LO ° ka tP ict, i'o^"™ a -<l<KpM,car. 

T: «ih o "r' Hing?wh ' rc ” e,, -^ S: Nun,berone ' 

T: The man’s on a bicycle, mmm. S ‘ : Whereare .» h e r eare,um,bicycle, bicycle. 

S: Andatnanbehind.behindacar.BicycIe 

T: ''^ hat ' s tbe name of this? What’s the name’ bel " ndaca ' B <*indacar. 

Not in Chinese. 

T Van, What’s in the back of the van? & Va "' Va "' 

T: Milk. Ss; Mil k t milk. 

T: A milk van. Ss; Milk -Milk. 

T: What’s this man?. . .Driver. Mllkvan ‘ 

T: The driver. S: Driver - 

T: The milkman. S: Thed nver. 

T: Milkman. S: 

Ss: Milkman. 


Sequence 2 

3 HrCle ' H “” S «» a «ivi.y, the teacher 


T: Da Sheng, have you been in an accident? 

T: No? Good! Lucky. S: fPauses f No - 

Sinese woma„ d s^fe“f h ' SeVera ' 0ther s ' udentsa «: questioned and then a middle-aged 

S: My mother is by bicycle. . .By bicycle yes 
many, many water. ’ 
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T: She had an accident? 

S: In China, my mother is a teacher, my father 
is a teacher. Oh, she go finish by bicycle, er, go 
■ : to. . 

S: House? 

S: No house, go to. . .[pauses] 

S: School? 

S: No school. My mother. . . 

T: Mmm. 

S: Go to her mother. 

T: Oh, your grandmother. 

St Grandmother. . . . On, yes, by bicycle. By 
bicycle, oh, isum, accident. [She gestures with 
her hand.] 

T: In water? 

S: In water, yeah. 

T: In a river? 

S: River, heah, river.. . . Oh, yes, um dead. 

Ss: Dead! Dear! Oh! 

T: Dead? Your mother? 

[There is general consternation as the students repeat the story to each other.] 

The basic difference between the two sequences is that the first is driven by a 
sequence of display questions whereas the second is initiated by questions from the 
teacher to which she does not know the answer. This, as can be seen, has a marked 
effect on the language produced by the students. In general, the length and com¬ 
plexity of the responses increases. In interactional and discourse terms there are 
also notable differences: students initiate interactions, nominate topics, disagee with 
the teacher, and generally use a greater range of language functions. Although such 
interactions driven by referential questions are extremely rare in the data, when they 
do occur, they generally stimulate much richer learner language. 

The next extract is taken from a class of low proficiency students, many of whom 
are from Asian first language backgrounds. It illustrates what happens when the 
teacher digresses in the course of his lesson. Such extemporisations are quite 
common in the data, although their general utility is questionable. 

Pre-reading task 

As you read the extract, think about what causes the teacher to digress. Consider also 
the net effect of the digression. 

C/assroom exfracf 10.2: Extemporisation 

The students, all Asian, and all low proficiency, are sitting in groups on the floor. Each has a 
set of pictures showing a man getting put of bed, having a shave, having breakfast, and 
performing a number of other tasks which typically occur between getting up in the morning 
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T: Find the picture ofFred getting out of bed 

follow suit.] me better students have found the correct picture and then 

T: Put the picture down on your right. 

[The teacher calls a halt to the activity H Let¬ 
down to it.] y- e c aps his hands and stands on one leg, pointing 

T. What s that? Left or right? 


T: L What’s that? 

Ss: Left, left. 

T: Not light, right. 

Ss: Right. 

Ss: Light. 

T: What’s that? 

Ss: Right, right 

T: What’s that? 

Ss: Left. 

T: £° int,n S to the light just above his head ] 

What’s that? J 

T: What’s that? 

Ss: Light. 

T: All right, that’s light. [He points to his 

Ss: Light. 

right hand.] What’s that? 


S: Less 

T. Right, right. [He points above his head I 
That’s light. 

i-T: That’s right. Ss: Light, 

j T: [Shakes his left hand.] That? SS Rl§ht ‘ 

| T: fHops on his right leg.] That? SS 

i T: ^kay. [The teacher sits on the floor nexuo RlSht 

! . th f 6 Students -] So when I say to put it on the 
; Jett, you . . 

It. [tv Ss: Left. 

y°u [He picks up a card and 

demonstrates.]. . . put it down there. And on 

| the right-put it down there. 


Ss: Left, left, right. 
S: Less. 
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Post-reading task 

What advice would you give this teacher about what to do when an error occurs in the 
course of a lesson? 

One of the problems of error correction is that it generally happens spontaneously. 
In this extract, we see the teacher having to make an on-line decision about whether 
or not to correct the pronunciation error. As a participant observer in this lesson, it 
seemed doubtful to me whether such a digression was of much use to the students, 
several of whom were clearly mystified by the break in the routine of the lesson. It is 
also worth noting that the teacher chose not to further digress by correcting the 
student who mispronounced ‘left’ as ‘less’. 

It is something of a truism to say that classrooms are busy, complex places, and it 
is therefore not surprising that extemporised grammatical explanations and error 
corrections are not always as clear, consistent or appropriate as we would like them 
to be. These problem points in teaching can be reduced, if not minimised, by thinking 
through and deciding in advance which errors you intend to correct, when you intend 
to correct them (you may, for example, decide not to correct grammatical errors 
during communicative, meaning-focused tasks), and how you will correct them. 

In analysing the lesson 'transcripts which formed the. database for this book, I 
found that digressions in the form of anecdotes by the teacher were also quite 
common. In the following teacher-fronted exchange, the teacher digresses to tell an 
anecdote about something that happened at home. The point and purpose of the 
anecdote are not entirely clear to the students within the overall structure of the 
lesson, even though they most commonly occur during the opening phase of a lesson, 
or during a changeover point from one activity to another. 

Classroom extract 10.3: Digressions 

The teacher has spent several minutes at the beginning of the lesson talking about what the 
students have done over the weekend. She then asks them about their trip to an animal and 
conservation reserve during the preceding week where they saw native Australian animals. 

T: We have a possum at home. . . 

S: Emu. 

T: . . .at our house. . . roof, it goes in the roof. 

S: Smells. 

T: Yes, it smells. It makes a lot of noise. My 
husband got a trap - you know a trap? You 
want to catch. . . [She demonstrates the 
process of catching an animal with a trap.] 

Ss: Ah! Yes, yes, yes. Oh! 

T: He got a trap and he caught the possum . . . 

[She demonstrates again.]... in the trap and 
it was at night time - eleven o’clock at night 
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and he was very worried. Oh, poor possum 
poor possum, possum will be. .. Oh oh oh I 
must go now up to the hills. Let it free So’he ’ 

gets dressed to go up to the hills and pulls on 

his boots and his gloves because the possum 
may bite. He goes to the cage to pick it up. The 
oorisopen. . . and the possum goes away. 

T- So, that was the possum. Ok, erm, so last ‘ ^ 

Wednesday, you went to [name deleted] to the 
park and saw a lot of animals. What did you do 
with [teacher’s name deleted] on Thursday 
and Friday? ! 

Post-reading task 

Do you think ,ha - as 

are exemplified^extmcUOT where t^^ach 101 ^^^'^ 0118 madc by teachers - These 

facilitate comprehension. As with other fLtures'S^f presumabi - v to 

unaware of these modifications and were ore^i f their Ia "g ua g e > the teachers were 
transcripts. ’ ® Iv surprised when presented with the 

Pre-reading task 

Make a note of the speech modifications as you encounter them (Net. • • , 

the ungrammatical utterances.) turner them. (Note, in particular, 


C/assroom extract 10.4: Teacher speech modifications 


?"ln AuttaLTr hi' 0 S '“ den,S ab ° ut accidents and safety 

‘ n Australia, er, bicycle, er, we wear a helmet, y ' 

S: Helmet. 

T: Special helmet. [She gestures to show them YeS,yCS ' 

whatshe means.) 


Ss: Ohh. 


T: Same in Malaysia? 

T: In China, a little ora lot? 
T: Motor bike. 


S: Malaysia, same, same. 

Ss: Yes, yes. 

S: Moto,moto. 

S: Motor. Some motor bicycle. 
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S: Yes, yes. Bicycle, no. China, bicycle no. 

Motor, yes. 

T: Ah huh! 

S: Cap,cap. 

S: Cap. 

S: Hat on, hat, hat. 

T: Hat. [It is not clear here whether she is 
confirming the utterance of the preceding 
speaker or correcting the student who said 
‘cap'.] 

Ss: Hat. Hat. 

T: Ah, in Australia, motor bike, yes. Yes, yes, 
yes. Bicycle, yes, good. [Oh!] Children, 
special helmet [Helmet], Helmet, mmm. 

Special helmet. 

Post-reading task 

1 . What is the overall effect of the speech modifications? 

2. What advice would you give to this teacher about her teacher talk? 

The final extract illustrates another commonly employed technique: the use of 
elicitation as a device for extracting information from the students which might 
otherwise have been provided by the teacher. While this can be an effective device 
for eliciting learner contributions, and getting students involved, it can be overdone. 

Classroom extract 10.5 Elicitation 

The teacher and students are discussing a forthcoming classroom test, about which the 
students are seeking some additional clarification. 

T: The questions will be on different subjects, so, 
er, well, one will be about, er, well, some of 
the questions will be about politics and some of 
them will be about, er... what? 

S: History. 

T: History. Yes, politics and history and, um, 
and . . . ? 

S: Grammar. 

T: Grammar’s good, yes . . . but the grammar 
questions were too easy. 

Ss: No. Yes, ha, like before. You can use . . . 

[Inaudible] 

T: Why?. . .The hardest grammar question I 
could think up-the hardest one, I wasn’t even 
sure about the answer, and you got it. 


S: Yes. 


Sst L " 8 V 80 “ 3 Pr0fcSS ° r 

GramL h akeqUeS,i °” Sf0rthis| :tess. 

Gmnniarqu.atons that Azzan, can't answer 

[The students all laugh at this ] 

£. nyway ' that ’s. un >,Thursday. . . yea h 
Thursday. Ah, buttoday.er, we're Lnutodo 

something different. ngtodo 

T ‘ wim tOC * a ^’ er ’ we ’ re going to do something ‘ ' ^ ' ' 

re w e , er, listen to a conversation “er in 

fact, we re not going to listen to one 
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T: How do you know? 


T: Three? 


S: Three? 

threepohns: ^° U ^ nee< *’ er ’ three tapes and 


T: What? Points. 

| T . P „ • ^ 

I T “ S,y °“ COrrectl >’ ass “™ 

f anM? 2 glVe you three conversations 

S be diffe S ^ 311 the conversa fi° n s will ' 

i be different, but they will all be on the 
same 9 

I 

I T: The same? ^s: Subject. Subject. 

I T: Right, they’ll all be on the same subject & Sub)ec< ' Sub i=«- 
1 And7n "' conversati0 " s ' hut the same subject 

| Andso.I mgotngtolaterinthelessondivide 

s the class into three 9 

I T: Right! And each group, each group. . . f GrMp5 ' 

| T: Ah huh! S: Listens. 


| Post-reading task 

■, Do you feel the elicitation is overdone or not? 

language classrooms. Many of the outcomes °I^ontentdassroom reseaTch,°stich as 
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findings on wait time, have particular pertinence for language classrooms, where 
language is both message and medium. These and other extracts presented in the 
book underline the importance of teachers being aware of the research, and of 
contesting the outcomes of such research in their own classrooms. 


10.6 investigating teacher talk 

Task 10.1 

Record your teaching over several lessons. (Alternatively, if you are not teachmg, 
and cannot get access to a class, see whether you can obtain a recorded sample from 
someone else’s classroom.) Select one lesson for analysis, and, if it is your own 
classroom, estimate the amount of time you talked as a percentage of the lesson as a 
whole. If you are analysing someone else’s lesson, ask them to estimate how much of 
the lesson was spent in teacher talk. Now measure the amount of teacher talk there 
is and express this as a percentage of the total lesson. 

How accurate was your (or your colleague’s) estimate? Were you surprised by 
the amount of teacher talk? 

Task 10.2 

1. Using the recorded lesson from task 10.1, analyse the teacher talk. 

2. At what stage in the lesson does the talk occur? 

3. What prompts the teacher talk? 

4. Is it planned, or spontaneous? (If spontaneous, is the digression helpful or not in 
terms of the lesson as a whole?) 

5. Does the talk seem to be comprehensible to the students? 

Task 10.3 . 

1. Using the recorded lesson from task 10.1, or another lesson, investigate the issue 

of wait time. How long does the teacher wait after asking questions? 

2. What percentage of questions does the teacher answer her/himself? 

3. Make a list of the strategies adopted by the teacher when students fail to respond, 
or fail to provide the required response. 

Task 10.4 . . 

1. Audiotape or videotape a lesson (alternatively, get a friend or colleague to sit in 
on a lesson and make a record of the (distribution of questions in the lesson). 

2 . Does the record show that you favour certain students over others? 

3. Are these the better students? 

4. Do you favour male students over female students or vice versa? 

5. Do you tend to direct your questions to one part of the room rather than another? 

6. Do you think you should modify your practice as a result of your investigation? 
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Task 10.5 

1 orpositive f " *> - 

' feXckT aUd ‘°' M V ‘ de ° ,i!Ped leSS ° n - DW * ou ’ in f «. '"advertently provide 
3. How difficult was it not to provide feedback? 

' feedback!° r ° UP ° f ’ eamers and find out what «hey think "bout the issue of teacher 


10.7 Conclusion 

Teacher action and teacher-learner interaction are important aspects of classroom 
there , are many facets to structuring and managing learning In this chaDter 

to monitor * iS extrei " ely valuaSe for usTxcacZrs 





Chapter Eleven 

Materials Development 


11.1 Introduction 


In this chapter we take up some of the issues surrounding the selection, adaptation} 
and creation of teaching materials. While the focus of attention will be principally on j 
the evaluation, adaptation and use of commercially produced materials, we shall also 
look at teacher-developed materials. As we shall see, materials, whether commer¬ 
cially developed or teacher-produced^ are aji, ? importapt element within the cur¬ 
riculum, and are often the mosrtartgihi'I^^pd visible aspect of ife&While the syllabus 
defines the goals and objectives, the lingmstfb and experiential comlmt, instructional 
materials can put flesh on the bones of these specifications. Richards and Rodgers 
(1986) suggest that instructional materials can provide detailed specifications of 
content, even in the absence of a syllabus. They give guidance to teachers on both the] 
i'ki intensity of coverage and the amount of attention demanded by particular content] 
or pedagogical tasks. They can help define the goals of the syllabus, and the roles of 
teachers and learners within the instructional process (Wright 1987). Some are 
designed to be used by inexperienced or poorly trained teachers, while others are 
intended to replace the teacher completely. In fact, the best materials, if used in the 
ways intended by their author, can be a useful professional development tool. 

The chapter answers the following questions: 

1. What are the crftel&a by which materials can be evaluated? 

2. In what ways can one research materials in use? 

3. What is the relationship between materials and methods? 

4. What are some key principles for materials design? 

5. How can different task and activity types be integrated into units of work? 


11.2 Commercial materials 

There is a certain amount of controversy associated with the use of commercial mat¬ 
erials, particularly coursebooks. Swales (1980), for example, refers to the textbook 
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problem English for Specific Purposes One „f, h 

given coursebook will be incapable of caterine for?h7n ma -° r c ” ncerns is ,hat any 
■n most language classrooms. Hm adonTon of a „l p r S ' ,y ° fneeds which e)[i ® 
senes by a government ministry or edur^ 7 ar C ° UrSebool< or textbook 

controversy, and commercial publishers eXnd a "? ^ ° ften fraUght with 
money in promoting and securing contracts for ih,v ^ d f a of ,,me ' effort and 

the^best' commercial materials fulfil an important ° n rh lEfL s -thvtsitie.,__ 

remove much of theTurdeh-and TrmTiifvfllvpH lettcher - cduraU «niuncytion, and 
The creation of materials can be particularly bn !1? Credlulg materials from scratch, 
second) language contexts, where authentic sourr/^™ 6 m foreign ( as °PP°sed to 
readily available. 0 and stinill!lls material may not be 

the goals and obfectiveTof IhlXgrammiT aX" 3 "' “ —^ the mat «™ls with 
with one’s beliefs about the nature of Xjate t0 cnsure that they are consistent ' 
learners’ attitudes, beliefs and preferences iLTV' 6 ™"?’ aS Wel1 as wilh one ’ s 
materials is not an easy task As Low 119891 n - ^ mg and seiectin S commercial 
of hi-fi equipment, i, remains somX^fkX T" ^ ** 

empirical investigations (see below) ‘Desfeninpann k ’ When su PP 0rt ed by 

«t ,s a strange mixture of imagination^Crr^ teriabi ^ taKfence ; 
must be recognised when the materials are d *" a ' yt,caI reas °nmg, and this fact 
■he selection processes i*SS?? ^ I989; 1S3) ' N <=™rtheles s , 
evaluation procedures which help ensure that mat y ° f syslcmallc materials 

and interests of the learners they are intended m '” con5i ■ ,,en, with the needs 

with institutional ideologies on the nature of hn S6rVe ’ wel * as being in harmony 

Sheldon (1988) provides an ex,e„sivTche C kEf 
selection of commerical materials. He nronne 9 uest ions which can aid in the 
according to criteria such as their rationale -iT a!.. rntUeiials stlou,d be evaluated 
somewhat more accessible list of evaluative C< f SI 1 lty, _ ,a y° ut and ease of use. A 
Candlin (1987). Their checklist invites the ip T S ‘ S P rovided b V Breen and 
the materials’ aims, appropriateness and utilkv tTh 0 ^ “ Cntiaij stance tovvard 

task 11.1 at the end of this chapter ) V ese questions are reproduced in 

perspectives: 88 ' mdterMls aa " be evaluated from six different 

f Views on the nature of language learning. * 

• Role relations implicit in materials. 

6.' ThTXeffndm7, h d deve l. 0pment ° f “8™“™abilities. 

aiues and attitudes inherent in the materials. 


Of fictionalised characters and 

might interest .e^ers), academic subjeci matter, a 
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literature. Littlejohn and Windeatt also add learning how to learn (see Chapter 9) 
and specific purpose content to the list. 

In considering the views on the nature and acquisition of knowledge inherent in 
materials, Littlejohn and Windeatt make reference to work in general education by 
sociologists of knowledge such as Young (1971), who have pointed out that what gets 
included in materials largely defines what may count as ‘legitimate’ knowledge. The 
way materials are organised and presented, as well as the types of content and 
activities, will help to shape the learner’s view of language. They provide examples 
of grammatical explanations which convey the simplistic and sometimes erroneous 
notion that the grammatical system consists of objective watertight rules, and that 
gaining ‘knowledge’ in language learning is basically a matter of accumulating 
objective facts. (Rutherford, 1987, provides an incisive critique of this ‘accumulated 
entities’ view of language learning.) Beliefs on the nature of learning can also be 
inferred from an examination of teaching materials. These will often relate to 
psychological and/or psycholinguistic theories of language learning or acquisition 
and may be explicitly spelled out in the introduction to the materials. (Some of the 
more prominent psychological models which have informed the development of 
approaches and methods in language teaching are discussed in the next chapter.) The 
importance of role relationships in the classroom is being increasingly recognised 
within the profession. A key variable here is the amount of initiative and control 
which learners are allowed to exercise and the extent to which they are active 
participants in the learning process. Wright (1987) provides the most comprehensive 
treatment available on roles of teachers, learners and materials in language class¬ 
rooms. (See also the discussion later in this chapter.) 

In discussing the opportunities provided by materials for cognitive development, 
Littlejohn and Windeatt contrast the ‘empty bucket’ view of learning with its emphasis 
on the accumulation of linguistic knowledge with a more active approach in which 
learners are encouraged to negotiate and interpret meaning and engage in problem¬ 
solving activities which challenge them cognitively as well as linguistically. They 
suggest that if this latter view becomes more widely accepted, we shall see a re¬ 
orientation away from ‘language learning as reproduction’ to ‘language learning as 
problem solving’. Beyond problem-solving, we have problem ‘posing’. This more 
critical perspective is presented in Candlin (1984) and developed in Candlin (forth¬ 
coming). 

The final area in which materials can be critiqued relates to the values and 
attitude which are inherent in them: it is possible to evaluate materials for their 
sexism, racism and so on. Littlejohn and Windeatt provide examples of textbooks 
which are biased in numerous subtle and not so subtle ways. For example, one book 
showed only two black people, one of whom was a muscular athlete, the other a 
manual worker. Another contained over thirty references to smoking and drinking 
in the first twenty-five pages, perhaps thereby ‘legitimising and sanctioning such 


behavipurir-'-v \ 

Littlejohn anp Windeatt conclude their survey of perspectives on materials design 
by losing the fb^owin^^aluative questions: 
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2 . wC :r :?s:^e ,h do r "r 8 e r era '' or 

for how learners attemptip 1 *'? PreS ' m? Wha ' implicati °' K ■<* »ave 
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teaching resources in the classroom. Twenty-six teachers, who were differentiated 
according to their years of experience, were given an authentic listening text and an 
accompanying set of worksheets, and asked to prepare and teach a unit of work 
based on the materials. They were asked to provide detailed information on the 
following: 

1. The aims of the unit. 

2. The length of time it took to teach the unit (including the time allocated 
to different learner configurations: teacher-fronted, small groups, pair and in¬ 
dividualised work). 

3. An indication of how the unit was introduced. 

4. A description of the steps in the lesson. 

5. A description of any changes that were made to the unit. 

6 . An evaluation of student reaction to the material. 

7. An indication of intention to use similar materials in future. 

8 . An indication of the best liked feature of the material. 

9. An indication of the least liked features. 

10. An estimation of the suitability of the materials for the designated learner group. 

A great deal of data were generated by the study, and it is beyond the scope of this 
chapter to report on all of these. Some of the major outcomes are worth noting, 
however. Eleven different aims were nominated by the teachers, as follows: 

1. Listening for gist. 

2. Vocabulary development. 

3. Identifying key words. 

4. Listening for specific information. 

5. Revision of previous language points. 

6 . Developing fluency. 

7. Encouraging prediction. 

8 . Promoting discussion. 

9. Developing functional skills. 

10. Introducing theme ‘shopping’. 

11. Developing listening skills. 

Despite some minor variations, there was nothing in the data to suggest that the 
more experienced teachers selected aims that were qualitatively different from 
those selected by the less experienced teachers. The major difference between the 
experienced and inexperienced teachers was in the amount of time taken to teach the 
materials, the number of steps in the unit of work, and the learner configurations. 
Average unit length of the most experienced group of teachers (more than eight years’ 
experience) was 164 minutes, compared with 98 minutes for the least experienced 
group (less than four years’ experience). However, in terms of learner configuration, 
the less experienced teachers had a more equitable balance between teacher-fronted, 
small group, pair-work and individual work. The two most experienced groups of 
teachers spent 64 and 70 per cent of their time on teacher-fronted activities, while the 
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teachers look to materials to provide new information on how language works at a 
formal level, to provide focused practice in manipulating language forms and in 
practising sub-skills, to provide ‘comprehensible input’ (we look in some detail at the 
nature and function of ‘comprehensible input’ in Chapter 12), grammatical and 
communicative ‘consciousness-raising’ on the part of learners, to provide opportuni¬ 
ties for simulating and rehearsing communicative situations to be encountered 
outside the language classroom, for testing and self-assessment, and for increasing 
motivation and interest in learning. Of these, Rossner considers the provision of 
comprehensible input, consciousness-raising and rehearsal the roles which have 
been particularly enhanced by communicative language teaching. 

The work of writers such as Richards and Rodgers (1986) and Rossner (1988) (who 
are authors of major coursebook series) illustrates the theory-laden nature of all 
aspects of language teaching, even the so-called practical business of writing 
materials. Despite the need for pragmatism, the decisions made by coursebook 
writers are inevitably influenced by theoretical statements and research outcomes in 
applied linguistics. They will also be influenced by other factors, not the least of 
which is the rather conservative outlook and unwillingness of commercial publishers 
to take risks, a conservatism which reflects the dangers and expense associated with 
producing commercial materials. 

Despite the dramatic improvements in foreign language materials with the advent 
of communicative language teaching, Rossner (1988) articulates a number of 
worries. In the first place, current materials tend to overburden the user with an 
embarrassment of riches. (Breen and Candlin, 1987, have also pointed to the 
abundance of data at the expense of process in commercial materials.) This creates 
more work for the teacher, who is forced to spend more time coming to grips with the 
materials, and creates the possibility that language lessons may become a fragmented 
‘cabaret’ of unintegrated activities. Secondly, few materials provide opportunities 
for genuine communication with a ‘real’ purpose. (Given the fact that these are 
related to learners’ needs, Rossner asks whether published materials can ever 
provide such activities.) Thirdly, in Rossner’s view, British and American publishers 
have too much power, and project cultural attitudes which are inappropriate to the 
needs of the vast majority of learners of English as a foreign language. 


11.5 Materials design 

In the preceding section, one of the problems raised by Rossner relates to the 
potential for fragmentation of materials developed since the advent of communica¬ 
tive language teaching. The problems of grading, sequencing and integration, so 
crucial to the development of coherent language programs, are the constant pre¬ 
occupation of syllabus designers and materials developers. Materials design exists 
at the interface of syllabus design and methodology, and issues associated with 
sequencing illustrate the difficulty of separating syllabus design from methodology 
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authentic written or spoken texts is that classroom work is referenced against the 
type of language which learners will encounter outside the classroom. Cathcart 
(1989) argues that classroom language models must be based on authentic native 
speaker/native speaker discourse. She provides empirical evidence to show that 
'simulated excerpts may serve to mislead students about the nature of everyday inter¬ 
actions’ (Cathcart 1989: 105) (For an extended discussion on the use of authentic 
data in communicative language teaching, see Nunan 1989a.) 

In reality, the teacher and textbook writer will probably juggle topic, text and task 
elements in creating materials, beginning, perhaps with a topic such as ‘finding 
accommodation', collecting aural and written texts relating to the topic, and then 
creating activities which reflect the communicative needs of the learners in relation 
to the topic. This procedure is one which can be readily adopted/adapted by teachers 
with access to authentic sources of data. As an example of the procedure, consider 
the development of the following unit of work from a set of draft materials based on 
topic, text and task. 

Step 1: Select topic - Finding accommodation 
Step 2: Collect data 

Recorded conversation between estate agent and client 
Newspaper advertisements 

Pictures/illustrations of different types of housing 
Reading passage from real estate institute brochure 

Step 3: Determine what learners will need to do in relation to the texts 
For example: 

Read newspaper ‘To Let’ advertisements 

Make enquiries about homes to let 

Talk about housing and furniture 

Get basic information from newspaper articles 

Step 4: Create pedagogical activities/procedures 
For example: 

Listening for gist 
Role play 
Information gap 

Step 5: Analyse texts and activities to determine the language elements 
For example: 

Cohesion: I'm ringing about a semi. Is it still available^ 

Adjectives: big, close, cheap, small, new, expensive 
Present continuous: I’m looking for a flat 
Wh- questions: who, what, where, how much/many 
Existential ‘there’: There is/are 

Step 6: Create activities focusing on language elements 
For example: 

Cloze passage 

Sentence sequencing exercise 
Match question and answer exercise 


Step 7: Create activities focusing on learning skills/strategies 
For example: 

TTnnk about the tasks in this unit and in small groups decide which were useful/not 

Discuss your answers with the rest of the class. 

Step 8: Create application tasks 
For example: 

Thmk about a place you would like to rent. 

What area is it in? How many bedrooms has it got? Is it a house, or flat or a 
condominium ? How much per week is it? 

Buy a newspaper. Find the classified advertisements. 

Find the To Let’ section. Find a place you would like to rent 
(Adapted from Nunan and Lockwood 1989) 

0>w (1989) outlines a number of procedures for developing units of work He 
suggests that the tradtional four-phase unit structure, which was reflected in 
materials design, is as follows: 

T Presentation: (a) of language to be learned. 

(b) of language description. 

2. Controlled exploitation. 

3. Free exploitation (generalising to areas other than those in the presentation), 
product') PU ing disparate anmds together and sometimes creating an ‘end- 

iTa t t exr i ^ i ?h° rPOrat l n V^ iS f ° Ur ‘ Stage Pr ° CedUre typiC3i!y t00k a readi "S Usten- 

ing text as their point of departure. Initial exploitation exercises included compre¬ 
hension questions, repetition and grammatical drills. The rigidity inherent in this 

basedT ai ,° nS H With shortcomin S s in the psychological model on which it was 
sed (see the discussion on behaviourism in the next chapter) led to a search 
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solutions . the writing last solution' and the ‘storyline solution’. 

eeding and bleeding solutions focus on the relationship between presentation 
materials, or input texts, and the exercises which accompany them. A ‘feeding’ 
relationship exists when succeeding tasks can only be completed if those which 
precede it have been successfully carried out. Bleeding relationships occur when the 

“ tak6S aWay ? he valu e of the second, for example, when the solution 
to a problem is provided before the problem itself. An example of the feeding 
solution is given in Illustration 14. 
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Pre-reading task 

Before reading the extract, consider ways in which you might modify the materials to 
provide an interactive dimension. 

Classroom extract 11.1 Using commercial materials in the classroom 

The lesson evolved through five tasks. 

Task 1: Warmer 

The teacher revises vocabulary, and the questions one asks to extract personal information. 

T: Height-yep. Height. Height. And, weight. 

What about, not so much weight, but. . . 

What do you call this? [Slim] What’s the word 
for this, when you describe somebody if 
they’re slim or fat or thin? This begins with ‘B’ 

.. .If they’re strong or thin. 

S: Body? 

T: Body? No. [Laughter] Good guess. What 
about build? Build? Build. Somebody’s build. 

If you talk about somebody’s build. You 
describe if they’re slim, or thin or maybe fat or 
maybe strong. Like a building. [Oh] Like a 
building. Build. Like a building. A house 
somebody’s built. Anything else? Hair. 

Height. What about this? [Gestures to 
clothing] 

S: Clothes. 

T: Clothes. Clothes. What’s the question? 

[inaud.] Not colour. What’s the question for 
clothes, you ask - the question - for clothes? 

What. . .. The question. Come on, we did this 
last week. Can you remember? The question? 

S: What clothes do you like? 

S: What kind of a clothes do you like? 

T: Not like. 

S: Wear. 

T: Wear, yeah. What’s the question? Wear. 

Task 2: Talking about the photographs 

The teacher gets the students to study the photographs and say as much as they can about the 

people in them. 

T: Okay, just looking at the pictures, just looking 
at the pictures - what can you tell about these 
people? Obviously you don’t know their 
name, do you? You don’t know their name. 
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Maybe you can guess. . . howold they are 
guess them age or their. - . if they’re married, 

• ■ * children. Have a think about these 
people. In twos - two, two, two two two 
Maybe you can tal k together about what you 
dunk about them - what these peopie’re like. 
iom the photos. Do you think they’re 
married? Howold are they'? 

Task 3: Listening for key information 
The teacher gives out and explains the following grid. 

Name 
Age 

Married? 

Children? 

Ages? 

Job 
Height 
Hair 
Build 
Clothes 
Hours worked 
Interests 
Books read 
Smokes 
Drinks 
Church 

T: What we’re going to do is listen to some ~~ —-—-— 

information about these people. And r want 
}ou to decide which photograph matches 
«inch information. Let’s have a look at the 
at} 6 Let’s see, it says ‘age’, ‘married’ it’s 
‘ queS lon mark Aether we’re single, married 
oi single. Children. Maybe they’ve -ot 
children, maybe they haven’t. Yes o^r no. Job. 

eight. Hair. Build. And clothes. What’s the 
question again, with clothes. 

T; W hat’re you wearing, what’s he wearing orsir 1313 " 6 ' ' ' Whatare wearing? 

wearing? 6 

[The students then listen to descriptions o f the people and work in pairs to complete the grid.] 
TrV' Sequencin S the conversation 

length and of ^ '.eL U ne r fw; ( ?iT a8 ed 
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introduction to the tape. She also wants to encourage the learners to co-operate and to interact 
with each other in the course of completing the listening tasks. She achieves these objectives 
by letting the students see the first interview. The students are put into groups of three and 
provided with a photocopy of the tapescript which is cut into chunks. The students are 
required to sequence the conversation. They are then given the opportunity to listen to the 
tape and to check that their sequence was correct. 

T: I’ll give you five minutes to do this, five 
minutes. 

[The students work in their groups for several minutes.] 

T: Two minutes. 

T: Come on, this group’s nearly finished. One 
minute. One minute left. 

T: Okay, we’ll listen to the conversation now. 

Okay, so as you’re listening to the 
conversation, can you check your sequence? 

[The students listen to the interview and check that their strips of paper are correctly 
sequenced.] 

TaskS: Split listening 

For the final part of the lesson, the class is divided into two groups, and each group is given its 
own recorder and tape. Group A listens to interviews with Keith and Sue. Group B listens to 
interviews with John and Jane. The students completed their part of the grid, group B returns, 
and students from group B form pairs with students from group A. 

T: Okay, before we start, I want you to ask the 
proper questions. So please don’t just look and 
copy. Wh at you h ave to do is okay, Keit h. First 
question. What’s the first question? What. . . 

[hours] hours does he work? Interests. What’s 
the question? 

S: What are his interests. 

T: What. . . 

Ss: .... are 

T: . . . his interests. Again. 

Ss: What are his interests? 

T: What are his interests. Next question. What’s 
the question? What . . . ? 

S: What kind of books . . . 

T: What kind of books -does he read? - Smokes? 

Ss: Do you smoke? 

T: Keith. Does he smoke 

Ss: Does he smoke? 

[The paired students sit back-to-back and ask and answer questions to complete their grids. To 
complete the lesson, the teacher gets students to match the photos and the names.] 

In this extract, we see a teacher modifying a set of commercial materials to suit her 
pedagogical ends. While she liked the authentic nature of the tape, she wanted her 
students to be active rather than passive listeners. Therefore, she modified the 
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14. Are you asked to take on roles you do not regard as appropriate? 

15. Do the materials limit what you want to do as a teacher in using them with your 
learners? 

IV Are materials the only resource in classroom language learning? 

16. What contributions can a classroom and its participants make to learning and 
teaching languages? 

17. Which of your contributions to classroom work are referred to and extended in the 
materials: your contribution as a teacher; your learners’ contributions (as individ¬ 
uals or as a group); or the contributions of other classroom resources? 

18. During classroom work, which of those contributions are additional to those 
referred to and extended in the materials? 

PHASE TWO: Your learners and the materials 

I Are the materials appropriate to your learners’ needs and interests? 

19. How and to what extent do the materials fit your learners’ long-term goals in 
learning the language and/or following your course? 

20. How far do the materials directly call on what your learners already know of and 
about the language, and extend what they can already do with and in the language? 

21. How far do the materials meet the immediate language learning needs of your 
learners as they perceive them? 

22. Which subject matter (topics, themes, ideas) in the materials is likely to be 
interesting and relevant to your learners? 

23. In what ways do the materials involve your learners’ values, attitudes and feelings? 

24. Which skills do the materials highlight and what kinds of opportunities are pro¬ 
vided to develop them? 

25. How much time and space, proportionately, is devoted to each skill? 

26. How is your learner expected to make use of his/her skills? 

27. How are the learners required to communicate when working with the materials? 

28. How much time and space, proportionately, is devoted to your learners expressing 
meaning? 

30. How and how far can your materials meet the desire of individual learners to focus 
at certain moments on the development of a particular skill or ability use? 

II Are the materials appropriate to your learners’ own approaches to language learning? 

31. On what basis is the content of the material sequenced? 

32. On what basis are the different parts of the material divided into ’units’ or ’lessons’, 
and into different sub-parts of units/lessons? 

33. On what basis do the materials offer continuity? How are relationships made 
between ‘earlier’ and ‘later’ parts? 

34. To what extent and in what ways can your learners impose their own sequencing, 
dividing up and continuity on the materials as they work with them? 

Ill Are the materials appropriate to the classroom teachingflearning process? 

Task 11.2 

1. Evaluate a set of commercial materials against the six areas outlined by Littlejohn 
and Windeatt in section 11.2. 
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3. Did anything unexpected happen? 

4. Did the materials take longer to teach than expected? 

5. What modifications would you make to the materials? 

6. What modifications would you make to the materials development procedure? 

Task 11.7 

In this chapter we looked at some of the philosophical and ideological issues 
associated with commercial materials. The ideological principles underpinning a text¬ 
book, as well as the writer’s beliefs about the nature of language and learning, can 
be inferred from the texts and tasks that make up the materials. They are also usually 
explicitly referred to in the introduction to the teacher’s edition. This is evident in the 
following extracts. As you read these, consider what the authors’ beliefs are, and 
what types of activities you would be likely to encounter in the books themselves. 

'^JR^ading and Listening are developed by using an extensive range of auth enti_c._a.n d sem i- 
atithentic material, which exposes the learner to varieties of language they are likely to 
encounter in real life. In particular, the recorded listening material involves a number of 
different speakers with both native and non-native accents. Speaking and.Writing are 
also carefully developed in a number of communicative activities, such as role plays and 
problem-solving sessions. (Garton-Sprengler and Greenall 1986: viii) 

2 

,^Most people seem to learn a language if it is ‘tidied up’ for them. This helps them to focus 
on high-priority language and to see the grammatical regularities. However, learners also 
need to encounter a certain amount of ‘untidy’ natural language (even if this seems too 
difficult for them). Without this unstructured input, people’s unconscious mechanisms for 
acquiring languages may not operate effectively. A course should cater for both these ways 
^of approaching a language (sometimes called ‘learning’ and ‘acquisition’ respectively) . Th e 
use of unsimplified authe ntic mate ria ls may requ ire a change_in(earner expectations: many 
students and teachers are used only to texts in which every new word and structure has to 
be explained and learnt^(Swan and Walter 1987: vii) 

3 

.With the development of communicative language teaching, the importance of accuracy 
has sometimes been neglected in favour of encouraging fluency in spoken English. It seems 
clear that a balanced approach where both fluency and accuracy are developed is essential 
ifstudentsaretodomorethansimply’survive’inEnglish-speakingsituations. . . .Students 
cannot suddenly and miraculously achieve accuracy in spoken English. The best they can 
hope for is a progressive improvement in accuracy. (Correction is an essential tool to guide 
students towards improvemenfllurtfiere is no point in correcting every error that is made. 
Instead, the teacher should concentrate on correcting relevant errors.. . . . Even though 
most of the activities in this book focus on accuracy, the teacher must be extremely gentle 
and tactful when correcting errors. Sensitive or diffident students often feel that they are 
being reprimanded or even mocked if they are told they are ‘wrong’. Even well-adjusted 
average students can be upset by tactless or aggressive correction techniques. (Jones 1985: 

5-6) 
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11.8 Conclusion 
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Chapter Twelve 


Language Teaching Methods: A Critical 
Analysis 


12.1 Introduction 

For much of its history, language teaching has been obsessed with a search for the 
‘right’ method. It was felt that somewhere or other there was a method which would 
work for all learners in all contexts, and that once such a method had been found the 
language teaching ‘problem’ would be solved once and for all (Richards 1987). More 
recently, it has been realised that there never was and probably never will be a 
method for all, and the focus in recent years has been on the development of 
classroom tasks and activities which are consonant with what we know about 
processes of second language acquisition, and which are also in keeping with the 
dynamics of the classroom itself. 

Given this shift away from a focus on methods, it might seem odd that a chapter of 
this book is devoted to the subject. I have provided a description and critique of some 
of the more prominent methods which have made their appearance in the market 
place for two reasons. In the first place, it is valuable for teachers to be aware of 
where we have come from as a profession. It is also interesting to note the ways in 
which theoretical and ideological beliefs about the nature of language and learning 
as well as the results of empirical research, have been realised at the level of 
pedagogical action. Lastly, I should like to give readers themselves the opportunity 
to evaluate some of the methods which have influenced and which continue to 
influence classroom practices and teaching materials. 

I have chosen to assign methods to three categories: the psychological tradition, 
the humanistic tradition and the second language acquisition tradition. While any act 
of categorisation will often mask important differences between category members, 
I believe that the groupings highlight essential similarities between the different 
methods in each category. 

The chapter answers the following questions: 

1. What has been the contribution of disciplines such as linguistics, psychology and 
sociology to the development of language teaching methods? 

2. What are the key characteristics, strengths and weaknesses of the more 
prominent methods? 


;| 
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our behaviour, and therefore Skinner felt we ought, in studying human behaviour, to study 
the effect of those consequences. And if we wish to control behaviour, say, to teach 
somebody something, we ought to attend carefully to reinforcers. (Brown 1987: 63) 

Parallel; to the development of behaviourism in psychology was the growing 
influence of structural linguistics. Both fields were mutually supportive. On the 
behaviourist side Skinner had plenty to say about the way language worked, and on 
the linguistic side, Leonard Bloomfield (1933), the most noted of the structural 
linguists, had a great deal to say about the psychological aspects of language learning. 
Bloomfield and his associates were anthropologists, and developed an interest in 
linguistics because they wanted to document the languages of the American Indians. 
They found that the traditional tools of linguistic analysis and description were 
inadequate for this task, and so they developed tools of their own. In the process, 
they also created new attitudes towards language and language learning. These 
articulated extremely well with the ideas emerging from behaviourists. For instance, 
they noted that while the Indians could use their language they could not describe it. 
From this, they concluded that the memorising of rules and grammatical paradigms 
were not very useful for learning second or foreign languages, and that in con- 
sequence, teachers ought to teach the language rather than teaching about it. 

Rather than using the grammatical categories developed for analysing classical 
languages, they tried to analyse each new language in its own terms, maintaining that 
as each language is basically different, each demands its own form of structural 
analysis. They attempted to isolate significant linguistic structures and patterns 
which were segmented into smaller and smaller constituents, which were considered 
to be the basic building blocks of the language under investigation. This technique 
for linguistic analysis had a pervasive influence on the selection of input for language 
teaching, and also„qnjheJcvdopment of classroom activities. The development of 
patterns and Substitution drills, represented a marriage of structural linguistic analysis 
and behaviourist habitTormation. In patterns such as. 

The pen is on the desk 
book under chair 
ruler by table 

pencil 

the intention was to inculcate the structure NP + ‘be 1 2 + preposition + NP through a 
process of dnlling^The rationale for the selection of structures came from structural 
linguistics, while the rationale for the ways these were exploited in the classroom 

came from behaviourist psychology. 

Having examined the background to audio-lingualism, I should now like to look at 
the ways in which the method manifested itself in the classroom. Moulton (1963) 
suggests that behaviourism and structuralism provide us with five key characteristics 
which need to be taken into consideration in designing language programmes. 

1. Language is speech, not writing. 

2. A language is a set of habits. 
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3. Teach the language, not about the language. 

4. Alanguage is what native speakers say, not what someone thinks they ought to 

5. Languages are different. 
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existed in the classroom or could be readily brought in. For inexperienced teachers, 
audio-lingualism provided a clear set of procedures, methods, principles and even 
‘recipes’ to follow. It was also based on theories which were inadequate as ex¬ 
planations of human learning. 

Audio-lingualism suffered in the two-pronged attack on behaviourism and 
structural linguistics. In 1957, Skinner published Verbal Behaviour, a comprehensive 
behaviourist account of language development. Shortly afterwards, Chomsky (1959) 
published his now famous critique of Skinner’s book. This critique was based on 
Chomsky’s own model of linguistics, transformational generative grammar. 

The transformationalists demonstrated that there were aspects of the child’s 
emerging linguistic system which could simply not be s^oimtedTorjnterms_of 
■Stimulus-response psychology. Some of the forms which children used couMnot have 
beefraffaim^hrbrlghTmifation because they were simply never used by adults. One 
well-known example |s_ the use of irregular past tense forms. Children commonly 
start out using the correct forms, for example, ‘went’, and ‘ran’, and then pass 
through a stage of using the deviant forms ‘goed’ and ‘runned’. Cognitive psy¬ 
chologists and transformational linguists argued that the child has constructed 
his/her own simplified rule on the operation ofithe simple past - add ‘ed’ to the root 

form of the verb. , , 

It was examples such as this which served to undermine behaviourism as a 
plausible psychological theory of language development. It also supported the 
transformational view that language acquisition was basically rule governed. A spate 
of experiments into child language development showed that children did not follow 
adult grammatical models, but developed their own internally consistent grammars. 
Deviations from adult models were not random abberations, but were systematic, 
and it was concluded that children were devising rules and then testing them out 
against reality. When they received disconfirming evidence, they modified their rule 
and moved their language in the direction of the adult model. (It must be added that 
the persistence of the deviant forms, often for several years, posed a challenge to this 
hypothesis-formation theory of language acquisition.) 

Cognitive code learning 

Transformational grammar and cognitive psychology gave rise to their own method - 
cognitivecode learning, although this neverattained the prominenceor pervasiveness 
of audio-lingualism. (For a comparative analysis of audio-lingualism and cognitive 
code learning, see Diller 1978.) If the high priests of behaviourism and structural lin¬ 
guistics were Skinner and Bloomfield, their transformational and cognitive counter¬ 
parts were Chomsky and Ausubel. The major departure of cognitive psychology 
from behaviourism was that cognitivism viewed the learning process as a two-way 
process between the organism and its environment. The ability of the organism to 
act on the environment contrasts with the behaviourist view that the organism is 
basically the passive recipient of outside stimuli. Linguists working withm the frame¬ 
work provided by cognitive psychology were able to demonstrate that there were 
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activity. The extrapolation of learning outcomes from animal to human subjects is rejected. 
The role of the teacher is to recognise the importance of the student,;s_mental assets and 
mental activity in learning^Jn the final analysis, learning resides within the learner, the 
tea^ef’^asFis^organise the material being presented in such a manner that what is to be 
learned will be meaningful to the'learner. To do this he is obliged to consider the student’s 
existing cognitive structure. . \|His next obligation is to try to couch the material in such 
^TaihimnlK^h^I^neifran relate the content to their existing fund of knowledge. 
(Chastain 1976:144) 


12.3 The humanistic tradition 

In this section, I should like to discuss a number of methods which advocate a diverse 
range of classroom techniques, but which, nonetheless, share a common point of 
departure. The thing which sets apart the methods I have chosen to deal with in this 
section is not sets of linguistic or psychological tenets, but a common belief in the 
primacy of affective and emotional factors within the learning process. Proponents of 
these methods believe ^hat if learners can bermcouraged to adopt the right attitudes, 
interests and motivation in the target language and culture, as well as in the learning 
envirorimehnn whichTheylind themselves; then successful learning will occur, and 
that if these affective factors are not right, then-no set of techniques is likely to 
succeed, regardless of how carefully they have been devised or how solidly based on 
the latest theory and.research. As you read of the classroom techniques proposed 
by methods derived from humanistic psychology, you might like to note just how 
inhumane some of these appear to be. 

Perhaps the best known proponent of humanism in language learning is Eari 
Stevick (see, for example, Stevick 1982) who, while he has not developed his own 
method, has'been an enthusiastic champion and interpreter of humanistic methods 
in language teaching. Others include Curran (1972; 1976), who developed Com¬ 
munity Language Learning, Gattegno (1972) who created the Silent Way, and 
Lozanov who produced the approach known as Suggestopedia. Stevick, who has 
taken up and extended the work of Curran, Gattegno and Lozanov, became in¬ 
terested in applying principles of humanistic psychology to language learning and 
teaching after he became dissatisfied with both audio-lingual habit theory and 
cognitive code learning. Why is it, he asked, that both of these methods were capable 
of working extremely well (or extremely badly), when both were the logical an¬ 
tithesis of each other and therefore mutually incompatible? He came to the 
conclusion that success or failure in language teaching depends not so much on 
whether one adopts inductive or deductive techniques for teaching grammar, nor 
whether one-engages in meaninefu Lpractice rather than in p attern drills, but in the 
extent to which one caters to the learner’s affective domain. In other words, the 
actual classroom techniques, the bases on which we select m aterials, and the sorts of 
activifiesnrwTucTTweTiav^ , matter less than certain other basic 
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Community Language Learning 

When establishing an effective emotional climate, the first thing that has to be dealt 
with is the learners’ anxiety. In the initial stages, at least, learning another language 
is probably the most anxiety provoking activity an individual can undertake in the 
/classroom. For learners to be relaxed enough and confident enough to exploit fully 
/ the opportunities which present themselves, the teacher has to ensure that there 
1 is a large degree of cohesiveness and trust built up among the members of the 
group. Learners are unlikely to make the necessary commitment in groups in which 
they have little or no support. The method which focuses most assiduously on 
building trust is Community Language Learning (CLL), or, as it is sometimes called. 
Counseling-Learning (the latter title reflects its creator, Curran’s, early work as 
a counsellor.) The primary aim of CLL is to create a genuinely warm and sup¬ 
portive ‘community’ among the learners and gradually to move them from complete 
dependenc e on the teach er to com pletejnitnnnrnv. 

"TheTmethod, which assumes a group of homogeneous first language learners 
working with a bilingual teacher, works in the following way. The learners are first 
seated in a closed circle with the teacher on the outside. When learners want to say 
something, they call the teacher across and whisper whatever it is they want to 
communicate to the teacher in the LI. The teacher whispers back an L2 translation, 
and the learner then repeats this to the group. The process continues for some time, 
the learners’ utterances being recorded on tape. At the end of the session, the group 
generally has a lengthy taped interaction, all in the target language. This is sub¬ 
sequently replayed, analysed and used as the basis of more formal language work. 

While the method was initially developed to teach homogeneous classes, it has 
been modified for use with heterogeneous language groups. With intermediate 
learners, a problem-solving task can be set and the class can be placed into small 
groups, each with a cassette recorder, to solve the problem and at the same time 
record their conversation . The teacher keeps out of the way and allows the learners 
to complete the task autonomously. At the end of the allotted time, each small group 
replays its cassette. In a follow-up session, the teacher, having transcribed parts 
of the small group discussions, distributes these to the class. Students go through 
the transcriptions and correct the errors; such self-correction sessions supposedly 
increasing the sense of power which learners have over their own learning. The 
teacher can also use the transcripts as the basis for a grammar lesson or review. 

Community Language Learning has several weaknesses which can trap the unwary 
or inexperienced teacher. In the first instance, the lesson can take unexpected and 
even dangerous directions. The method is pitched directly at the emotions and 
attitudes of the learners, and can release negative as well as positive emotions. The 
approach may awaken interpersonal hostilities that are difficult to control or channel 
into more positive directions. These may, in fact, destroy the very cohesion and 
solidarity which the method is supposed to create. There may also be difficulties 
in trying to use the approach with learners who, due to their previous learning 
experiences, may be antagonistic towards the teacher for taking a low classroom 
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different objects and a repetition of the same action. Without any fuss the teacher then lifts 
a rod and asks in mime for the sounds he uttered. Bewildered, the class would not respond, 
in general, but the teacher says ‘a rod 1 and asks again in mime for another effort from the 
class. Invariably someone guesses (perhaps from the habits ingrained in traditional 
teaching) that the teacher wants back what he gave. When in his own way the pupil says 
something approximating what the teacher said, the teacher may smile or nod, showing 
how content he is at being understood. At the next trial almost the whole class repeats the 
sounds for a rod (very approximately in most cases). The teacher does not inquire whether 
some students are thinking of a piece of wood, others of lifting something, or something 
different. Contact has been established without the vernacular, and that is all that was 
wanted so far. 

The teacher then introduces the names for four or five of the colors, giving the sounds for 
‘a blue rod,’ ‘a black rod, 1 ‘a red rod, 1 ‘a yellow rod, 1 ‘a green rod,' or any other combination 
of the ten colors available. Because the names of the colors are now added the pupils can 
no longer imagine that different expressions mean the same action and are forced to 
conclude that the teacher is giving the phrases that summarily describe these objects. The 
exercise is now shifted to practice in uttering the foreign sounds for the six or seven objects, 
so that as soon as one rod replaces another, one utterance replaces another, which would 
be the case in vernacular. (Gattegno 1972: 35-6) 

While the Silent Way differs significantly from Community Language Learning, it 
does share a belief in the importance of the inner state of the learner in the learning 
process. For Gattegno, the author of the Silent Way, the learning of a first and 
subsequent languages is a mysterious, even mystical process. Like Curran, he 
emphasises the need to develop in learners an autonomy from the teacher and the 
teaching situation. He also claims that the method is learner-centred in that teaching 
is subordinated to learning. Despite these claims, the method is highly controlled, 
and extremely manipulative of the students. 

The mystical dimension to the method is captured in the following extracts from 
Gattegno: 

From outside, one could say that it is the different structures of languages that cause the 
insecurity, and that if one knew enough of the foreign grammar, and had a sufficiently wide 
vocabulary, all would be well. This unfortunately is not the case. Grammar is not of much 
help, nor even is a rich vocabulary. Only when one is really imbued with the literature or 
soaked in the environment of the people using the language can one express oneself in 
speech or writing as a native would. It is the spirit of a language that has to get hold of one’s 
mind and dictate the expressions that sound right and fully convey the meaning to native 
listeners or readers. . . . We can trace the first elements of the spirit of a language to the 
unconscious surrender of our sensitivity to what is conveyed by the background of noise in 
each language. . . . Surrender to the melody of a language, as to music, will bring to our 
unconscious all of the spirit of a language that has been stored in the melody. It cannot be 
reached otherwise. (Gattegno 1972: 20-2) 

In extract 12.1 we see an attempt to realise some of these principles in action. The 
learners are placed in a situation in which their attention is closely focused on a 
limited amount of language - common actions associated with the manipulation of a 
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12.4 The second language acquisition tradition 

The third methodological tradition I have identified encompasses methods which 
draw directly on research and theory into first and second language acquisition, and 
attempt to apply this theory and research to the second language classroom. While 
earlier methods such as audio-Iingualism and cognitive code learning also relied 
heavily on what were seen as the conditions underlying first language development 
the more recent methods are different in that they claim to be based on substantial 
empirical research into language development. 

The most persuasive advocate of the acquisitionist tradition is Krashen. His two 
publications. Second Language Acquisition and Second Language Learning and 
Principles and Practice of Second Language Acquisition set out the central principles 
of the tradition, along with the research which is purported to provide a rationale for 
the principles. Along with Terrell (Krashen and Terrell 1983) he has developed a 
method based on these principles called the Natural Approach. 

Of the various principles set out by Krashen, the best known and most con¬ 
troversial is the suggestion that there are two distinct mental processes operating 
in second language development. The first of these is the acquisition process, while 
the second is the learning process. The acquisition process is very similar,'if not 
identical, to what goes on in first language acquisition, whereas learning is a conscious 
process, an interim device to help the learner cope with the target language in 
the short term. For anything more than the most rudimentary facility in the target 
language, subconscious acquisition rather than conscious learning must occur. When 
a second language learner is communicating in the language, the consciously learned 
rules do not help generate utterances but merely help the learner monitor or censor 
the language. The way these processes are supposed to operate, and the links with 
first language development are constantly explicated by Krashen: 

Language acquisition is very similar to the process children use in acquiring first and second 
languages. It requires meaningful interaction in the target language - natural communica¬ 
tion - in which speakers are concerned not with the form of the utterances but with the 
messages they are conveying and understanding. . . . Conscious learning is available to 
the performer only as a Monitor. In general, utterances are initiated by the acquired system 
- our fluency in production is based on what we have ‘picked up’ through active 
communication. Our ‘formal’ knowledge of the second language, our conscious learning, 
may be used to alter the output of the acquired system, sometimes before and sometimes 
after the utterance is produced. We make these changes to improve accuracy, and the use 
of the Monitor has this effect. (Krashen 1981:1) 

If second language acquisition operated in exactly the same way as first language 
acquisition, then all second language learners, given sufficient time, should develop 
bilingual competence in the language. This, of course, does not occur, and in order 
to account for this Krashen introduces what he calls an affective ‘filter’. If the learner 
is anxious, has negative feelings towards the target language or learning situation, is 
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ILLUSTRATION 15 


Personal Charts and Tables 

The use of charts and tableswps Introduced tn Chapter Four as a means 
of provldingToomprehensible lnputjwhile requiring only one-word or short 
answers, But&eycan alscTbe used at more advanced levefs/Tfieir role in 
providing input is the same, but the questions in the input can be more 
open, allowing the students opportunities for more complex responses. 

The construction of tables of information about the students in a par¬ 
ticular class, for example, can serve as a basis for interesting discussions 
In the following example, the instructor has begun to create a chart of the 
weekly routines of the class members on the chalkboard. 



Meodsy 

Wednesday | 

Saturday 

John 

works 

studies 

plays baseball 

Jim 

studied 

has baseball practice 

works tn supermarket 

Louise 

studies 

has swim team practice 

ptayswaterpoto 

Herman 

works at record store 

lifts weights 

visits Mends 


After the chart is completed ft can serve as a basis for lively questions and 
discussions which provide the desired comprehensible input The level of 
the discussion depends on the level of die class. For students only begin¬ 
ning die “speech emerges" stage, the following questions would be ap¬ 
propriate: 

Who has baseball practice on Wednesdays? What does John do on Sat¬ 
urdays? Does Herman lift weights on Wednesdays? 

As the students’ ability to produce increases, so does the difficulty level of 
the instructor’s input 

Does Jim have baseball practice on Wednesdays? What team is he on? 
What position does he play? Who plays water polo on Saturdays? Why 
does she play on Saturdays? Does she eoerpfdy during the week? Does 
she play for fun only or is she on a team? What position does she play? 
Do girls and women ordinarily play water polo? Why? Why not? Do you 
suppose Louise knows how to swim? Well? Why? 

Charts may also be created so that the students first fill out the chart with 
personal information and then this information serves as a basis for the 
class ..follow-u p discu ssion. In the following chart for a beginning Spanish 
course, the students are asked to say whether or not they did certain ac¬ 
tivities yesterday, and if so at what time of the day. The activities indude: 
Did you wash your car? Did you go to the beach? Did you watch tele¬ 
vision? Did you clean house? and so forth. 

Source: S. Krashen and T. Terrell, The Natural Approach (Oxford: 

Pcrgamon, 1983), pp. 103-104. Reproduced by permission. 


Problem-solving activities 

In these activities, students are involved in finding a correct answer to a question, 
problem or situation. Comprehensible input in these activities is supplied by the 
teacher when providing explanations, and by the students when working together m 
small groups. One type of problem-solving activity is called ‘tasks and series’. 
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learners as an unvarying diet that they pose a problem to pedagogy. My major 
criticism of these ‘acquisitionist’ methods is that they oversimplify the nature of first 
language acquisition, and mislead teachers by suggesting that it is possible to 
recreate in the classroom the conditions underlying successful first language 
acquisition. I shall expand on this point after we have looked at the last of our 
methods. 

The Total Physical Response 

Another elaborate methodology erected on principles supposedly derived from 
insights into first language acquisition parades under the rather lurid title. Total 
Physical Response. Asher, who developed the method, focuses in particular on two 
characteristics of first language acquisition. /The first of these is that the child gets a 
vast amount of comprehensible input befoke beginning to speak. Young children 
comprehend language which is far in excess of their ability to produce. Secondly, 
there is a lot of physical manipulation and action language accompanying early input. 
‘Throw the ball to Daddy', ‘Put your arm through here’, etc. This action language, 
encouraging physical manipulation, is couched in the imperative. 

Asher derived three key principles from his beliefs about the nature of first 

language acquisition: 

1 We should stress comprehension rather than production at the beginning levels of 
second language instruction (the first ten to twelve hours should be devoted 
exclusively to input according to Asher) with no demands on the learners to 
generate the target structure themselves. 

2,' We should obey the ‘here and now’ principle. - 
i 3 / We should provide input to the learners by getting them to carry out commands. 
V/ These commands should be couched in the imperative. 

Classroom extract 12.2: A Total Physical Response lesson 

The following detailed lesson outline is taken from Asher (1988) which contains 53 TPR 
lessons based on a training log kept by an ESL instructor. As you read the extract, you might 
like to consider the extent to which the interactions really do simulate the environment in 
which a first language is acquired. 


CLASSROOM EXTRACT 12.2 
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Touch the door. (You oil touch the door.) Now try. 

r try: Eduardo, stand up. (Eduardo, who wus in the audience, stands up.) 

Point to the chair. Walk to the chair. (You all point to the chair; Eduardo, walk to the table. (He walks to the table.) 

then walk to the chair.) Now point to the table. (He points to the table.) 

Touch the chair. (You all touch the chair.) Now touch the table. (He touches the table.) 
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12.5 Investigating methods 

Task 12.1 

Select a grammatical structure and construct a TPR ■ -i 
m the preceding section. Teach record and r - R J esaon sini,la rt°the one outlined 
What was the reaction of the students'? Wer/JtT ^ t? 00- How successful was it? 
to novel utterances? ' students able to respond appropriately 

Task 12.2 

a„ d aefivifies 

audio-lingual techniques? How might you accoum forS ° f 3 persistence ° f 
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Task 12.3 

If possible, find a teacher who subscribes to one of the methods analysed in this 
chapter. Record and analyse, the teacher’s lesson. In what ways does the lesson 
support or violate the principles underlying the method? What modifications does 
the teacher make and why? 


12.6 Conclusion 

In his comprehensive review of classroom tasks, Long (1989) vigorously attacks the 
language teaching profession’s preoccupation with methods, claiming that it says 
nothing about what to teach. In addition, as we have seen in this book, the analysis of 
classroom transcripts of lessons based on different methods shows that, in general, 
similarities outweigh differences. In other words, once they reach the classroom, 
‘methods’ generally become subsumed within the larger concerns of classroom 
management and organisation. 1 

From the perspective of language taken here, the two major shortcomings of the 
‘methods’ approaches to language teaching are, firstly, that they exist as packages of 
precepts which are imported into the classroom, rather than being derived from a 
close observation and analysis of what actually goes on in the classroom. Secondly, 
there is a real danger that they may divorce language from the contexts and purposes 
for its existence. ,.£■ y 

This is not to say that individual methods do not have any redeeming features. 
There are aspecj&ofjill methodsjyhich mightjrsefully beJncorporatedinto one^s. 
c 1 assroom^practice^. However, individual classroom exercises and techniques need to 
be derived in the first instance from a consideration of the purposes to which the 
language will potentially be put, and the functions it will fulfil. Lastly, the claims 
made by champions of one method or another need to be treated with caution - after 
all, we have yet to devise a method which is capable of teaching anybody anything. 
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